: 


by discouraging production in advance of 


“) merce and that dealers must receive the 


ye 


vey 


All dh Farts 


AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
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_PuBLisHep WirHouT COMMENT 
BY THe Uniten States Day 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial : 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


‘ 


Brunedein of the 


“O 


UR Government is a stake of } 
such inestimable value as to” 


demand our constant and watchful 


vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States, 


i857—1861 
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Prices Lowered _ 


By General Use 
Of Conservation 


Efficiency in Production Is, 

4) Said to Have Cheapened 
Cost to Consumer of Wa- 
ter, Coal, Oil and Gas 


Energy Resources 


Effectively Utilized 


Federal Agencies Stated to Have 
Led Way, With Idea Being 
Accepted by Public as the 
Keynote to Progress 

By Geo. Otis Smith 


Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


Conservation has arrived. Twenty-odd | 
years ago the word “conservation” was | 


, 


| construction this year. n 
|of March, the highway department will 
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Record Program of Building Rail Executives 


Roads. to Be Sta 


State Expects to Spend More'|| 


Than $26,000,000 on 
Work This Year. 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Feb: 7. 
The State of Illinois is prepared to} 
undertake the most extensive three-year | 
road construction program in its history, | 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson announced | 
after the formal dismissal Feb. 6 of 215) 
suits which have been pending in the! 
cirevit court attacking the validity of | 
the 1929 three-cent gasoline tax law. | 
Only two suits remain, and it has been} 
announced that they will be dismissed’ 
shortly. . | 
“Estimates vary, but it appears that 
the. State will have between $26,000,000 
and $30,000,000 to spend for new road 
Before the end 


begin a ‘Series of road, lettings. Soon 
thereafter it will proceed with construc- 
tion in‘all parts of the State,” the gov- 


ernor said. 


“By April, the construction will be 
under way with the probability that 750 


rted in Minois 


Ohio to Purchase 
339 Road Trucks 


vy 
New Highway Equipment 
To Cost $640,000 


v 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 7. 
CRDERS for 335 new trucks for 
the maintenance division of the 
State highway department will be 
placed within the next 30 days, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
department.. The trucks will cost 

approximately $640,000. 

Bids will be opened Feb. 11 for 
85 trucks, mostly ef the heavy duty 
type, the announcement said. Ata 
later date bids will be received for 
190 1%-ton and 2-ton trucks and 
60 chassis with pickup and express 
bodies. 

The new trucks will replace 432 
trucks received by the department 
from the Federal Government fol- 


Of New England | 
Oppose Merger 


No Existing Need for Con- 
solidation Recognized and 
Continuance of Present 
System Preferred 


Trunk-line Control | 
Viewed as Possible 


Hearing Is Held Before Com- 
mittee Appointed by Gever- 
nors to Send Out Opinion 
On I. C. C.. Proposals 


‘ Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Feb. 7. 
Presidents of thé larger New England | 
railroads see no existing need or demand 


for railroad consolidation and prefer to | 


the then new name of a program of po-| miles of new roadway on the State bond 
litical reform; today it is the label for | issue system will be completed by the 
policy of practical business. Both name | enti of the year, as well as a considera- 
and idea are accepted by practical men. | hJe mileage of county roads built under 


Jowing the war. 


have the systems left as they are, ac- | 
cording to statements made at the first | 


Entered as Second.Class Matter at. 
the Post’ Office; Washington, D. C. 


. PRICE 5 CENTS 


Rediscount Rates Are Reduced |Weather Hazard 


By Four More Reserve Banks 


+ 
Chicago, 


talities in Auto 

Accidents Rising 
vyYv 

January Total in 78 Cities 


Exceeds 1929 Figure 


v 


THE number of deaths from au- 
tomebile accidents in 78 of the 
largest cities during the four weeks 
ended Jan. 25 was greater than the 
number for the corresponding’ pe- 
riod of 1929, according to inferma- 
tion made available by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Feb. 6. The estimated pop- 
ulation of these cities totals ‘about 
33,000,000, it was.stated. 

New York had the largest num- 
ber of.deaths from this cause dur- 
ing the four weeks, while- Chicago, 
which was second, had just little 
more than half the number of New 
York. Philadelphia was fourth, 
while Detroit and Cleveland were 
well up the list, it was shown. 

. The total number of deaths from 
automobile accidents during the 
four weeks ended Jan. 25 was 655, 


Fa 





| Louis on the former rate of 5 per cent. 


| York, while Cleveland, Dallas, and Min- 


Cleveland, Dallas, 
And Minneapolis Adopt 
Lower Charges 


Reduction of the rediscount rates by 
four Federal reserve banks was approved 
Feb. 7 by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
banks at Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, and | 
Minneapolis having adopted lower rates. 
The Federal reserve banks at New York 
and Richmond reduced their rates Feb. 6, 
and the changes now announced leave 
only the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 


Chicago, which heretofore has main- 
tained 2 4% per -cent rate, has estab- 
lished a 4 per cent rate along with New 


neapolis dropped their rediscount charge 
from 5 to 4% per cent. The Federai 
Reserve Board had been expecting ap- 
plications from the 5 per cent banks, it 
was stated orally, because conditions in 
those districts had pointed to a general 
easing of money conditions. 

The Department of the Treasury, it 
was declared, was gratified at the re- 
duction shown in the present series, 
particularly at the lowering of rates in 
the midwest section, since it was the 
belief of the Department that the ag- 





In Aviation Said 
To Near Solution 


Secretary Davison Predicts 
Continued Research by 
Federal and Private Agen- 
cies Will Solve Problems 


Additional Speed 
In Planes Sought 


More Rapid Flights Viewed as 
Necessary if Increased Cost 


Of Operation of Airplanes Is 
To Be Justified 


By F: Trubee Davison 
Assistant Secretary of War 


We pride ourselves in this country on 
being air-minded. In support of that atti- 
tude we point to hundreds of. magnifi- 
cent airports, to thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of airways, to the largest 
and finest air mail system in the world, 


public hearing held by the New England | 
railroad consolidation committee ap-| 


This adoption in practice of what was | 
» once regarded as only theory has brought | 
dbout changes in the status of those | 
working -for conservation. Once the | 
scientist or engineer or economist who 
questioned any item in the reform pro- 
m was cast out as unorthodox by the | 
Sivetens of the new faith, while at the | 
same time his interest in the subject laid | 
him under grave suspicion by the practi- | 
cal men engaged in development and util- | 
ization of resources. Now all men, spe- 
cialists as well as capitalists, are listened 
to gladly-as contributing to the wide- 
spread endeavor to learn all that con- 
servation may do in the general interest. 
Idea Was Misunderstood 
For some years now it has been evi- | 


nt that one trouble with the conserva- | 


tion. movement was that at the start 
there was a common misunderstanding 
of the idea and the reason for this was 
that the idea had two aspects. There were 
then and are now two fairly distinct 
types of conservation—practical conser- 
vation and political conservation. Those | 
who have believed in practical conserva- | 
tion have thought in, terms of engineer- 
ing Power. avoidance of waste,’ and 
. wise use, , 
servation have thouk 
justice, avoidance of monopoly, and/| 
future protection of the public interest. | 
The Cerin mind seeks to discover | 
and create wealth; the political mind de- 
sires to distribute that wealth. 
Conservation of the practical type con- 
cerns itself with ways and means of 
using mob&t efficiently both capital and 
r in the utilization of natural re- 
urces. This is purely a problem in en- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Atlanta Area Shows 
Slight Gain in Retail 
Trade for December 


Wholesale Business De- 
clines; Building and Con- 
struction Activity Drops, 
Says Reserve Bank 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 7.—Retail trade in 
the sixth Federal reserve district, in- 
creased seasonally during December, but 
was smaller than in the same month of 
the four preceding years, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 

e Hank of Atlanta. “Wholesale trade 


| 
ery 
ftveraged 78 per cent less in Deeember 
n 


than in November. 

The sixth district summary of busi- 
ness conditions foHows in full text: 

The total value of farm crops produced 
iin the \six States comprising ‘the sixth 
Federal reserve district during the 1929 
season according to estimates by the 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
| ture, is greater than for the year before. 
| Five of these States shared in the in- 


gineering, but its successful solution in| crease, a decrease being shown for 
the United States calls for the assistance | Florida, largely because of lower re- 
of lawmakers and public executives. The turns from the orange crop, which was 
end sought has country wide significance,| considerably smaller than for’ the pre- 
and under our form of government the! vious season. 

people’s will must be enlisted in the peo- | E ins for Y. 

ple’s interest.. To this extent, conserva- | Business Gains oe: SOF 

tion has its social and political side, but} The total voiume of business transac- 
there is no warrant for making practical | tions of all kinds settled by check dur- 
conservation in any sense a political or| ing the year 1929 at 26 reporting cities 
partisan issue. It is rather something | of the district averaged 3.7 per cent 
to be worked out in practice by business! greater than for 1928, but decréases 


Rie Walla, Was 


men. 
Public Land Legislation 
Beginning about 1909, public land leg- 


islation has expressed the principle of | 


relative worth by seeking the best utili- 
zation of water power, the conservation 
of flood water, the reservation of coal 
p'and from agricultural entry, and the 
protection of the oi] industry from itself 


possible needs. All these efforts toward 
wiser use of the great natural resources 
of the West were made by the Federal 
Government in its capacity as the largest 
landowner. Laws providing for use 
based on the determination of the char- 
acter of the land and the extent of its 
resources, passed during the last 15 
years, have required the further. exten- 
sion of technical and scientific work into 
the field of land administration.. The 
protection of the public estate, the guid- 
ance of the development of its resources, 
and the promotion of the wise use of the 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


Law Against Fraud 
In Marketing Asked 


Protection Asked for Shipments | 


| were shown for November and December 
|ecompared with those months a year ago. 
|The volume of retail trade during De- 
cember, while at the seasonal peak for 
| the year, was_5.1 per cent less than in 
December, 1928, and was also smaller 
than in December, 1927, 1926, and 19265. 

For the year 1928 retail sales aver- 
aged 2.4 per cent smaller in volume than 
in 1928. Wholesale trade reached in 


but declined seasonally during the two 
months following, and in De€ember aver- 
aged 4,2 per cent less than a year ago, 
Wholesale sales were greater during 
seven months of the year than for the 


| October the highest level in two years, | 





same months of 1928, but decreases were 
shown for the other five. 

Savings deposits were smaller for each 
month of 1929 than a year earlier. 


Permit Is Required 
Of Ohio Railroads 
Using Motor Trueks 


Public Utilities Commission 
Upheld in Order Affecting 
Use of Vehicles by New 
York Central 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 7. 

A railroad company rendering motor | 
transportation service as an adjunct to 
its rail service is subject to regulation 
by the public utilities commission and 
must secure @ certificate of convenience | 
and necessity before engaging in such 
business, according to 4 decision Feb, 6 
by the.Supreme Court. of Ohio. ea 
The court sustained an_order isstied | 
by the commission requiring thé New 
York Ceritral. Railroad Company,to cease 
its motor freight business betfveen To- 
ledo, Cleveland; Oberlin, and other points | 
because the railroad had not been au- 


thorized by the commission to conduct 
such. business. . 


Haulers Complained 


The case originated on complaint of 
the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, which alleged ‘that the New 
York Central .was engaged in carrying | 
property for hire over the State high- | 
ways without haying received a certifi- | 
cate from the commission. 

At a hearing before the commission | 
it was developed that the railroad had | 
entered into a contract with the A. B. 
Peck Company, under which the latter 
agreed to transport from station to sta- 
tion between Cleveland and Toledo all 
such freight as the railroad might de- 
liver to it, 

The supreme court, in a unanimous 
decision written by Judge Florence E. 
Allen, held! 

That the public utilities commission | 
has jurisdiction to determine whether a| 
railroad company operating a motor 
transportation service is a motor 
transportation company under the law. 


Order Is Upheld 


That ,.a common carrier railroad com- 
pany owning, operating or managing any 
motor-propelled vehicle not usually oper- 
ated over rails, where thé service are for 
hire, is a motor transportation company 
as well as a railroad. . 

That an order of the commission re- 


? 


pointed by the governors of the New) 
England States. , | 

Some of the executives stated that | 
economies might result from some forms | 
of merger. They’ would anticipate no | 
increased freight movement on that ac- | 
count. 

Possible Control of System 

If there were a consolidated system 
of New England roads, there is no pres- | 
ent law to prevent a trunk line from| 
acquiring control of the whole system, | 
according to the acting president, Thomas | 
Nelson Perkins, of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

In addition to Mr. Perkins, the follow- | 
ing railroad officials appeared before the | 
committee: Percy R. Todd, president of | 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad; H. M. 


| Biscoe, of the Boston & Albany Rail- 


road; Morris McDonald, president of the | 
Maine Central; J.. J. Pelley, president 
of the New Haven. 
._ Announcement was made that subse- 
quent hearings will be held at Concord, | 


[Continued on Page 10. Column.-2.] 


| fourths of the 


compared to 612 for the corre- 
sponding period of the week before. 


Repeal of Volstead — 
Law Is Advocated in 
House by Mr. Beck 


Prohibition, Instead of Emp- 
tying Jails, Forced Build- 
ing of New Ones, Says 

Pennsylvania Legislator 


Repeal of the Volstead law, while the 

| Kighteenth Amendment to remain, in 

the Constitution was advocated Feb. 7/ 

in the House by Representative Beck 

Rep), of Philadelphia Pa. 3 

“Fortunately,” said Mr. Beck, “the 
ican people’are not so im 


potent that 
they cannot u this figantic ay i 
out fitst securing the conserit- 
tates. 

| To make a fommal addition to the 


| Constitution, such consent is necessary, 
but the enforcément of any clause in 


ricultural areas would benefit thereby.|to well organized transportation com- 


4gystem of 


. « e ‘ 

Building Operations 

he peer which a not poe oes 

ivi i .| forcing, depends upon the preponder- 

Increased Activity in Cone | fring pees each living generation.” 
struction Forecast as Re- | Gives Warning te Party 


® When the American people recognize 
sult of Nation-wide Survey that the. nonexercise of a power is not 


* | necessarily a challenge to the Constitu- 


| National Business 


Indications that credit is resuming its | 
flow in normal channels in larger vol- | 
ume, paving the way for increased ac- | 
tivity in every construction field, are dis- | 
closed in a survey made by the National | 
Building Survey Conference, according to | 
an announcement by the conference | 
Feb. 7, 

The National Building Survey Confer- | 
ence is composed of representatives of 67 | 
principal industries in the construction, | 
euipment and building material field, and 
was organized under the direction of the 
Survey Conference, 
called at the direction of President 
Hoover. 

Chairman Directs Survey - 

The survey was made under the direc- 
tion of its chairman, Fenton B. Turck, 
vice president of the American Radiator 
Company, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

The survey, in which banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance and 
mortgage companies cooperated, shows 
that building mortgage conditions on the 
west coast are now favorable, money be- 
ing available in sufficient quantity for 
prudent residential, renovating and busi- 
ness building loans. The rate varies 
from 5% to 7 per cent on a basis of 60 


tion, Mr. Beck. continued, “they will 
wholly sweep away that monstrous com- | 
pound of iniquity and folly, the Vol- 
stead law, and upon its ruins build 
afresh.” 

Mr. Beck said that “the Republican 
party cannot longer afford to sell its soul 
to the fanatical drys; and if it does, and 
thus becomes the party. of prohibition, 
it may follew the Whig faction into | 
oblivion. 

“We were told that prohibition. would 
Lempty the jails.” he continued, “and we | 
| have just voted millions to build more 
| Fedéral. prisons to accommodate the | 
| thousands who are being driven there | 
| by the law, many of whom might have 
been useful citizens. I refuse to believe 
| that any system that indicts 1,000 Amer- 
lican citizens each week in our Federal 
| courts, and in many tases destroys their 
| self-respect; is of any real advantage 
‘ “ development of ‘American man- 

ood. 





Individual Rights Discussed | 
‘The Statue of Liberty in New York | 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


Farm Board Urges 
Tobacco Growers to 
Form Cooperatives 


Aid Under Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act Slated to Be 
Available if Proper Organ- 
ization Is Effected 


By William Collins 


Senior Marketing Specialist, 
Tobacco Section, Federal Farm Board 


. The Barm Board asks me to assure to- 


-bacco gfOwers in any section that when 


they decide to change from their present 
m ting and. organize co- 
operative 
y to.assist t 
le. 
When stich organizations are organized 
it will then be the policy of the Farm 
Board to assist in federating those as- 
sociations ‘into a central sales agency 
which would function-to eliminate com- 
petition: between cooperatives themselves 
and to better merchandise the product. 


Organizations Cease to Function 
Unfortunately only a very small per- 


| centage of the tobacco growers of the 


United States were organized at the 
time the Farm Board was created. A 
few years ago quite a large percentage 
of these growers.were members of some 
tobacco | cooperative marketing associa- | 
tion, but for various reasons most of | 
these associations had gone out of ex-! 
istence or ceased to function when the | 
Farm Board came into being. 

There are only two such associations | 
functioning today, the Northern Wiscon- | 
sin Tobacco Pool and the Maryland To- 
bacco Growers Association. The. Burley | 
Association, that was. organized in. 1921 
with a largé. membership in Kentucky 
and six adjoining States, still exists, but 
is dormant at this timé. 

This association completed a successful 
six-year operation in 1926 carrying out | 
its first growers’ contract. But the grow- | 
ers of Burley tobacco did not sign an- 


other marketing contract at the expira- | 


tion of that period in sufficient numbers | 
to continue, the pooling operation. 


At the present time the members of 


hem in every way pos- 


harbor is little more than a *brazen | this association own their warehousing | 
lie” in the light’ of existing prohibition | facilities through stock ownership in sev- 
laws, and if these laws are continued in| eral’ warehousing corporations, and are 
force the statue shotild be torn. down, | operating those warehouses as loose leaf 
he declared. “The great imponderable |} markets. 





_ Of Fruits and Vegetables 


uppression of alleged unfair and 
fraudulent practices in the marketing of 

ishable fruits and vegetables in inter- 
afte and foreign commerce is proposed | 
in a bill (H. R. 5663), advocated by wit- 
messes before the House Committee on 
‘Agriculture Feb, 7. 

The bill provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any commission merchant or 
broker to make any fraudulent charge 
in respect of any perishable agricdltural 
commodity received in interstate com- 


roduct according to the contract unless 
he has reasonable cause for rejection. 

It also would make it unlawful for a 
commission merchant to, discard or 
destroy the. product received without 
reasonable cause,‘or for a receiving mer- 
chant to fraudulently misstate the qual¢ 
ity of the product received. 

License Fee Provided 

A license fee of $10 per year which 
must be paid by the broker. is included 
in the bill, which monéy shall be used 
for the payment of investigating com- 
missions. appointed by the retary: of | 


griculture. 
Representative Summers (Rep.), of | 
h., author of the bill. 
told the Committee that the agricultural 
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Capital Stock Issue Proposed 


By New York Central Railroad 


Italy Promoting 
Commerce Abroad 


vv 
Free Course on Pan Ameri- 


can Trade O fered 
+ 


With a view toward developing 
closer cultural and ALmer- 
cial relations with Latin A ‘ica; 
an. Italian royal: decree has ‘es- 
tablished a free course in Italo- 
Latin American commercial and 
economic relations in the Univer- 
sity of Genoa, according to report 
received Feb. 7 in the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache Mowatt M. Mitchell, at Rome. 

The course is open to Italians or 
foreigners who desire to study the- 
oretical, and. practical matters re- 
garding commerce betw Italy 
and Latin America, 

It is described as including the 
physical geography, politics and 
economics of the regions and prob- 
lems of emigration; a study of the 
goods produced and of the imports 
and exports of that region with 
special regard to trade with Italy; 
political and international law. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce). 





| 8078,’ for authority to issue $7 


|for thé 


| ment. 


| its officers and employes, and the officers 


Proceeds of Sale to Officers 
And Employes Is Intended 
For Improvements 


| ‘The New York Central Railroad ap- 
| plied, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|missipn Feb. 7 in- Finance Docket No. 


par value, of its capital stock. 


Proceeds from the sale of the stock | 
will be used»as required.by the carrier 
c construction, completion, exten- 
sion and improvement of its facilities, 
including ‘the acquisition of new equip- 


The railroad proposed to offer to 
and employes of controlled companies, 
for subscription at $130 per share 75,000 
Shares of the aggregate par value of 
$7,500,000. 

The stock will be offered to those who | 
have been for two years or more con- 
tinWBusly in the employ of the New York 
Central of controlled companies, the sub- 
seriptions to be received untik the close 
of business on Mar, 31; 1930: One or 
more shares of stock may be subscribed) 
for, the maximum number of shares for 
which an employe may subscribe not to 
exceed one share for each $400 of his 
annual rate of pay at the time of sub- 
scription, based on his average earnings 
for the three months immediately pre- 
ceding the month in which subscription 
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per cent valuation. 

In the districts surrounding Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, St. Louis and St. Paul, | 
there has been a particular pick-up dur- 
ing the past week in the mortgage mar- 
| ket, with many loans being favorably 
| negotiated at the present time. 

New England Optimistic 

There is a slight improvement in the 
situation in New England and a con- 
siderable optimistic attitude has devel- 
oped in that section regarding the im- 
|mediate future of the mortgage money 
|market. No favorable change has been 
|noted in the situation in the districts 
surrounding Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
|and Indianapolis. This also applies. -to 
|certain spotty conditions in the South, 
| including Atlanta, where sufficient funtis 
| have not been received to enable them to 


500,000, | enter the mortgage market in a notice- 
’ ’ 4 
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Shareholder Liability 


House Committee Endorses Bill 
Passed by Senate 


The House Committee on banking and 
Currency at an executive session Feb, 7 
agreed to report favorably to the House 
a bill (S. 544), authorizing receivers of 
national banking associations to com- 


promise s older$’ liability. The bill 
Was passed the Senate Jan. 6. It 
follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that any receiver 
of. a national: banking association is 


Measure Approved 


authorized, with the approval! of the Comp- 


troller of the Currency and upon the 
order of a court of record of competent 
jurisdiction, to. compromise, either be- | 
fore or after judgment, the individual 
liability of any shareholder of such as- 
sociation,  . : 


.| small to support the 


question,” he said, “is the. right of every 
man to live his wn. life, provided he 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


No Preventive 


+ 
und Management, Not, 
ze, Gives Safety, Says | 
Oklahoma Commissioner | 


So 
Si 


_ State of Oklatema: 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 7.. | 

Branch or group banking affords no 
specific cur& for banking ills, in the opin- | 
ion ,of .C. G. Shull, State bank,commis- | 
sioner, as recently expressed before the | 
Oklahoma State Bankers Association. | 
The remedy, Mr. Shull stated, is better | 
banking. : | 

There are banks operating, however, | 
Mr. Shull stated, in communities too} 
m. ‘ 

“There are bankers here,” he said, 
“operating a benk in a community which | 
has two banks where only one is needed 
and can be supported. I want to ask 
that you go home with a determination 
to correct the situation yourself before 
it is too late.” 

The number of Oklahoma cities that 
will support a trust department is very 
limited, in the opinion of Mr. Shull, knd 
he has on several occasions advised bank- 
ers in medium-sized county-seat towns 
not to attempt to organize a trust busi- 


ness. 

“This is a ial line of banking, 

Mr, Shull stele “and needs trained of- 

ficers, and the field of operation must: be 
——— 


| 
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ve 


Now since tobacco growers are, for 
the most part, unorganized at present, | 
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Branch Banking Found to Offer 


of Financial Ills‘ 


Deceit Is Alleged 
By Oil: Company 
vv 


Restraint in Use of Name 
‘Standard’ Sought 
v 


PORTLAND, ME,, Feb. 7.—The 

Standard Oil Company of New 
York, Inc., is seeking a restrain- 
ing order against the Standard Oil 
Company of Maine, Inc:, in Federal 
court here, Judge John A. Peters 
presiding. 

The petitioners allege that the 
Maine corporation was named for 
the purpose of deceiving purchas- 
ers of gasoline and oil and to lead 
them to assume ews ty buying 
products of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York. 

T aine corporation was or- 
ganized in September, 1929, and 
the petition filed in Federal court 
alleges that the company was 
formed at the instance of Harry 
Starr, New York attorney, and 
Agee Sapiro, New York capital- 

t. 
corporations have been formed in 
eight or more States. 


It is alleged also that similar || 


panies operating splendidly constructed 


planes. ’ 
But, let us look a little further. Are 
we using these assets? Do we travel 
by air? Do we ship by air? In some 
measure, yes, but not nearly to the ex- 
tent that might reasonably be expected. 
It behooves us to educate ourselves to 
a point where we will step as nimbly 
aboard a plane ds we board a train, 
steamer or automobile. That time is ap- 
proaching rapidly, because day by day 
more people are traveling by aircraft. 


Effect of Reduced Rates 


This progress and the desire of the 
people to fly has been particularly dem- 
onstrated by the heavy increase in 
passenger loads on thdése lists that have 
recently reduced their rates. ‘Aireraft 
exhibits can be made to play important 
roles in educating the public to make use 
of aviation because aviation shows give 
large numbers of people a first-hand 
chance to make comparative notes be- 
tween various types of aircraft. 

‘Why should ple want to fly? Be- 
cause the airplane travels faster than 


trial history of this Nation, that a 
éver higher speeds in communication and 
transportation are vital to progress. But 
sheer speed loses its effectiveness if we 
cannot be reasonably certain of keep- 
ing rigidly on schedule. Bad weather is 
the greatest handicap to <he full accom- 
plishment of this end, in so far as flying 
is concerned. So that the big battle is to 
increase our speed, and eliminate bad 
weather as a hindrance to timely ar- 
rivals. 

_ From recent developments we are 
justified in predicting that the intense 
efforts made during the past few years’ 
to overcome weather hazards will turn 
into victory.. When that has been done— 
when the perils of fog no longer exist, 
and the menace to flight of low clouds 





| and poor visibility have been removed— 


we can truly say that the conquest of 
the air has been completed. 
Blind Flying 
One of the most important flights in 
history was made by Lt. James Doo- 
little last. Fall when he took off, flew 
for about half an hour, and landed with- 
out. having seen anything but. the in- 
struments in his completely enclosed 
cockpit. It so happened that the flight 
took place on a fine, sunny day, but so 
far as Lt. Doolittle was concerned it 
might have been on the murkiest night 
or in the thickest fog. 
His success was due to the use of in- 


| struments which told him his actual alti- 


tude above the ground, thus enabling 
him to fly blind cross-country, and then 


;to turn around and land through the 


use of a radio system which not alone 
gave him his direction but also told 
him when and where to land. 

These experiments, carried on by the 
|Guggenheim Fund, in cooperation with 
the Army, are being continued by the 
Army Air Corps at its experimental! sta- 
| tion near Dayton, Ohio, and it is safe to 
| say that it is only a matter of time be- 
fore the weather menace will have been 
practically eliminated from aviation just 


[Continued on Pagé 10, Column 4.) 


Offer of Mr. Stimson 
Analyzed by Mr. Hale 


| Senator Says Conference Trend 


Involves Radical Changes 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairs 


;man of the Senate Naval Affairs Cone 


mittee, declared Feb. 7, that the offer 


|of the Secretary of State, Henry lL. 


Stimson, at the London naval confer. 
ence Feb. 6 on naval parity involves 
“radical changes” in the United States 
position and “manifestly does not pro 
vide for our American naval needs,” 

The offer meant by Mr. Hale ¢ ited 
in The United States Daily of Feb. 6) 
| was made by Secretary Stimson, head of 
| the United States delegation to the naval 
| conference, and was in reference to tone 
| nage parity with Great Britain, particu- 
larly. regarding cruisers, 

Changes Called Radical f 

The statement of Senator Hale follows 
in full text; 
' The Stimsgn offer involves very rad- 





|} taken by the Navy Department and the 

| United States Government that our fur. 

frog cruiser demands call for vessels of 

| the maximum tonnage and armament 

| allowed under the Washi : 
If our policy has been correct one 

| in the past, and if nothing has oceurred 


[Continued on. Page 3, Column £3 : 
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Gen. Hines Advocates Defi- 
of Agency 

~ From Administration ‘of 

“Federal Compensation 


Government insurance should be defi- 
nitel separate from compensation, as 
administered by the Veterans’ Bureau 
and Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Bureau, intends to make another ef- 
fort to amend the law toward a clear 

tinction between the two, according 
to his testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee on the inde- 
endent offices appropriation bill (H .R. 

46), just reported to the House. 

Section 305 of the World War veterans’ 
act was ety. an errér, said Gen. 
Hines. e explained that under this 
provision, if retroactive compensation 
can be shown above the sum paid to a 
veteran and it remains uncollected /at 
the time his policy lapsed, the differ- 
ence may be used for the purchase and 
reinstatement of a proportionate amount 
of insurance. 


Incentive for Review 
This provision ties compensation to in- 


surance and makes the Government in- | 


surance contract less clear cut, the di- 
rector said. 

“What is worse,” he added, “is that 
it sets up an incentive for the review of 
2% case for the purpose of getting an in- 
creaSe, no matter how small, and over a 
given period, for the purpose of rein- 

at is not a 


stating the insurance. 
healthy situation. 

“In. many instances you will find that 
it is not the veteran any longer, and it 


may not be his wife or his immediate | 


dependents who are trying to get this 


insurance money; but it may be his | tion of his resolution (H. Res. 145), 


estate, or a group of persons in whem the 
veteran had not much interest at the | 
time. even when he had his policy. 

“There is a decided misunderstanding 
on the part of some members of Con- 
gress and on thé part of the public that 
all of the insurance was paid for, that is, 
that the men paid premiums sufficient to 
cover all losses on their insurance. 
course, that is not so.” 


Insurance Suits Increased 


Speaking of recent large increases in 
number of insurance suits brought 
against the Bureau, reaching a present 
tetal of approximately 4,500, General 
Hines ‘said: “In the early history of the 
war risk insurance the theory was ad- 
vanced that if the men in the forces 
could be insured, that means would un- 
doubtedly prevent pensions. And it 
probably would, I think, 

“But as soon as the Army was brought 
home and demobilized, immediately the 
men proceeded to let their insurance 
lapse. Instead of 4,500,000 men carrying 
IMsurance to the current date, we have 


648,870 that have continued and con-| 


verted their insurance to one of the types 
of policies previded.” 

The Government’s expenditures for 
term insurance ‘of $1/200,000,000 up to 
the present exceed by $750,000,000 the 
amount collected in premiums, Gen. 
Hines said, and the Government faces a 
future liability on this account of ap- 
eater $1,330,000,000, which must 

met by appropriations in future years. 

Items Included in Bill 

The appropriation bill,.as reported to 

the House, 


lowing items: 


Salaries and 
$45,500,000. = nd expenses 


compensation $196,000,000, an increase 


of $4,550,000; military and naval insur- | 
ance $120,000,000, an increase of $4,750,- | 


000; adjusted certificate fund $112,000,- 
000, same as this year; medical and 
hospital services $35,600,000, an increase 
+f $3,950,000; hospital facilities and serv- 
ices $2,000,000, décrease af $4,000,000; 
printing and binding $125,000. 
sneneneeeneneeenemeee eee 


Sir Esme Howard Bids 
Farewell to Mr. Hoover 


Sir Esme Howard, retiring British 
Ambassador to the United States and 
dean of the diplomatic corps, called at 
the White House Feb. 7 to pay his fare- 
well respects to President Hoover. The 
ambassador plans to leave Washington 
Feb. 19 and to sail from New York for 
England Feb. 21. 

Sir Esme said he would mail his letter 
of recall to the Department of State in 
a few days. He called on President 
Hoover at this time because the latter 
plans to leave the city Feb. 8 and will 
not return to Washington before the am- 
bassador leaves. 


Sir Esme has been British Ambassador 
at Washington sincé Mar. 5, 1924, ac- 
ovens to records of the Department of 

ate. 


Committee Named 
By Cotton Agencies 


Cooperative Associations to 


Have Commodity Advisers 


Cotton cooperatives, on invitation of the 


Federal Farm Board, have chosen a cot- | 


ton commodity advisory committee, the 

ard announced on Feb. 7. 

This is the fourth commodity advisory 
committee to be formed, the others being 
for wheat, wool and mohair, and dairy 
Beptnete. The Board’s announcement 

dliows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announces 
that it has been advised by the cotton 
cgoperative associations that they have 
selected, on invitation of the Board, an 
advisory commodity committee for cotton 
composed of the following members: 

Bradford Knapp, 
Agriculture, Auburn, Ala.;. Robert 
Amory, Amory-Browne Company, Bos- 
ton; U. B. Blalock, general mapager, 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative sociation, Raleigh, N. C.; H. 
Lane Yotg, cotton grower, executive 
vice president, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tiénal Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and chairman, 

ltural committee, National Bank- 
ers Association; A. H. Stone, vice presi- 


- dent, Staple Cotton Growers Association, | 


Greenwood, Miss.; Lynn Stokes, presi- 
dent, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton As- 


sociation, and general manager, Texas | 


Farm Bureau Gin Company (Coopera- 


tive), Dallas, Tex.; S. L. Morley, general | 


manager, Oklahoma Cotton Growers As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Amory was certified to the Board 


| 


president, College of | 


The. ee 


i 


- vine 


ngress of the 
United 


States 


Proceedings of February 7, 1930 
The Senate. 


TH SENATE met at 11 a. m. 
Mi co re co te Zz 

ssissippi, pro. . three amend- 
ments to the tariff bill for reduction 
in rates on certain lead pigments. 
(Details on page 12.) Two amend- 
ments were adopted, te the third, 
seeking a reduction on White lead, was 
debated at length. 

A message was received from the 
House announcing the signing by the 
Speaker of a resolution for an appro- 
priation for eradication of the pink 
bollworm. 


mittee of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs investigating conditions on 
reservations was submitted by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, member 
of the subcommittee. (Details on 


page 8.) 

A MESSAGE was received from the 
House announcing the signing of 

a bill by the Speaker. 

A message was received from. the 
President. 

Senator Copeland .(Dem.), of, New 
York, asked to have expun from 
the Congressional Record a letter in- 
serted by Senator Heflin -(Dem.),. of 
Alabama, which condemned the. mar- 
riage of a negro man and a white 


a 





THE HOUSE convened Feb. 7 
n 


oon. 
| Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
| Jasper, Ala., secured unanimous adop- 


expressing regret in connection with 
the fines of former Chief Justice 
William H. Taft. 
| Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
| Meridian, Miss., urged the House to 
appropriate $1,500,000 for the purchase 
| of the Vollbehr collection of fifteenth 
| century literary works. 
page 3.) P . 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., spoke on prohibition. 
(Summary on page 1.) 

P & 


| 


[HE HOUSE then resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole for fur- 
| ther consideration of H. R. 8574, to 


iss 


Substitutes Reduce 


_ Demand for Butter 


Growing Use of Margarine in 


Europe Expected to Cause 
Lower Prices 


| Increasing use of butter substitutes in 


European countries is a factor of grow- 
| ing importance affecting both the de- 


| mand for butter in importing countries 


| and the surplus in butter exporting coun- 
| tries, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


| nomics stated Feb. 7. 


| Although the United States is a butter- 
‘importing country, a great increase in 


se, carried $511,225,000 for the| the use of butter substitutes would de-; according to the statement. 
Veterans’ Bureau, embracing the fol-| crease the world demand for butter, | 


| cause the world price to decline, and 


$2,000,000 increase over | finally cause butter prices in the United | Lighthouse Site Approved 
the present year; military and naval | States to be lower, it was stated orally | 


in the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s announcement follows in 
| full text: 
| The increasing consumption of butter 
| substitutes in European countries is a 
|factor of growing importance as affect- 

ing both the demand for butter in im- 

porting countries and the surplus in but- | 
| ter exporting countries. 
| Margarine consumption in Germany | 
|now exceeds butter consumption. In| 
| Denmark and The Netherlands the ex-; 
| portable surplus of butter is augmented | 
| by the use of margarine in home con-! 
jsumption. The igcreased use of butter | 
| substitutes in European countries is at-| 
| tributed in part to material improvement 
|in the quality of European margarine. 
| Foreign production of butter in recent } 
| years has followed much the same up- 
| ward trend as that of the United States. 
| Relatively low. American butter prices 
| during much of the past year have dis- 

couraged imports into the United States 
and produced a slight export balance. 
| New Zealand butter shipments to Canada 
continue to increase, but of the Cana- 
|dian cream and milk thus displaced 
some 20 per cent less than in the previous 


year was sold in the United States iM | the educational. system of Haiti. 


| 1929. 

| Other factors in the current interna- 
| tional dairy situation are that United 
| States imports of Swiss cheese are in- 
creasing, while the American output of 
Swiss cheese shows a corresponding de- 


| cline; butter production in Switzerland | 


|is being encouraged to relieve overpro- 


| duction of chees¢, and in Italy, which is | 


| the source of nearly half of the United 
| States cheese imports, cheese production 
| has increased steadily in recent years. 


Seating of Mr. Wurzbach 
Is Favored by Committee 


| The House Elections Committee No. 3 
| unanimously favors the seating of Harry 

M. Wurzbach, of San Antonio, Tex., 
| as the Représentative of the 14th Texas 
| district, Representative Sears 
| af Omaha, Nebr., chairman of the Com- 
| mittee, stated orally Feb. 7, 


A partial report from the subcom- | 





The House of Representatives’ 


at 4 provide for the transfer of prohibition 


(Details on ‘| 


| Michigan for park purposes the Cheboy- 


(Rep.), | 





Representative McCloskey (Dem.), of 
San Antonio, whose election was con- 
tested by. his opponent, Mr. Wurzbach, 
recently informed the Committee that 
he would concedé the House seat, Mr. 





Sears said. Charges of “fraudulent al- 
‘teration of returns” were filed against 
Mr., McCloskey by his opponent in the 
race. 

Mr. Sears said that the Committee’s 
decision woul@ be embodied in a report 
to be made within the next few days. 


as an “experienced processor, cotton 
spinner,” and Mr. Stokes ag an “experi- 
enced processor, manager cotton gins.” 

This is the fourth advisory commodity 
committee to be set up by cooperative 
associations on invitation of the Federal 
Farm Board as provided by the agriy 
cultural marketing act, the others being 
dairy products, wool and mohair, and 
| Wheat. 





Sy 
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+ woman in New York City. Senator 


Copeland declared the statements in 
the letter to be “decidedly offensive 
to my State,” and objected particu- 
larly to c jat te and mu- 


s 

aie officials of New York encour- 
such marriages, 

Senator Heflin refused fo agree to 


expunction of the letter. Upon request 
of Senator Harfison (Dem,), of Missis- 
sippi, unanimous consent was given 
to the appointment by the Vice si- 
dent of a committee of three to con- 
sider whether the letter should be 
expunged, 
A 


THE SENATE resumed 
tion of the tariff. 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Judiciary Committee chairman, author 
of Muscle Shoals legislation, announced 
that in a few days he would speak in 
the Senate on testimony given two 
years ago by Chester A. Gray, legisla- 
tive representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which has | 
been contradicted in testimony recently | 
given re the House ny Affairs | 
Committee by the president, W. B. Bell, 
of the Cyanamid Co. 
At 5,26 p. m. the Senate recessed, 
on motion of Senator Smoot, until 11 
a. m. Feb. 8. 


considera- 


enforcement from. the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice. 

Representatives Gasque (Dem.), of 
Florence, S. C., and Cochran (Dem.), 
of St. Louis, Mo., spoke in favor of 
amending the measure so, as to vest 
authority for issuance of alcohol with- 
drawal permits solely in the Attorney 
General. Representative Swing (Rep.), 
of El Centro, Calif., opposed the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Representative Ellis (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., favored amending the 
measure so as to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury sole power to issue 
alcohol permits. The bill in its present 
form vests this power jointly in the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. ° 
The House adjourned at 4:25 to noon, | 
| Feb. 8. 





Date of Human Inhabitance 
Of United States Is Sought 


| To fix more definitely the time when | 
/man began to live in the area that is, 
| now the United. States, Dr. James W. 
| Gidley of the vertebrate paleontology sec- 

| tion, National Museum, will again visit 
Florida, it was stated orally Feb. 7 at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Evidence already discovered in Florida 
| by Dr. Gidley, it was stated, has con- 
| Vinced most anthropologists that man in- 
| habited this continent in the Pleistocene 
| period. Dr, Gidley’? search is intended 
| to find more remains of man in asso- 
| elation with those of animals, and thus to | 
| fix with more certainty the beginning of 
| human inhabitance, which may have been 
| anywhere from somewhat less than 100,- 
}000 to more than 1,000,000 years ago, | 





! 


For Park in Michigan 


The House Committee on Interstate 
‘and Foreign Commerce ordered favor- 
ably reported to the House Feb. 7 a bill 
| (S. 846), authorizing the Secretary of 
| Commerce to convey to the State of 


gan Lighthouse Reservation on the shore 
of Lake Huron. The bill passed the 
Senate Dec. 18. 


Banker Named Head 
Of Haiti Commission 


W. C. Forbes and Four Others 
Chosen by President 


President Hoover announced Feb. 7 se- 
lection of five members of the commis- 
sion to investigate the Haitian situation. 
The chairman is William Cameron 
Forbes, Boston banker. 

The President announced that he had 
asked Dr. Robert R. Moton, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala., to 
undertake a separate investigation. of 


‘President Hoover orally stated there 
was some disinclination on the part of 
some Members of the Senate and House 
to serve on the Haitian Commission 
and therefore the congressional mem- 
bership had not been determined. 

President Hoover’s formal announce- | 
ment, in full text, follows: 

I have now appointed the Haitian Com- | 
mission which will be composed of Mr 
W. Cameron Forbes,.as chairman; Mr. 
Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Elie Vezina, of Rhode Island; Mr. James 
Kearney, of New Jersey; Mr. William 
Allen White, of Kansas. 

In cooperation with Mr. Forbes, I have | 





‘Visible’ Stocks Are 11,000,000 Bushels Less and ‘Invisi-| To Formulate Policies 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SA 


|carry a number of paid passengers 


requested Dr. R. E. Moton, president of 


e 


To.Prove Abili 

‘Tn Various Planes 

Papers Showing Experience 
In Handling Type. of . Ma- 


chine Being Used Must Be 
Carried With Licenses 


By Clarence M. Young 
Assistant Seeretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics 

Holders of /limited commercial and 
transport pilot licenses from the De- 
partment of Commerce hereafter will 
not ‘be permitted to carry passengers 
for hire in licensed aircraft unless they 
have obtained, in addition to their pilot’s 
license, a “pilot’s rating authority” from 
a Department aeronautical inspector in 
the field. 

This action by the Department of 
Commerce in amending the air. com- 
merce regulations is designed to guard 
against any accidents or mishaps that 
may result to paid passengers and the 
pilots as well, if the pilots attempted 
to carry paid passengers in a type of 
aircraft with which they had little or 
no experience. 

Specific Training Evidenced 

The “pilot’s rating authority,” there- 
fore, is official evidence that the pilot is 
particular is qualified to fly the type or 
types of planes used in the ‘transporta- 
tion of passengers for hire. Without 
this authority, a pilot who might have 
received all of his previous training and 
experience in small open planes 6f low 
horsepower could step into a trimotored 
cabin transport for the first time and 


under authority of his limited commercial 
or transport license prior to the amend- 
ment. 

The pilots themselves under the new 
amendment do not have to apply to the 
Aeronauties Branch in Washington but 
will ‘contact a Department aeronautical 
inspector in the field, make known the| 
types of ships in which they have been 
catrying or contemplate carrying paid 
passengers; stand a test as to their 
ability to handle these types, and other- 
wise demonstrate their familarity with 
the characteristics of the aircraft in| 
question. 

After they have satisfied the inspector 
that they have had ample experience on 
thé type or types of planes.in which they 
will carry paid passengers, they will re- 
ceive a printed form which is to be kept | 
permanently with their Department of 
Commerce pilot’s license and which form | 
sets forth 12 classes and types of air- 
planes according to weight, Open or'| 
closed type and single or multiengined. 

The types on which the pilots qualify, 
translated into terms of weight, number 
of engines and open or closed type, will | 
be entered on this blank and it will be-| 
come a necessary part of the pilot's 
license. Therefore, one license, with the 
“pilot’s rating authority” will cover oper- 
ations in all types of planes in which 
they will carry paid passengers. 

Tests Are Described 


| 


oo | 
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(Sale of Power’ From Bovdder Dark 


' Is Said to Involve Many Difficulties 


Secretary Wilbur Says Production Must Compete With Cur, 
rent Produced at Near-by Oil and Gas Field 


Sale of power from the Boulder Dam 
project involves many difficulties, for it 
must be sold over a great gas and oil 
field in competition with the steam gen- 
erated from burning of those produtts, 
said the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, in an address Feb. 6 
through WMAL and affiliated stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“Unless water’was the object,” he said; 
“it would be difficult: indeed to obtain a 
sufficient market.” 

Outlining the development of the Ket- 
tleman Hills oil fields in California, 

artly on Government Jand, Secretary 
Wilbur said there is & good chance to 
prevent the waste that began on its digs 
covery. 3 

“Unless we can work out a unit or co- 
operative plan,” he said, “everyone will 
lose, including the Govérnment.” 

A summary of Secretary Wilbur’s ad- 
dress was published in the issue of Feb. 
%. The address follows in full text: 


The buckskin-clad hunter with his long 
rifle and hatchet typified the early Ameri- 
can pioneer. Then came the covered 
emigrant wagon as the western prairies 
were conquered, and then the railroad 
carrying new emigrants from the Ohio 
Valley to the Pacific coast. 


Natural Resources 
Are Made Available 


This conquering of a large portion of 
a continent by successive waves of coura- 
geous and versatile men and vigorous 
and brave women with the bloods of 
Europe in their veins makes one of the 
great records in the geographical ad- 
vance of the human race. ith plow, 
spade, and saw, with dams, waterfalls, 
dynamite, and wheels, with schoolhouse, 
church, and factory, with organization, 
and accumulated wealth, the vast treas- 
ures of field and forest, stream and hills 
have been brought under control. 

We are harvesting the crops of the 
ages in our coal, oil, iron, and other min- 
erals, and the crop of centuries in our 
forests. We have been so busy doing the 
work of the day, attaining domination 
and control over -nature, that almost 
without realization of what has. been 
going on we suddenly find eur Nation a 
huge economic unit, a great world power, 
a great reservoir of wealin, and the old- 
est established republic. 

By the aid of invention, discovery, and 
research, we are building a great civiliza- 
tion by learning to bring into our service 
certain dependable universal laws. Farm- 
ing has become a business, each farm 
providing its rivulet to the great stream 
of trade. Each waterfall is adding its 
fragment of power to the great indus- 
trial strength of the Nation; each coal 
mine or oil well is having a share in that 
controlled combustion which turns the 
wheels of transportation and manufac- 
ture. With train and steamboat,: cable 
and radio, we are doing our part to con- 
struct a new world interlocked by a 
myriad of associations. 

The day of simple pioneering has gone 
by. Newpioneer days are with us and 








A pilot who already holds a license but 
who desires a “pilot’s rating authority” 
for Single-engined planes will be given a 
flight test to include two gentle precision 
landings, two figure “8” maneuvers, and 
one spiral, logether with an examination 
on his knowledge of the fuel, ignition, 
and starting systems of the plane or 
planés in question, and such other tests 
as may be deemed necessary. 

An applicant for a rating for multi- 
engined planes in addition to a flight test 
similar to the one peveecpes for ‘single- 
engined planes, will be examinéd as to 
his knowledge of fuel, ignition and start- 
ing systems, ability to handle the plane 
on the ground, including use of throttles 
and brakes; use of stabilizer on taking 
off and landing and control wheel posi- 
tion before the taking off; rate of climb 
on take-off; skill in sychronizing the en- 
gines; right and left turns with alternate | 
outboard engines throttled and adept- 
ness in using throttles, controls and 
brakes during approach for and after 
landing. 

Persons patronizing plane operators 
who carry passengers for hire have the 
tight, on demand, to see the “pilot’s rat- 
ing authority” just as they have the} 
right to demand production of the pilot’s 
license. 


Elk Invasion Menaces 
Pastures in Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Feb. 7. 

Elk have become such a menace to 
ranchers in the Syn River district that 
a herder will be employed to keep them 
in check, according to the State game 
warden, Robert Hill. 

The warden said that the elk are in- 
vading pastures to such an extent that 
the farmers are unable to handle them, 
and the ranchers are forbidden to kill 
the animals. 

There are 3,000 elk in the district, Mr. 
Hill said, and the only effective means 
of controlling them is for the State game 
commission to employ a herder. 


Ol ea 


Tuskegee Institute, on behalf of the in- 
stitute and such other educational affili- 
ation as he may suggest, to undertake an 
exhaustive investigation into the educa- 
tional system of Haiti with view to 
recommendations for the future. 

The Commission will be leaving for 
Haiti about Feb. 20 or 25. 


before us. The further conquest of our 
continent and its resources is too much 
for any. man with a rifle. or any family 
with an emigrant wagon. We must work 
in groups; we must have great financial 
resources and depend upon the expert, 
who, with an open and prepared mind, 
is the only safe guide in the new pioneer- 
ing. 

in this advance of 3,000 miles across 
the continent we have set up certain| 
political units, for the most part 
bounded by right angles, regardless of 
the topography. of the country, or of 
those natural lines made by tHe crest 
of hills or mountains, or by streams. 
In other words, we have placed over the 
continent a checkerboard of political units 
without regard to those physical condi- 
tions which in the long run determine 
the economic and social status of the 
men and women making up our Com- 
monwealth. 


Department Played Part 


In Pioneering Activities 

Historically the Department of the In- 
terior has played a large part in this 
country’s pioneering. As new territory 
was absorbed, the lands belonging to the 
National Government were distributed, 
through the General Land Office of the 
Department, to States, private citizens, 
through cession, sale, through special 
acts of Congress, including the home- 
stead law, the timber and stone act, the 
stockraising homestead act, and in a 
number ‘of other ways. 

When the special semiarid conditions 
of the West were met, the Reclrmation | 
Service of the Department was brought | 
into being in order that there might be | 
concerted action to Conquer the mountain 
and the desert. Alongside of the prob- 
lem of handling the public lands was the | 
necessity of caring for the interests of 
the» Indians. who had once roamed 
throughout the whole of our territory— 
thus came about the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 

In the western march, certain unique 
and beautiful areas were discovered. 
Their treasures belonged to the whole 
people, so that they’ were set apart as | 
national parks. The lure of gold brought | 
men to face hardships and dangers and | 
to seek "for wealth in every nook and 
|cranny of the West. The Geological Sur- 
vey helped not only to discover ‘these | 
mineral resources, but also all of the 
other forms of wealth hiddén in our con- 
jtinent or to be developed through the 
control of stream flow. The discovery of | 
coal beds and petroleum have had much | 
to do with the development of our vast | 











| Wheat Supply in Canada Estimated 


As Being Smaller Than One Year Ago 


ble’ Believed to Have Declined by 60,000,000 
By C. E. Brookhart 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce, at Winnipeg 


The “visible” supply of wheat in Can- 
ada, meaning the grain in store in coun- 
try elevators, interior and lake terminals, 
loaded on boats for Winter storage and 


other marketing positions, continues to 
remain higher than at the same date last 


ear. 

Total “visible” as reported by the 
board of grein commissioners. for Jan. ; 
10, was slightly over 155,000,000. bush- 
els compared with a total of: more than 
144,000,000 bushels a year ago. There 
is a tremendous difference, however, in 
the amount of wheat remaining in farm- 
ers’ hands which is still to be delivered 
ond ohn constitutes the “invisible sup- 
ply. 


The Canadian press has gatimneted that 
this “invisible” supply is 60,000, bush- 
els less than a year ago at this time. 
This is based on an estimate as of Jan. 
15, that only 21,000,000 bushels of wheat 
remained to’ be delivered by the farmers 
before the end of the crop year on July 
81. Other estimates have been close to 
this figure. 

Between Jan. 15 and July 31 of 1929, 


been delivered by farmers, thus being 
transferred from the “invisible” to the 
“visible” stocks of wheat. During 1928 
102,000,000 bushels were delivered be- 
tween the same dates, and the figures for 
1927. and 1926 were 52,000,000' bushels 
and 45,000,000 bushels, respectively. * 


wealth. ; 

The American public school yepre- 
sented in the Department through the 
Office of Education has been carried 
along by each group of settlers until it 
is to be found almost everywhere. 


Commission Established : 





It may be interesting to think of the 
present activities of the Department of 
the Interior in this gathering up of choice 
places and in this handling of natural re- 
sources as well as in the picking up of 
the loose ends and remnants left after 
the first great sorting over of our landed 
tesources. The function of the Depart- 
ment has been to operate the mechanisms 
by which public possessions were pagsed 
into private hands. 

In so far as the public lands are con- 
cerned, we have now reached a stage 
where only a few hundred millions of 
acres are in the control of the Depart- 
ment, although the National Government 


| 82,000,000 bushels are reported to have | through the national forests has very 


large areas under its control in most of 
the western and some ef the other States: 
There is too a considerable body of pub- 
lic land: in the great territory of Alaska 
available for future use. 

A Public Lands Commission has becrf 
appointed by the President representa- 


tive of the. western public-land States, 
and also ofthe broader interests of the 
Nation, to make a searching study of 
these remaining lands to see what final 
disposition can most wisely be made of 
them. 

There has been a vast change, which 
compels new thinking and new decisions. 

This is not only because of the differ- 
ence ‘in topography and quality of these 
public lands, but because of the neces- 
sity of the adoption of appropriate na- 
tional policies which will preserve their 
values in minerals, forest and plant re- 
sources, and water for the future. 

Perhaps I tan best indicate the shifts 
that are taking place as we look at these 
problems by reminding you of the differ- 
ence between the settler who could take 
his 160 acres of prairie land and through 
his own labor develop it into a highly 
productive farm in the course of a few 
years, and the problems facing the pio- 
neéer settler of today. 

The man who was in a good location 
on the prairie or ina favored valley, 
could be almost irdependent of his neigh- 
bors except in such matters as those di- 
rectly associated with government. He 
as an individual and the Government ‘as 
a landlord could in a simple manner 
work out the determination of his own- 
ership and he could be set free as a land 
owner to take his chances with the sea- 
sons and the Summer rains and the Win- 
ter snow. 

This process was one of almost un- 
bounded success all through most of the 
Mississippi Valley and absorbed many 
of the returning veterans of the war of 
1861 to 1865. But in the western third 
of the United States after the choice 
spots along the rivers and valleys, and 
after the first simple placer mining was 
exhausted, concerted action of groups 
was the only process by which success- 
ful settlement could be made. 

Even when the public lands were 4he 
public range for great herds of stock, 
it did not take long for the need of some 
form of control to show itself. Nature 
has a more forbidding aspect in fhe high 
mountains and in the arid valleys and 
demands that a higher price be paid for 
her conquest. 


Political Subdivisions 


Often. Create Problems 


As we look at many of the more diffi- 
cult problems of the West today we find 
that they involve millions of people and 
are regional in character. The checker- 


board of political units placed over the | 


continent often is a handicap rather than 
an advantage in trying to handle these 
great regional resources. 

Streams bringing necessary water for 
the irrigation of vast tracts of lands, 
often rise high up in the mountains of 
distant States. We can drop the stream 
over artificial waterfalls and make 
power; we can hold the water back, and 
where gravity permits it, bring life to 
settlements through irrigation. 

But the higher the mountain, the 
greater the elevation, the less suitable is 
the climate for those forms of vegetable 
life most -productive of income when 
brought, under control.;, The.» -political 
units. of all. the low valley land-have the 
greatest opportunity to develop wealth, 
but the development of. that wealth is 


dependent upon the resources of the dis- | 


tant hills. This brings about conditions 
which demand the regional handling of 
the great physical problems associated 
with the settlement of the West. Inev- 
itably, we have a conflict of the interests 
of political units in the use of available 
a resources. 

n the development of the plans for the 
erection of a great dam in the Colorado 
River at Black Canyon, the so-called 
Boulder Dam, seven States are vitally 
interested. The watershed of the Colo- 
rado brings in the States of Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, and California. As the water 
flows down from the hills of the so- 
called four upper basin States, it becomes 
of increasing value to the so-called three 
lower States—Nevada, California, and 
Arizona. 

The Boulder Dam act is the first great 
attempt in this federation of States to 
bring together seven States as’ political 
units for the development, control and 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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Change Is Sought * 
Tn Amendment ie* 
Prohibition Law 


House Committee Is Told, 
Specific Penalty for Cas- 


ual Offenses Would Help 
Court Procedure 


The Jones amendment to the prohibi- 
tion law might well be changed to spe- 
cifically prescribe the maximum punish- 
ment of casual or trivial offenses to six 
months or $500 fine, a House judiciary 
subcommittee was told by Roscoe Pound, 
member of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement on 
Feb. 7. His testimony closed the subcom- 
mittee hearings on the law enforcement 
bills introduced under the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 

Mr. Pound was the only witness of the 
day, though the former Attorney aeoetes 
of the United States, George W. Wicke 
sham, chairman of the Commission, sat 
beside him while he was answering the 
questions of members of the subcommit- 
tee. He expressed his personal view, 
without binding the Commission, in 
agreeing to a suggestion of a member 
as to expediency of specifically limiting 
the penalty for petty offenses in the 
present prohibition law’ instead of leav- 
ing the maximum wide open to the dis- 


| eretion of the courts. 


Would Help Procedure 

Representative Christopherson (Rep.), 
of Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., asked Mr. Pound 
if it would interfere with the Commis- 
sion’s program for relief of the conges- 
tion of the Federal courts if the Jones 
amendment and prohibition law were 
changed so that casual or trivial cffenses 
would become part of the substantive 
prohibition law, with a fixed maximum of 
six months imprisonment or $600 fine 
for such minor offenses. Mr. Pound 
agreed personally that such a change in 
substantive law would help procedurally, 
although the Commission has riot been 
dealing with substantive law, restricting 
its recommendations to procedural mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Pound was interrogated by most 


|of the subcommittee members. He said 


the courts have never shown a disposi- 
tion “to rubber stamp” reports of those 
to whom they have referred cases, for 
hearing and recommendation. He said 


| he felt “we can have confidence that the 
| judges will exercise their duties consci- 
| entiously.” 


He pointed out that under 
the pending proposals sponsored by the 
Commission, United tates commis- 
sioners would not render judgments so 
that the whole proceedings would be 
under the jurisdiction ard control of the 
courts of judgment. ‘The United State, 
commissioners, he emphasized, would 

be set up as a separate court at all, 

Myr. Pound told the Committee it had 
given considerable thought to use of 
the words “small quantities” as used in 
the bill it recommended defining casual 
or slight violations of the national pro- 
hibition law but that the term had not 
given the courts in the past any trouble 
and, the Commission felt it better. to 
abide-by that experience and leave it to 
the courts. He said there is no difficulty 
for the courts to distinguish between a 
hip flask and a violation involving a 
truckload of liquor. He said the Com- 
mission’s proposals do not involve double 
jeopardy. . 

Policy May Be Extended 

He said that while prohibition is only 
an element in the present conditions, it 
was felt by the Commissioh that if 
what it proposes works out: as expected 
the policy could be extended to all other 
cases. It felt therefore that anything 
done now to relieve congestion of the 
courts should be progressive and in the 
direction of a permanent policy appli- 
cable to future conditions as well. 

He said there are some difficult local 
conditions, referring to long distances 
in Texas, for instance, and certain 
peculiar procedure in West Virginia, in 
the latter resulting in what he called 


|“bargain days” in the disposition of 


cases. The Commission in its recom- 
mendations, he said, tried to make them 
applicable to the country as a whole. 
States, he said, have been very gener- 
ous in allowing the trial by jury right 
and ‘the, Commission kept that practice 
and experience in mind in its procedural 
recommendations as to jury demand by 
those convicted of prohibition violations. 
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¥ "Tobacco Growers 
Urged to Organize 
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' tors and who will support the associa- 


this connection attention is called to the 


Wine 
under this recommendation include: 
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By Farm Board 


Aid Under Agricultural Mar-| 
keting Act Slated to Be 
Available if Cooperatives 
Are Formed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


there is: little the Farm Board can do 
for them, other than to encourage and 
assist in organization. Mr. Stone, the| 
vice chairman, has offered assistance to | 
uny tobacco growing section that is really 
and seriously interested in organizing 
to take advantage of the agricultural 
marketing act and the Farm Board fa- 
cilities. 

Already growers in a number of States 
have taken the initial steps in this di- 
rection. South Carolina has led im an 
effort to organize her tobacco growers. 

“Ay After some preliminary conferences, 
a mass meeting of farmers from the 
tobacco territory was called at Florence, 
S. C., on Nov. 2, 1929. The meeting, | 
attended by about 1,000 growers, was; 
addressed by Mr. Stone and Mr. Williams 
of the Farm Board, following which a 
secret ballot was taken as to whether 
or not organization should be attempted. 

Committee Meetings Held 

Only four votes were cast against | 
the proposition, and then an organiza- 
tion committee of 16 growers, represent- 
ing the various tobacco counties, was 
elected. The committee prepared a con- 
tract that the thought would meet the 
local requirements., This contract was 
carefully reviewed, revised to some ex- 
tent and then approved by Mr. Stone! 
and by attorneys of the Farm Board. 

This contract ¢ontains no requirement 
as to any percentage of production to be 
secured, but it. allows the- organization 
committee to determine, after consulta- 
tion with the Farm Board, when suffi- 
cient acreage has been signed to enable 
the proposed association to operate effi- 
ciently. The contract contains a with- 
drawal clause giving the members the 
right, after the first two years of opera- 
tion of the association, to withdraw from 
it during a stated period in any year. 


Ten Mass Meetings 


A series of 10 mass meetings has just | 
been held in the tobacco district of 
South Carolina. At these meetings this 
contract and plan of organiaztion were 
presented.to the growers by the organ- 
ization committee~and a representative 
of the Farm Board. 

A campaign for signatures is now un- | 
der way. :No paid solicitors and no high 
pressure salesmanship metohds are be- 
ing used. ‘ 

_The extension. service of South Caro- 

2 is rendering very valuable assistance 
and the Farm Board has had a represen- 
tative there to help when needed; but | 
aside from this the growers themselves | 
are, through their State and local com- 
mittees, doing the work. Recent reports 
indicate that satisfactory progress is 
being made. 





Provisions of Contract 


The contract provides that the cam- 
paign’may continue until Mar. 15, 1931, 
but if the 1930.crop is to be handled the 
necessary signatures must be secured by 
Apr. 1 this year. Enough acreage may 
not be signed in time to operate this 
yeas. 

But the South Carolina committee is 
not so much concerned about that as 
about laying a good foundation and get- 
ting members who will be real coopera- 


tion through adversity as well as pros- 
perity. This policy is to be commended. 

Although South Carolina is furthest 
along in an organization effort, other to- 
bacco States making similar plans in- 
clude North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
Connecticut, and the western section of 
Tennessee. From interest being mani- 
fested and preliminary steps now being 
taken by tobacco growers in many 
States, it seems reasonable to expect that 
this commodity will, before very long, 
be well represented in the national agri- 
cultural program, 


Where consideration is being given to 
the idea of cooperative marketing, to- 
bacco producers should become familiar 
with what cooperative can do and what 
they cannot do, and should not expect 
from cooperatives the impossible. 


+ Also, serious thought should be given 
to the problem of overproduction. In 


“Agricultural Outlook for 1930,” - re- 
cenily published -by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which gives 
some valuable information on this ques- 
tion as it pertains to tobacco. 

The foregoing is the full text of 
an address, Feb. 7, through WRC 
and affiliated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Cp.; as a. part of Na- 
tional Farm and Home Radio Hour. 


Senator Hale Analyzes 
Naval Conference Trend 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

to change the wisdom of that policy, then 
the Stimson offer, which contemplates 
the building of at least 11. six-gun 
cruisers at an additional cost over the 
15-cruiser program of at least $58,000,- 
000, while giving us substantial parity in 
the types of ships allowed manifestly 
does not provide for our American naval 
needs, 


Should a treaty be negotiated along 
the lines of the Stimson offer, or indeed 
should any treaty be negotiated, the 

qyprole matter will be fully threshed out 

n the floor of the Senate and its com- 
mittees before final action is taken on 
ratification. 

I realize fully the difficulties that con- 
front the American delegation in London. 
I have hoped, and still hope, that an 
agreement may be reached that will give 
us the parity that our country demands 
and at the same time will recognize 
our American needs. 


Additional Funds Sought 
For Use of Indian Service 


A supplemental estimate for an ap- 
propriation of $182,500 for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the present fiscal 
year and a proposed authorization of | 
expenditure of $19,000 from the Indian 
tribal funds for the fiscal years 1930 and 
1931 were submitted to the House by 
President Hoover and the Budget Bu- 

Feb. 7. Expenditures proposed 





For the Coolidge Dam across canyon 
of Gila River, near San Carlos, Ariz. 
(reimbursable), 1930-31, $37,500 to 
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Gold Star Mothers of Nebraska 


Reduction in Building Expenditures e Repeal of Volstead 
Shown by Permits Issued in December 


Building permits issued in December 
in 273 cities of 25,000 populgtion or over 
indicate expenditures of $117,882,952, aj 
drop of 24.1 per cent from the Novem-' 
ber figure, according to a report just | 
made ‘public by the Bureau of Labor} 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
indicatéd cost for residential structures 
decreased 32.6 per cent and nonresiden- 
tial buildings 17.1 per cent, it was stated. 

Two of seven geographical divisions 
of the country reported increases, how- 
ever. These were the New England 
States, with a gain of 26.2 per cent, and 
the South Atlantic States with 4.8 per 
cent. 

December permits will provide dwell- 
ings for 6,137 families, as against 8,849 
for November, a drop of 30.6 per. cent, 
according to the report, the full text of 
which follows: 

The December report of building per- 
mits issued in principal cities of the 
United States is presented herewith. Re- 
ports were received from 275 cities hav- 
ing a population of 25,000 and over. Com- 
parative figures for November are also 
given for 273 cities. 

As before stated, the cost figures are 
for the cost of the building only. No 
land costs are included. Reports for 
individual cities cover only the corporate | 
limits of such cities. 


Five States Cooperate 
In Compiling Data 


Total building operations in the 273 
cities from which reports were received 
for both December and November show 
a decrease of 24.1 per cent in indicated 
expenditures comparing the December 
permits issued with the November per- 
mits issued. Residential buildings de- 
creased 32.6 per cent in indicated expen- 
ditures and nonresidential buildings 17.1 
per cent. 

Families provided for decreased 30.6 
per cent, comparing December with No- 
vember permits, 

Reports from these 278 cities for De- 
cember show permits to have been is- 
sued for building operations to cost 
$117,882,952.. The November permits 
show building operations to cost $155,- 
241,842. New dwelling places were pro-! 
vided for 6,137 families according to De- 
cémber permits and 8,849 according to 
November permits. 

The States of New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, 
through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collecting this information. 

Reports were received for both No- 





| 


| vember and December from 44 cities in 


New England, 62 cities in the middle 
Atlantic States, 70 cities in the east 
north central States, 22 cities in the west 
north central States, 30:.cities in the 
south Atlantic: States, 19 cities in the 
south central States, and 26 cities in 
the mountain and Pacific States. 

In the New England States according 
to building permits issued there was an 
increase in indicated expenditures for 
all building operations in December as 
compared with November of 26.2 per 
cent. Im residential buildings there was 
& decrease of 43.1 ‘per cent. In «non- 
residential buildings there was an in- 
crease of 177.5 per cent: The number 
of families provided with dwelling places : 
in the ‘new buildings for which permits ; 
were issued decreased 41 per cent, -com- 
paring December with November. 

Large increases for total building op- 
erations were shown in New Haven, Bos- 
ton, Pittsfield, and Providence. De- 
creases were registered in Bridgeport, 
Lynn, Springfield, and Cranston. 

No reports were received from Hart- 
ford and New Britain, Conn.; Brookline 
and Worcester, Mass.; and Newport, R. I. 


Decrease Is Shown 
For Middle Atlantic States 


In the middle Atlantic division there 
was’a decrease of 35.3 per cent in the 
estimated cost of all building operations, 


|comparing December permits with No- 
|}vember permits. 


Residential buildings 
decreased 32.7 per cent and nonresiden- 
tial buildings 35.4 per cent. The decrease 
in families provided for in new buildings 
was 26.2 per cent. 

_ The large decrease in projected build- 
ing in this division was largely accounted 
for by the slump in permits issued in 
New York City. In the borough of Man- 


; hattan the estimated cost of the erection 


of buildings for which permits were is- 
sued in. November was over $28,000,000 
and in December only $12,000,000. There 
was a large slump also in the borough of 
the Bronx and borough of Brooklyn. 
Newark, also in the metropolitan district. 
showed a marked decrease in indicated 
expenditures for building operations. 
There was also a decrease in Philadel- 
phia, but a substantial increase in Pitts- 
burgh. 

No reports were received from Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., Chester, Harrisburg, 
Lebanon, and Reading, Pa. 

Comparing permits issued in December 
with those issued in November in the 
east north central division, decreases 
were shown all along the line. The de- 
crease in residential building was 40.6 
per cent. The decrease in the number 
of families provided for in new house- 
keeping dwellings was 27.2 per cent. In- 
dicated expenditures for new nonresiden- 
tial buildings decreased 26.7 per cent, 
comparing December with November. 
Permits issued during December for all 
building operations in this division de- 
creased 32.5 per cent in estimated costs, 


vem 

Over 80 per cent of the $13,000,000 de- 
crease in this division was accounted for 
by falling-off in indicated operations in 


the City of Chicago. Comparing Decem- 
ber with November permits in that city, 
there was a decrease of $11,000,000. 

Notable increases tn building opera- 
tions in this division were shown in Fort 
Wayne, Hammond, and Milwaukee. In 
the latter city there was an increase of 
over $4,000,000 in nonresidential build- 
ing. 
eee 
complete the dam. This additional work 
would increase the cost of the dam.to 
$5,675,000. For Coolidge Dam power 
plant (reimbursable) $87,500, :for fiscal 
years 1930-31 to complete cofstruction 
of the power plant and development of 
electric power at the dam. 

For operation of hospital at. Keshena, 
on Menominee Reservation, Wisconsin, 
$10,000, and for hospitalization of an 
increased number of Indians at Holy 
Family Hospital, St. Ignatius, Mont., 


$4,000. 
For New York 


one with those issued during No. 
r, 


Treasury Department: 
City quarantine station improvements, 
$30,000; .Carville, La., marine hospital, 
$10,000; Fort Stanton, N. Mex., marine 
hospital, $14,000, 


Only Two of Seven Geographical Divisions Report ee 
In Construction; Residence Costs Decline 


’ Decreases were shown in Chicago, De- 
troit, Akron, and Flint. 

No reports were received from Canton 
and Youngstown, Ohio: Anderson, Ind.; | 


Battle Creek, Mich.; Madison and Ra- | 
cine, Wis. 


Cities in South Atlantic - 
Group Show Big Gain 


In the west north central division there | 
was a decrease in indicated expenditures | 
for new residential buildings of 49.4 per 
cent, comparing permits issued in De- 
cember with those issued in November. 
The .permits issued for new nonresiden-, 
tial buildings during December, however, 
showed an increase of 2.9 per cent in 
estimated costs, compared with those is- 
sued in November. 

The number of families planned for in 
new buildings decreased 52.5 per cent 
according to permits issued in December, 
compared with those issued in November. 

Decreases in indicated expenditures 
were shown in St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis in comparing December with 
November. Substantial increases were 
noted in Topeka and Sioux Falls and a 
slight. increase in Omaha. 

No reports were received from Hutchin- 
son, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. J 

Building permits issued in the south! 
Atlantic division show an increase for 
all building operations and for residential 
and nonresidential buildings. The in- 
crease in indicated expenditures for resi- 
dential buildings was 23 per cent, for 
nonresidential buildings 22 per cent; and 
for all building operations 4.8 per cent. 
The lower percentage of increase for to- 
tal building operations was caused by a 
large decrease in the cost of repairs. in 
the City of Baltimore for the month of: 
December as compared with those in 
November. 


The number of families provided for | 
in the new buildings for whieh permits 
were issued in December decreased 48.9 
per cent, compared with those provided 
for by ‘the permits issued in November. 

Large increases were shown in Wash- 
ington, Richmond, and Durham. De- 
creases were shown for Norfolk, Savan- 
nah, Huntington, and Wheeling. 


No reports were received from Pensa- 








‘cola and Tampa, Fla., Augusta, Ga., Wil- 


mington, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and; 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Many Cities Fail 
To Send in Reports 


The south central division showed a 
decrease in indicated expenditures for 
residential building of 23.6 per cent, but | 
an increase in indicated expenditures for | 
new nonresidential building of 118.2 per | 
eent. Comparing December with No- 
vember permits there was an increase of 
71.3 per cent in total expenditures for 
all building operations. There was a de- 
crease of 30.5 per cent in the number of 
families provided for in new buildings. 

The increase in nonresidential buildings 
was largely accounted for by large office 
and ‘store buildings in San Antonio. A 
permit was issued in that city during De- 
cember for an office building costing 
$1,750,000. ; 

Substantial gains in building opera- 
tions were also shown in New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Memphis, and Austin. 
Decreases were indicated in Montgomery, 
Shreveport, and Fort Worth. 

No reports were received from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Fort ‘Smith, Ark., Cov- 
ington, Louisville, and Newport, Ky., 
Baton Rouge, La., Tulsa Okla., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., El Paso, Galveston, Hous- 
ston, Laredo, and Port Arthur, Tex. 

In the mountain and Pacific division 
there was a decrease in the estimated 
cost of total building operations, of the 
estimated cost of residential buildings, 
and in the estimated cost of nonresi- 
dential buildings. The number of fami- 
lies provided for also showed a decrease. 
comparing December with November 
permits. 

The decrease in the estimated cost of 
residential buildings was 28.3 per cent, 
in. the estimated cost of nonresidential 
buildings 4.9 per cent, and in the esti- | 
mated cost of total building operations 
13.5 per cent. 

The number of families provided for 
decreasing 23.9 per cent. 

Increases were shown in total build- 
ing operations in Phoenix, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and Seattle, while decreases 
were shown in San Francisco, Pueblo, 
Ogden, and Tacoma. 

No reports were received from Los 
Angeles and Oakland, Calif. 





jlaw is incapable of enforcement. 


Law Is Advocated in. | 


House by Mr. Beck 


Prohibition, Instead of Emp- 
tying Jails, Forced Build- 
ing of New Ones, Says 
Pennsylvania Legislator 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
does not injure the equal rights of his 
fellowman.” 

The American people themselves did 
not place the Eighteenth Amendment 
in the Constitution, he asserted, and the 
“The 
American people,” he continued, “are too 
wise not to acknowledge a demonstrated 
error. Above all, they have not lost 
their love of individual liberty and their 
jealousy of governmental power, and if 
they do not, in their own good time, 
end this witches’ sabbath of moral 
demagoguery, hypocrisy and corruption 
then I have much misjudged the char- 


‘acter of the American people.” 


Judas Emulated, He Says 


When industrial leaders of the Nation 
brought about prohibition, and denied the 
workingman his glass of beer, they em- 
ulated Judas in selling the rights of the 
people, Mr. Beck continued. 

The theme of Mr. Beck’s spéech was 
taken from a portion of the recent report 
of the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, which stated, 
“Tt is impossible wholly to set off observ- 
ance of the prohibition act from the 
large question of the views and habits 
of the American people with respect to 
private judgment as to statutes and reg- 
ulations affecting their conduct. * * * We 
must note the attitude of the pioneer 
toward these things,” and “we must not 
forget the many historical examples of 
large-scale public disregard of laws in 
our past.” 


Still Race of Pioneers 


“We are still a race of pioneers,” said 
Mr. Beck. “It is true that we have 
cleared a continent of its once virgin 
forests, but the American people did 
something far greater than that. They 
cleared the mind of America from the 
obsession of past ages that a ‘State had 
an unlimited and divine power to regu- 
late, in all respects, the conduct of: the 
individual. A race of individuals does 
not defy the State. It refuses-to believe 
that the oil of anointing, that was once 
supposed to sanctify the head of the 
monarch and clothe his utterances and 
acts with infallibility, has now fallen 
upon the multitudinous tongue of the 
majority. 

“The individualist at all times, and 
never more than in this country, has 
said to the State: ‘There is a limit to 
your power; thus far and no further, 
and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’ The 10-year revolt against the 
oppressive regulation of private conduct 
prescribed in the Eighteenth Amendment 
is a most encouraging sign. It proves 
that, no matter how powerful the State 
is and no matter how great. its appeal 
to the imagination, the American people 
have not yet lost. the spirit of individual- 
ism which has made them the greatest 
Nation in the world.” 


Gréater Use of Electricity 
Recorded in Great Britain 


The use of electricity in Great Britain 
has exceeded the estimated growth, ac- 
cording to the ninth annual report of 
the electricity commissioners for the 
year ended Mary 31, 1929, transmitted 
Feb. 7 to the Department of Commerce 
by the Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Ralph S. Charles, London, England. Dur- 
ing the 12 months authorized establish- 
ments. produced 9,473,201,184 kilowatt 
hours, while railway and tramway com- 
panies and nonstatutory undertakings 
brought the total to 10,878,980,925 kilo- 
watt hours. This output was an increase 
of upward of 9.5 per cent on the figures 
for 1927-28, the larger output being ob- 
tained by an increase of only 3.7 per 
cent in the amount of coal and . coke 
consumed. There was also'a falling off 
by about 4,800 tons in the amount of 
oil fuel used at generating stations as 
compared with the previous year. 

The number of kilowatt hours sold to 
consumers amounted to 17,603,240,446 
which was an increase of nearly 11 per 
cent on the figures for 1927, and a total 
increase of over 108 per cent during the 
six years since 1922, or an average of 
18 per-cent pér year. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Alligators in South Are Said to Face 
- Extinction Unless Given Protection 


Reptiles Elude Hunters by Retreating to Inaccessible Sec- 
tions; Marshland Haunts Are Being Drained 


Alligators are disappearing from the 
South, and may become extinct unless 
refuges are set aside for their perpetua- 
tion, according to a statement. Feb. 7 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Drainage of marsh lands and inhdis- 
criminate hide hunting already have 
driven them from the large rivers al&id 
lakes of the southern States, and they 
have now retreated to unfrequented and 
inaccessible areas, the Department said, 
making public the results of a study by 
the Biological Survey. The statement 
follows in fyll text: 

Cotttinued’ drainage of .marsh areas} 
and encroachment of agricultural inter- 
ests on the natural habitat of alligators, 
coupled with wanton manner in which 
these big reptiles have been hunted, 
have caused a great decrease in their 
numbers, states Dr. Remington Kellogg, 
assistant curator of mammals in the 
United . States’ National Museum, in a 
bulletin on “The Habits: and Economic 
Importance of Alligators,” just issued by 
the Depertmont of Agriculture, with 
which Dr. Kellogg was formerly con- 
nected as associate biologist of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. 


Economic Relation 
Of Reptiles Studied 


Although alligators in former years 
were undoubtedly common in the larger 
rivers and lakes of the southern States, 
and they even have ventured short 
distances into salt water, they have now 
retreated to the more unfrequented parts 
of large marshes and to inaccessible 
areas of extensive swamps. 

The study on which the new bulletin 
is a report had for its object the record- 
ing of such facts as have an intimate 
bearing on the economic relations of alli- 
gators, including their relation to other 





forms of wild life as shown by their food 
habits and their value to certain indus- 
tries for their hides, teeth, and other 
products, as well as the presentation of 
a brief outline of the essential phases 
of their life history. In determining the 
nature of their food habits, a laboratory 
examination was made of the stomach 
contents of 157 of the reptiles, obtained 
along the Gulf coast of the United States. 

The alligator’s food was found to be 
made up chiefly of crustaceans; fishes, 
turtles, and other vertebrates; and in- 
sects and spiders... Conclusions reached 
in the study of the food are that alli- 
gators are not seriously destructive of 
useful forms of wild life, as muskrats 
and turtles, and important food’ fishes 
do not bulk large in their diet; their 
depredations on crabs and shrimps are 
not sufficient at present to cause fisher- 
men any difficulty in meeting the market 
requirements, 


Refuges Suggested _ 
As Means of Preservation 


The insects they consume mostly are 
economically unimportant, and any in- 
fluence they may have on the control of 
objectionable species of animals and 
plants is for the most part negligible; 
and they, undoubtedly are beneficial in 
feeding upon the voracious alligator 
gars, which destroy food fishes, and upon 
crawfishes, which are burrowing pests of 
agriculture. All the items identified in 
the stomachs are listed. 

Other subjects discussed include alli- 
gator hunting and alligator preserves 
and farms. Indis¢riminate hide hunt- 
ing, it is stated, has exterminated the 
animals in many parts of their original 
range. Large numbers of live and 
mounted young alligators are disposed 
of each year to the tourist trade in Flor- 














: To Make First Voyage to F rance 


Mrs. Hoover Officiates at‘Drawing Contest in White House 
As States Are Chosen 


Gold star mothers of Nebraska will 
have the privilege of making the first 
pilgrimage to France to visit the graves 
of their sons who were killed in the 
World War as a result of a drawing con- 
test at the White House Feb. 7 in which 
Mrs. Hoover, wife of the President, par- 
ticipated. An announcement on the sub- 
ject was made by the Department of 
War Feb. 7 as follows: 

The act of Congress which authorized 
the pilgrimage of mothers and widows 
to the cemeteries of Europe provides 
that invitations shall be extended to all 
eligible mothers and widows in the name 
of the United States. In considering 
how this should be done, the War De- 
partment decided that the fairest way 
would be to have the names of all of the 
States, territories and possessions placed 
in a container and drawn by lot. As the 
pilgrimages have aroused such general 
interest throughout the country, the 
Secretary of War thought it most fitting 
to ask Mrs. Hoover to determine the 
priority of States. Mrs. Hoover era-| 
ciously consented and the ceremony was 
held at 11:30 a. m., Friday, Feb. 7, 1930, 
in the Red Room of the White House. { 

The name of each State and overseas ' 
territory was written on a small card and 
FF — 


House Urged to Buy 
Dr. Vollbehr’s Books 


Mr. Collins Favors Placing 
Fifteenth Century Collec- 
tion in Library of Congress 


An appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection of 
3,000 fifteenth century literary works, 


including the famous Gutenberg Bible, 
was urged in the House Feb. 7 by Repre- 
sentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 
Miss. “This collection represents a cross 
section of the thought and culture of the 
fifteenth century,” Mr. Collins said, “and 
we should not neglect this opportunity 
of obtaining it for the Library of Con- 


ss. 

The price of $1,500,000 placed on the 
collection by its owner, Dr. Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr, of Berlin, represents about half 
of its actual value, Mr. Collins stated. 

“It is conceded by all,’”’ he added, “that 
such an opportunity will never come 
again. If these books go back to Europe 
they will be disposed of at auction and 
few if any will find their way into the 
Library of Congress. It is a matter of 
graye doubt if the foreign governments 
will ever allow another Gutenberg Bible 
to leave their borders.” 

Included in the collection, Mr. Collins 
said, are 49 works on astronomy, 51 on 
natural science, more than 50 on law, 159 
books on medicine, 34 on geography and 
cosmography, :22 orientalia, 33 anti- 
Semitics and numerous works on chess, 
cookery, history, matrimony, philosophy, 
travel, temperance and war. 

“In addition to 300 classics, including 
the earliest printed editions of Apuleius, 
Caesar, Cicero, Homer, Horace, Livy, 
Catullus, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Eurip- 
ides, Plutarch, Seneca, Ovid, Aesop and 
Virgil,” he continued, “the collection in- 
cludes a great variety of languages. 

“We spend money for battleships, but 
why not spend it for these works of in- 
comparable art and beauty?” 





Road Construction 
Expanded in Illinois 


Three-year Program Said to Be | 
Greatest on Record 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
State supervision from the counties’ 
share of the proceeds of the gas tax. 

“This year, Illinois will spend approx- 
imately $50,000,000 through its highway 
department. 

“In addition to between $26,000,000 
and $30,000,000 for new construction, 
nearly $9,000,000 will be used to square 
the State’s obligations on uncompleted 
contracts and authorzied work. 

“Also, it will spend more than $1,200,- 
000 on construction of highways through 
cities, and for bridges, which were au- 
thorized in special appropriations made 
by the last legislature. 

“Mr. Sheets has prepared a statement 
showing the estimated highway revenucs 
and expenditures for 1930. It is based 
on the early and very conservative esti- 
mate that $21,000,000 only per annum 
would be derived by the State from the 
1929 gas tax. 

“From all indications, it appears that 
the yearly collections will exceed thet 
estimate by $5,000,000 or more. Should 
this develop, then the amount estimated 
by Mr. Sheets as available for new coi- 
struction in 1930 will be increased cor- 
respondingly.” 

“Chief Highway Engineer Sheets’ 
statement of estimated revenues for 1930 
follows: 

Balance in road fund Jan, 1, 1930, 
$1,914,749; road fund revenues, estimated 
for 1930, $20,300,000; balance in bond 
road fund Jan. 1, 1930, $3,144,446; esti- 
mated proceeds from sale of bonds, $1,- 
860,000; estimated State’s portion of 
1927 gas tax revenues, $3,085,000; esti- 
mated State’s share of 1929 collections 
of 1929 gas tax, $6,000,000; est{mated 
State’s share of 1980 collections éf 1929 
gas ‘tax, $14,000,000; total highway reve- 
nues for 1930, $50,304,195. 


ida. The reptiles receive lega? protec- 
tion only in Florida and Louisiana. 

The bulletin indicates that their per- 
petuation for their interest as wild-life 
forms and for.commercial uses is de- 
pendent upon the preservation of such 
areas as the Okefenokee Swamp and the 
Everglades, Fla., and the State wild-life 
refuges along the Gulf coast of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and the establish- 
ment of alligator preserves and farms 
elsewhere. 

The bulletin further states that alli- 
gators individually are as valuable as 
other forms of wild life in general, espe- 
cially to unreclaimed southern marsh- 
lands for the commercial value of their 
hides, and that measures should be taken 
wherever possible to’ insure their con- 
tinued existence as an interesting species, 
in numbets sufficient for their perpetua- 
tion, consistent with reasonable utiliza- 
tion and any necessary control. 

Copies of the new bulletin (Technical 
Bulletin 147-T) may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- | 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.! 
C., at 10 cents each, 
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placed in an unsealed envelope before 
being deposited in a silver bowl. Mrs. 
Hoover drew the envelopes one at a 
time’ from the container and handed 
them to the Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary of War, who extracted each 
card from its envelope and read aloud 
the name of the State written thereon. 
The card was then passed to Maj Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, who caused a record 
to be made by Col. W. R. Gibson, Q. M. 
Corps, showing the order in which the 
names were drawn by Mrs. Hoover. 
This record thus becomes the official 
guide of the War Department in arrang- 
ing the pilgrimages. 

The following witnessed the ceremony: 

Gen. John J. Pershing, General of the 
Armies; Maj. Gen. B. H. Wells, ren- 
resenting Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff, absent from the city; 
Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, United States 
Army; Lt. Col. C. B. Hodges, Infantry. 
military aide to the President. 

The States were drawn by Mrs. 
Hoover in the following order: 
. Nebraska. 27. Wyoming. 
. Florida. 28. Virginia. 
Delaware. 29. New Mexico. 
Kentucky. 30. Oregon. 
Ohio. $1. Mississippi. 
. Arkansas. 32. Illinois. 
Iowa. 33. Idaho, 
. Montana. 34. Minnesota. 
. Porto Rico. 35. Texas. 
. Oklahoma. 36. North Carolina. 
. South Dakota. 57. Utah. 
. Washington. 38. New Jersey. 
. California, 39. Pennsylvania, 
. Rhode Island. 40. West Virginia. 
. District of Co- 41. Georgia. 

lumbia. 42. Louisiana. 
. North Dakota. 43. Missouri. 
. Philippine Is- 44. Vermont. 
lands. 45. Tennessee. 

. Michigan. 46. Kansas. 
. Wisconsin, 47. Indiana. 
. Alaska. 48. Connecticut. 
. Maryland. 49. Alabama, 
. New York. 50. Arizona. 
. Massachusetts. 51. Maine. 
. Hawaii. 52. South Carolina. 
. Canal Zone 53. New Hampshire. 

Nevada. 54. Colorado. 


Plan for Marketing 
Dry Beans Approved 
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Federal Farm Board Pledges 
Aid to Central Sales. 
Agency Formed in Dénver | 


Organization plans of the. National 
Bean Marketing Association have been | 
approved, and the association has been 
recognized ‘by the Federal Farm Board 
as the central sales agency for market- 
ing dry beans handled cooperatively, 
the Farm Board has just announced. 
The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Board’s, action was taken follow-, 
ing a conference with the organization 
committee appointed at a meeting of 
representatives of the various bean go- 
operatives in Denver, Colo., Nov. 16, 
1929, at which C. C. Teague, member, 
Federal Farm Board, was present. 

The authorized capital stock of the 
association is $1,000,000. Articles of in- 
corporation, the Board was informed, 
will be filed in Delaware within a few 
days. 


Officers of Association 


Officers of the bean association will 
be: President, R. L. Churchill, general 
manager, Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion of California, Oxnard, Calif.; vice 
president, Joe Plummer, president, Colo- 
rado Bean Growers Association, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary-treasurer, H. C. Steph- 
ens, sales manager,'Colorado and New 
Mexico Bean Growers Association, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sales managers, Mr. Churchill, | 
Mr. Stephens and L. E. Osmer, manager, | 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, Lansing, 


In addition the board of directors of 
the association will include: O. R. Irwin, 
general manager, Big Horn Cooperative 
Marketing Association, Basin, Wyo.; 
James N. McBride, Burton, Mich,; Carl 
Martin, president, Michigan Elevator 
Exchange, Coldwater, Mich.; D. W. Aup- 
perle, director, Colorado Bean Growers 
Association, Grand Junction, Colo.; W. S. 
King, president, New Mexico Bean Pool, 
Stanley, N. M.; James G. Berryhill, Mo- 
desto, Calif.; Gilbert A. Prole, Batavia, 
N. Y.; Louis Dousman, secretary, Mon- 
tana Bean Growers Association, Billings, 
Mont.; Frank W. Brown, Twin Falls, 
Idaho; C. E. Perkins, ‘Camarillo, Calif.; 
R. G. Edwards, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Aid Promised by Board 

The association expects to be an im- 
portant factor in marketing the 1930 
bean crop. Instead of a single pool for 
all dry beans, it is proposed to have sepa- 
rate pools for the different varieties. The 
bean-producing States have been divided 
by the association into five districts as 
follows: New York and Michigan; Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana; Colorado and 
New Mexico; lima and baby lima section 
of California; other varietal sections of 
California. 
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Lighted Airways } 
Being Extended — 
To New Sections 


Progress in Equipping V ri 
ous Routes With Beacont 


For Night Flying Re- 
viewed by Airway Division 


3425) 3 


It is possible to fly the entire distance 
from New York to San Francisco over, 
lighted airways, according to an oral, | 
statement Feb. 7 at the airways division 
of the Bureau of Lighthouses, Depart-’ 
ment of Commerce. It is also possible’ 
to fly over a lighted route from Boston; 
as far south as Jacksonville on the East; 
coast, and on the West coast airways» 
have been lighted from Seattle to Port-’ 


land and from Redding to Los Angeles, 
it was stated. _The section.from Porte 
land to Redding is under construction. 
and will furnish a lighted route frome 
Seattle to Los Angelés, it was pointed, 
out. re 

It is proposed to install airways from, 
Selma, Ala., to Kingsville, and the sec- 
tion from Kingsville to San Antonio is. 
being surveyed preparatory to installing 
the airway. When this is completed, to- 
gether with the Brownsville-Kingsville 
section of the Brownsville-Houston air- 
way will join Brownsville with Ft. Worth’ 
it was stated. 

The survey of the route between San 
Diego and Los Angeles is almost com4* 
pleted and it is expected that data will 
soon be available so that bids can be* 
asked, it was said. fe 


Norfolk Route A 


Bids will be asked for the route from 
Norfolk to Washington in about two: 
weeks, according to the statement. In-, 
stallation of lighting equipment of the 
Washington to Pittsburgh section of the. 
Washington-Cleveland airway has been, 
started, it was added. 

The surveying of the San Antonio- 
Waco section of .the Brownsville-Ft. 
Worth airway has been completed with 
the exception of negotiations for-an in-; 
termediate field at Georgetown, it, 
was explained. This is being held up; 
pending the results of a bond election., 
The municipality plans to lease this» 
field to the Department of Commerce 
for $1 a year but the money must be 
raised for the purchase ofthe field, it 
was said. : 

The division expects soon to start a 
survey of the route between Jacksonville? 
and Richmond. The Pasco-Spokane sec-- 
tion of the Portland-Spokane airway is 
under contract. The St. Louis-Indian-° 
apolis airway is being surveyed and* 
the Columbus-Philadelphia route is also 
under survey, it was stated. ’ 


General Bridge Act | 
Awaits Consideration: 


Measure to Formulate Policy” 
. Still. in Committee 


The proposed general ‘bridge act (H.- 
R. 7879), to regulate construction . of 
bridges over navigable rivers and to re-* 
vise the code of laws governing consent, 
of Congress to such construction, 1s 
pending consideration in the House Com- 
mitte on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The bill was introduced by Rere- 
sentative Denison (Rep.), of Marion, Ii. 
Dec. 20. The measure has not been con- 
sidered’ in subcommittee, but inquiries» 
regarding its status are being received 
by the Committee. 

The bill is designed to formulate 4 
permanent policy of ‘Congress with re-* 
spect to consent to construction of both® 
toll and free bridges. It would specifi- : 
cally repeal the old law of Mar. 23, 1906;' 
and is the outgrowth of discussion in 
the House over the policy. of Congress” 
on bridge legislation. ‘ 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices . 
February 7 


9 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President, 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet-» 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and, 
Friday of each week.) ¥ y 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassador, « 


|Sir Esme Howard, who is retiring as¥ 


ambassador, called to say farewell. r 

12:45 p. m.— Representative Ludlow 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind., called to, 
present the mayor of Indianapolis, Regi- . 
nald H. Sullivan, and a group of Indian-~; 
apolis citizens attending a hearing be-. 
fore the Veterans’ Bureau relative to the, 
location of a veterans’ hospital at Indi- , 
anapolis. 2 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor-* 
respondence. 


4 


set will be concentrated on strengthening 
its member associations and in bring-¥ 
ing about the organization of bean 
growers in sections where at. pres- 
ent there are no cooperative associ- 
ations. The Farm Board gave assurance 
that the services of the division of co-y 
operative marketing will be available to 
assist in this work. 
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4 From Assessments — 
~— Of Tax by California 


A Pending 


Collectors Advised of Proper 
Levy Was Retained 


Decisions R eached in Five) Provision for the return to the proper 
individual or oe of taxes with- 


‘Cases by Board of Equali- eld by withholding agents is made in 


zation and Two Other Ac-) ingtroctions anne Feb. € by ae arts 
of Internal Revenue an spate oO a 
tions Are Withdrawn collectors of internal revenue, 
Because of the reduction in tax rates, 
State of California: | enacted by Congress and made applicable 
Sacramento, Feb. 7. |to incomes of the calendar year 1929, 
According +o the records of the State withholding agents have retained funds 
board of equalization the following six|which are not now to be paid the Bureau 
appeals from additional assessments |as a tax. Methods to be followed in re- 
seppooed by the franchise tax commis- turning these funds to the individuals 
sioner are now before the board: : 
1. Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc. Ap- 


or corporations from which they were 
withheld are outlined in the Bureau’s 
s from proposed assessment of ad- | instructions. 
Miclonal tax. of $300.46, resulting from 
disallowance by commissioner. of cer- 
tain salaries claimed as deductions from 
oss income; tax originally calculated 
107.30. 
ee Sl filed Jan. 3, 1930. Commis- | 
sioner requested to file brief to which | 
appellant may reply. Oral hearing to be | 
held after all briefs filed. 
Allocation of Income Tested 


2. Pacific-Burt Company, Limited. Ap- | 
peals from proposed assessment of ad-' 
ditional tax of $43.90, on return for | 
year ended Mar. 31, 1928, and of $496.04, | 
on return for year ended Mar. 31, 1929; | 
tax originally calculated being $189.44 | 
on return for year ended Mar. 31, 1928, | 
and $791.23 on return for year ended | 
Mar. 31, 1929. Basis of additional as- 
sessment is disallowance of ‘ purchases” | 
as a factor in determining the portion | 
of the taxpayer’s net income allocable | 
to business done within the State of | 
California. Apoeel — Jan. 9, 1930, and |S. Tax 

y under consideration. 
me. Palo Alto Hardware Co. Ap-|S. Tax on 
peals from proposed assessment of _ad- | 
ditional tax of $47.20, based upon disal- | 
lowance of certain items of salary|s, 
claimed as deductions from the gross in-| 
come; tax originally calculated being $25. | 
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Collectors of internal revenue, inter- 
nal revenue agents in charge, withhold- 
ing’ agents, and others concerned: The 
joint resolution of the Congress (H. J. 
Res. 133) reducing rates of income tax 
for the calender year 1929 was approved 
| by the President Dec. 16, 1929. The fol- 
lowing table shows the rates of income 
tax applicable to the calendar year 1929 
and the corresponding rates of tax under 
the revenue act of 1928: 

(Sections of revenue act of 1928, A; de- 
scription of tax, B; new rate applicable to 
calendar year 1929, C; rate under 1928 
act, D): 


A 
. 11 and 161 


_— 


B 

tax on 
and on 
and trust 
corporation 
life s 
companie 
insurance 


Normal 
viduals 
tates 
Ss. 1 Tax on 
Ss. 2 Tax on 


life 


Normal tax on 
resident 


or mutua 


211 non 


indi- 
es- 


insur- 


companies other than 


aliens 
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- Refunds 


Rules Issued for Returning Excess Tax 
Withheld at Source After Rate Reduction 


Procedure for Refund Where 
Under Higher Rate 


resolution for reducing the tax required 


withholding agents shall pay the ‘amount 
of tax shown on monthly returns, Form 
1012, at the rate of 2 per cent, irrespec- 
tive of the status of the person in whose 
behalf the tax is paid. 


In the case of tax withheld at ‘the rate 
of 5 per cent interest on bonds and simi- 
lar obligations issued by domestic and 
| resident foreign corporations, paid to 
| nonresident alien individuals and part- 
nerships not engaged in trade or business 
within the United States and not having 
| any office or place of business therein, 
composed in whole or in part of nonresi- 
dent aliens, and tax withheld at the rate 
| of 12 per cent from such interest paid to 
foreign corporations not engaged in trade 
| or business within the United States and 
| not having any office or place of business 
| therein, an amount equal to 1 per cent 
|of the interest may be released by the 

withholding agents and paid over to the 
| person from whom it was withheld, or 
| his proper representative. In order to 
reconcile the discrepancy between the ag- 
gregate amount of tax as shown by 
|monthly returns, Form 1012, and the 
| annual return, Form 1013, required to be 
| filed not later than Mar. 15, 1930, an 
| itemized statement showing names, ad- 
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llieved by immediate filing, and would 
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Chain Store. Taxes 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYeLABI are printed 0 that. they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


\}]. Income—Withholding of Tax at Source—Methods of Releasing Tax Withheld 

at Source—1928 Act— 

Instructions for release of excess tax withheld under sections 144 and 145 
of revenue act of 1928, prior to approval of joint resolution 133 by which the 

rates of tax were reduced for calendar year 1929 promulgated.—Bur. Int. 

Rev. (I. T. Mim. 3791)—IV U. S. Daily, 3426, Feb. 8, 1980. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


New York—National Banks—Discrimination Between National Bank Shares 
and Other Moneyed Capital—Evidence— 

Evidence held sufficient to prove that national bank shares were made to 
sustain a far heavier burden than was imposed on a substantial amount of 
competitive moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State; 
collection of tax upon shareholders of a national bank under the tax law of 
the State of New York enjoined on the ground that such taxes were levied 
in violation of section 5219 of the United States Revised Statutes.—Public 
National Bank of N. Y. v. Keating. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S., Daily, 
3435, Feb. 8, 1980. 





Ohio Corporations Urged 


To File Franchise Report Decisions of Board 


of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated February 7 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be-printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subserib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 


*William P. Blodget and Fanny H. 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 7. 


Corporations subject to the Ohio fran- 
chise tax are urged by George C. Bra- 
den, chairman of the tax commission, to 
file their reports as promptly as possible. 
The tax is imposed upon Ohio corpora- 
tions and corporations of other States 
doing business in Ohio.’ More than 32,000 
companies are subject to tax, the com- 
missioner says, and the burdening of the 
staff at the last moment for submitting 
reports without penalty would be re- 


AurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep Heretn, Bernc 
Puratrawen WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UniTepD STATES DaiLy 


State Taxation 


Indiana Law Taxing Chain Stores 


* 


Declared to Be Unconstitutional. 


Levy Based on Number in Operation Under One Manage- 


\ 


The District Court for the South- 
ern District of Indiana has held the 
Indiana chain store tax law uncon- 
stitutional. The law makes an wr 
reasonable and arbitrary classtfica- 
tion, the court held, and cannot be 
sustained under the police power of 
the State. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in the above case of 
Jackson v. State Board was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 7 and concludes as 
follows: 

In considering the constitutionality of 
the act in question, as was stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Quaker City Cab Co. v. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, supra, the 
practical operation of such act is to be 
regarded, and it is to be dealt with 
according to its effect. 

It cannot be disputed that the amount 
of license fees, or it may be termed 
taxes, to be paid by the plaintiff, pur- 
suant to the act in question, is deter- 
mined, not by the amount of capital in- 


vested, the amount of sales, or the value | 


of such business, but solely by the num- 


ber of stores owned by him. Therefore, | 
the classification under this act relates | 


solely to the number of stores owned by 
any person, firm, etc. 
and operates 225 grocery stores, all 
located in the City of Indianapolis, State 
of Indiana, with a capital investment of 
approximately $200,000; the annual gross 


| sales are in excess of $1,000,000. Under | 
the provisions of section 5 of the act in| 
question, he will pay a total tax of| 


|Vioiation of Rights 


$5.443 annually. 

Under the evidence in this case, many 
persons, firms, etc., in the State of In- 
diana, owning but one store, having a 
much larger sum of money invested, hav- | 


and doing a business similar to that of 
the plaintiff, will be required, under sec- 


The piaintiff owns | 


‘ment Called Unreasonable and Arbitrary 


s 


occupational tax purposes, than the 
owner and operator of a single store. 
Some of the defendants’ evidence sup- 
ported that theory. While that may be 
true so far as some owners of more than 
one store are concerned, yet that is not 
the universal rule, and is not sufficient, 


| within itself, to sustain the classification 


contained within the act in question. 

The fact is, the plaintiff in this case 
is a resident and citizen, a property 
owner and a large taxpayer, in the City | 
of Indianapolis—the city in which all of 
his stores are located. One owner of a 
single store may take more interest in 
civic affairs and contribute more to the 
general welfare of the community. in .- 
which such store is located, than another 
owner of a single store in the same 
community. This alone is not eae 
to place them in different classes for” 
occupational tax purposes. 

Statutes similar to the one in ques- 
tion have been enacted in other States. ° 
In the State of Kentucky, the legislature “ 
enacted a law which classified, for the 
purpose of taxation, cash and carry 
grocery stores on a different basis from 
those which. extended credit to their cus- 
tomers. The supreme court of that 
State in City of Danville v. Quaker 
Maid, Inc., 278 S. W. 98; 43 A. L. B, 
590. said in effect that “this difference 
in the detail of conducting the business 
affords no reasonable ground for classi- 


* 


{fying appellee on a basis for taxation 


purposes differing from that of the ordi- 
nary grocery store.” 


Aci Held to Constitute 


In the State of North Carolina, the , 
legislature enacted a statute exempting 
the owner of five stores or less, from.,. 


ing a much larger gross income per year, | taxation, under such statute, but pro- 


viding that the owner of more than five... 
stores must pay a tax upon all stores so 
owned by him. The amount of the tax... 


a me hoe 


Sat g2,7 a2 


Blodget Executors of the will of Wil- 
liam Blodget. Docket No. 289324. 
Since the articles of copartnership 


mean that more time could be given to 
the auditing of the individual reports in 
determining tax valuations. 


tion 5 of such act, to pay a tax of only 
$3 annually. The evidence also discloses 
the fact to be that other persons own a 


Appeal filed Jan. 19, 1980, and NOW| s, 144 and 145 Witibolding” ct scurce 
under consideration. 


Kat esta? 


to be paid by such owner depended 7 
solely upon the number of steres so 


a 
~ 
~ 


4. San Christina Investment Company, | 


Withholding agents have in their pos-+ 


i liated corporations, City In-| session at this time tax withheld under | 
ee Tene, Mission Consolidated |the revenue act of 1928 during the year 
Realty Company, and Universal Com-| 1929, prior to the approval of the joint 
pany. Appeals from proposed assess-| resolution on Dec. 16, 1929. The follow- 
ment of additional tax of $7,080.16, based |ing classes of taxpayers are affected by | 
on disallowance of a reduction in tax on|the reduced rates of withholding pro-| 
account of alleged overlap in period cov-| vided by the joint resolution. | 
ered by former tax, viz., between Jan-| Citizens and_residents of the United 
1 and June 30, 1929, and deduction) States: InteréS8t on corporation bonds | 
claimed on payment of judgment becom- and similar obligations containing a tax- 
ing final against one of said corporations | free covenant. 
during 1928. Appeal also involves re-| Nonresident alien individuals: "Inter- 
fusal to permit deduction of losses re-| est on corporation bonds and similar ob- 
sulting from sale of certain real prop-/ligations containing a tax-free covenant; | 
erty on basis of actual cost rather th&n| interest on corporation bonds and sim- 
arbitrary appraisal as of Jan. 1, 1928. It) jJar obligations not containing a tax- 
is also claimed that corporations have! free covenant; compensation for serv- 
been denied pro-rata adjustment of their|jces rendered in the United States by| 
tax based on the fact that they were dis-| alien residents of Canada or Mexico; 
solved during the calendar year 1929.| other fixed or determinable, annual or 
Tax originally calculated was $7,076.80. | periodical income. ; 

Appeal filed Jan. 4, 1930, and Commis-| Partnerships not engaged in ‘trade or | 
sioner requested to file brief to which! business within the United States and} 
appellants may reply. Oral hearing to| not. having any office or place of business | 
be had later and matter thereupon sub-| therein, composed in whole or in part of | 
mitted. f nonresident aliens: Interest, on corpora-, 
All Tax Liability Denied tion bonds and similar obligations con-| 
5. Stringtown Land Company. Appeals | taining a tax-free covenant; interest on | 
from proposed assessment of additional | corporation bonds or similar obligations 
tax of $25, being the minimum. Appel-|net containing a tax-free covenant; 
lant claims that it is not doing business | other fixed or determinable, annual or 
and denies any liability under law. Ap-/ periodical income. 
peal filed Jan. 7, 1930, and now under Foreign corporations not engaged in 
consideration. trade or business within the United 
6. Vortox Manufacturing Company.) States and not having any office or place 
Appeals from proposed assessment of! or business therein: Interest on corpo- 
additional tax of $4,110.56, based on dis-| ration bonds and similar obligations con- 
allowance of claim for exemption of in-| taining a tax-free covenant; interest on 
come derived from royalties from United | corporation bonds or similar obligations 
States patents and other, manufacture | not containing a tax-free covenant; other 
and sale by appellant of articles pro-| fixed or determinable, annual or periodi- 
tected by such patents; tax originally cal income. 
calculated at $695.47. : In/the case of bonds and similar obli- 
Appeal filed Dec. 9, 1929. Brief filed| gations issued by domestic corporations, 
by franchise tax commissioner Jan. 2,| resident foreign corporations, or nonresi- 
1930, and reply thereto by appellant,| dent foreign corporations having a pay- 
Jan. 16, 1930. Hearing held Jan. 21,| ing or fiscal agent in the United States, 
1930. Appellant granted 20 days within; monthly returns, Form 1012, filed for 
which to reply to opinion of attorney | 1929, will show tax at the rate of 1% 
general, dated Jan. 16, 1930, presented per cent withheld from interest paid to 
to board by commissioner at time of | citizens or residents of the United States 
hearing. Matter to be thereupon sub-| who reported such interest on line 2 of 
mitted. . ownership certificate, Form 1000. With- 
. Five Appeals Adjudicated holding agents will be held liable for tax 
The following appeals have already | on such interest paid to such taxpayers 
been adjudicated: at the rate of only one-half of 1 per cent. 
1. Magalia Mining Company. Appeals Monthly returns, Form 1012, filed for 
from proposed assessment of minimum | 1929 by domestic corporations, resident 
tax on ground that it is not doing busi-| foreign corporations, or nonresident for- 
ness. (IV U. S. Daily 3194.) Franchise | eign corporations: having a paying or 


/ 


|the payment of the tax, on or before June 


dresses, and the amounts refunded should 
be attached to the annual return, Form 
1013. If any of the tax shown to be due 
on Form 1013 is released after the filing 
of such return, the withholding agents 
should file an itemized statement show- 


‘Tennessee Revenue Gains 


of which the decedent was a mem- 
ber provided that the good will of 
the partnership should “be vested in 
and belong exclusively, without any 
financial consideration whatever, to” 
three partners of which the decedent 
was one “or such, if any, of said 
partners as may have an interest in 


- Due to Tax on Cigarettes 


State of Tennessee: | 
Nashville, Feb. 7. 





ing the names, addresses and the 
amounts so released, with collectors of | 
internal revenue at the time required for 


15, 1930, and the tax liability of the with- | 
holding agents will be decreased accord-| 
ingly. | 

Under sections 144(b) and 215 of the) 
revenue act of 1928 payors of compensa- | 
tien for services rendered within the| 
United States by nonresident aliens who| 
are residents of Canada or Mexico, are| 
required to withhold tax at the rates of | 
1% per cent, 3 per cent and 5 per cent] 
provided by section 211 of the act, in 
cases where the nonresident alicus file 
form 1115 with the payor. Withhoiding 
agents who have withheld tax from such 
compensation at the rates of 1% per cent, 
3 per cent or 5 per cent may release | 
an amount equal to 1 per cent of such | 
compensation to the person from whom | 
the tax was withheld, or his proper rep- | 
resentative. Such fncome is reported on | 
annual return, Form 1042. 

The fixed or determinable, annual or; 
periodical income, other than that here- | 
inbefore referred to, of nonresident alien 
individuals, partnerships not engaged in| 
trade or business within the United 
States and not having any office or place 
of business therein, composed in whole, 


| or in part of nonresident aliens, and for- | 


eign corporations not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and 
not having any office or place of busi- 
ness therein, is subject to withholding 
under the revenue act of 1928 at the! 
rate of 5 per cent in the case of non- 
resident alien individuals and partner- 
ships not engaged in trade or business 
within the United States and not having 
any office or place of business therein, 
composed in whole or in part of nonresi- 
dent aliens, and 12 per cent in the case 
of foreign corporations not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 
States and not having any office or place | 
of business therein. Withholding agents 
who have withheld tax at these rates 
may release an amount equal to 1 per 
cent of the income and pay it over to the 


}and personal property provided that the 


| any firm, corporation or other or- 


ganization that shall continue, sub- 
stantially as successor theretu” and 
since pursuant to such agreement the 
executor of the decedent’s estate 
never received anything in respect 
of the good will: Held, that no amount 
representing the decedent’s interest 
in the good will of the partnership 
should be included in the gross estate. 

The decedent made a bona fide gift 
of a portion of his property to his 
wife and son more than two years 
prior to his death: Held, that the © 
value of the gift should not be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the de- 
cedent. 

F. O. Burket; F. O. Burket, Trustee for 
Flavius O. Burket. Docket Nos. 
86963, 36962, 

A “royalty interest” under an oil 
and gas lease is an interest issuing 
out of the land and-a part of the les- 
sor’s estate, the assignment of which 
must be evidenced by a writing to 
satisfy the statute of frauds. 

The transfer of a part of such roy- 
alty interest to petitioners occurred 
on Dec. 20, 1922, “and the re- 
spondent’s computation of depletion 
deductions based on a discovery value 
fixed by the first discovery thereafter 
on Jan. 30, 1923, is approved. 

John B. Morris Foundry Company. 
Docket No. 45228. 

The evidence failing to show that 
the “same interests” own as much as 
95 per cent of the stock of two cor- 
porations, for which affiliation is as- 
serted by the petitioner, held, such 
corporations are not affiliated and the 
determination of the Commissioner 
approved. 

| Mrs. Ida C. Calloway, Executrix, and 

Cason J. Calloway, Executor of Fuller 

E. Calloway, Deceased. Docket No. 

82146. 

On the facts, held that an alleged 
sale to a trustee by the trustor in 
1923 of corporate stock, paid for out 
of surplus income of the trust estate, 


Increasing the cigarette tax from 2 to 
4 cents per package doubled the revenue 
from the tobacco tax for January, ac- 
cording to a report submitted to Com- | 
missioner Charles M. McCabe, of the de- | 
partment of finance and taxation. Col- 
lections for January, 1930, were $208,- 
942. The corresponding figure for Janu- 
uary, 1929, was $99,250. 





Purchaser of Minnesota . 
Property Subject to Tax 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Feb. 7. 
Where a contract for the sale of real 


seller would pay all taxes for the cur- 
rent fiscal year of 1925, the purchaser 
should be required to pay 1926 taxes on 
the personal property, even though the 
transfer, which was to have been made 
on June 1, 1926, was extended one month, 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota held 
Jan. 31 in a case entitled Arvig v. Con- 
tinental Public Utilities Corporation. 

The clause in the contract on this 
point read: “Sellers will also pay ail 
taxes of whatever nature on the real and 
personal property so to be transferred 
for the current fiscal year of 1925.” Since 
the sellers were in possession of the 
property on May 1, which is the assess- 
ment day, it was their duty to list the 
property for taxation, the court pointed 
out, but under the terms of the contract 
the sellers were entitled to recover from 
the purchasers any taxes paid on such 
property. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


greater number of stores than the plain-|°W"2d. In many respects that law is ” 





tiff, have a much larger sum of money 
invested, have a much larger gross in- 
come, and are engaged in a similar busgi- 
ness, but have only one store located 
within the State of Indiana. Under this 





act, such persons will be required to pay 
a tax of only $3 arnually. 


Business Policy U?ged 
As Justifying Tax Rate 


Upon the final hearing, experts testi- 
fied for both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants. Their testimony was in detail | 
and gave a general history of the. origin | 
and growth of what is commonly known 
as the “chain store.” The act in. ques- 
tion is evidently intended to levy a 
heavier occupational tax upon the owners 
and operators of so-called “chain stores” | 
than that levied upon the owners and 
operators of a single store. The evidence 
discloses the fact to be that there are, 
at thé present time, approximately 44,000 
retail stores within the State of Indiana, 
of which approximately 8 per cent 
are members of a “chain.” There 
are many owners of so-called “chain 
stores,” who are:engaged in the same} 
general lines of business as the plaintiff, 
located in the City of Indianapolis, in the 
same neighborhood as that in which the 
plaintiff has a store, or stores, and are 
his active and aggressive competitors. 
The fact is, as shown by the evidence, 
that the competition between “chain! 
store” operators in very active and ag- 
gressive. 

The theory of the defendants is that 
the owners and operators of more than 
one store do not have the same general 
interest in the community, do not encour- 
age their employes to maintain perma- 
nent homes in the locality where their 
stores are situated, leave none of their 
money in such community, buy their! 
goods at a lower price, and, in general, 
do not have the welfare of the com- 
munity in which they operate at heart. | 
They are, therefore, not as valuable to! 
the general welfare of the community 
as the person who owns and operates a| 
single store in such community, and, | 
therefore, belong to a different class, for | 
———————— Wy 
has just held in a case entitled “In re 
Estate of Wheeler.” The fact that there | 
was sufficient consideration to support 
the contract and make 





similar to the act in question in this 
case. The fact that all stores, under the 
act in question, are taxed, does not 
alter the situation. The amount of taxes 
is based solely upon the number of stores 
owned, and the inequality is as apparent 
as though the first store was exempt. 
In the case of Great Atlantic & Pacific °° 
Téa Co. et al. v. Doughton, Com., 144 - 
S. W. 701. the Supreme Court of the 
State of North Carolina held that the 
statute above referred to, taxing the » 
owner of six or more stores, was in 
violation of the constitution, both (4) 
that State and of the- United States. 

All persons engaged in the operation 


}of one or more stores or mercantile 


establishments within the State of In- 
diana belong to the same class, for oc- 
cupational tax purposes, as plaintiff, and 
should pay the same license fee, regard- 
less of the number of stores owned and 
operated by them. Any other classifi- 
cation is arbitrary and is in violation of 


| the constitutional rights of the plain- 


tiff. Many persons. within the State of,.. 


}Indiana, who own but one store, handle 


the same line of goods as the plaintiff. 
In fact, many single store owners are 


| his competitors. 7 


The mere fact that one such person 
reaches his trade by the establishment 
of more than one store located in various 
parts of a community, city, etc., does not 
place him in a different class, for occu- 
pational tax purposes, from the person 
who owns but one store and reaches his 
trade by means of delivery or requires ‘. 
it to call at his store for the merchan- 
dise handled by’him. There is no real , 
and substantial difference between such 
persons, within the law, granting to the.. 
legislature the, authority to classify oc- 
cupations for the purpose of taxation. 
The difference is simply in the detail 
in which such business is conducted, and . 
does not create a different class. 

Such classification, if enforced, will 
deny the owner of more than one store 
of the equal protection of the law, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 


| United States, and will deprive him of 


his rights under the constitution of the 
State of Indiana. Such classification is 
not reasonable, and, as stated by the 


| Supreme Court of the United States in 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co. v. Coleman, 
Auditor, supra, does not “rest upon a 
ground of difference having a fair and, 
substantial relation to the object of the 


4 


4 


Michael E, White, and Matilda White, 
Chicago, Il. ; 

Overassessments of income taxes, pen- 
alties and interest in favor of the taxpay- 
ers are determined as follows: 1921, 


was a bona fide sale and resulted in it enforceable | 


a deductible loss, 


person from whom the tax was with-! 
held, or his proper representative. Such 
income is reported on annual return, | 
Form 1042, 


tax commissioner reversed, corporation | fiscal agent in the United States covering 
held not taxable. interest on bonds and similar obligations 

2. Sonoma Mines Company. Same will also show tax withheld as follows: 
ground of appeal as Magalia Mining| (Character of interest, owner of bonds, | 


legislation, so that all persons similarly ~«- 
circumstanced shall be treated alike.” 
It-is arbitrary, and the act in question 
is void and in violation of both the Con- 


against the estate did not relieve the 
donee from payment of the tax, the} 
court ruled. 


Nebraska Issues Ruling “To now say that the transaction 


Company and same holding. 


rate of tax required to be withheld under 


8. Southern Consolidated Mining Com- section 144(a) of the revenue act of 1928.) | 
pany. Same ground of appeal as Ma- Derived from obligations containing a 
galia Mining Company and same hold- tax-free covenant in which the liability | 
ing. assumed by the obligor exceeds 2 per 
4. Union Blue Gravel Mining Com- | cent, individuals, 2 per cent. <o 
pany. Same ground of appeal as Ma- Derived from obligations containing a 
galia Mining Sonpany and same hold- | tax-free covenant in which the liability 
. assumed by the obligor exceeds 2 per| 
Same | cent, partnerships, 2 per cent. 

Derived from obligations containing a | 
tax-free covenant in which the liability | 
assumed by the obligor exceeds 2 per| 


ing. 

5. Water Front Tide Land Co. Sa 
ground of appeal as Magalia Mining 
Company and same holding. 

Two Cases Withdrawn 


The following appeals have been with- | cent, foreign corporations not engaged | withheld during 1929 to persons from | $3,333.32. 


in trade or business within the United | 


drawn: 


1. The First National Bank of Victor- | States and not having any office or place 
ville. Appeals from proposed assessment | Of business therein, 2 per cent. 
of additional tax of $279.41, based on in- Derived from obligations containing a| 
come derived from interest on tax-ex- | tax-free covenant in which the liability 
empt securities; tax originally calcu-| assumed by the obligor does not exceed | 
lated being the minimum of $25. |2 per cent, nonresident alien individuals, | 

After time for hearing of appeal set, |5 per cent. Hh ay 
bank files withdrawal of appeal, advising Derived from obligations containing a 
that it is paying additional assessment | tax-free covenant in which the liability 
under protest. assumed by the obligor does not exceed 

2. The Security National Bank of Pas- 2 per cent, partnerships not engaged in 
adena. Appeals from proposed assess-|trade or business within the United} 
ment of additional tax of $1,686.40, based | States and not having any office or place | 


: income derived from interest on tax-|of business therein, composed in whole | 


s-empt securities; tax originally calcu-|or in par. of nonresident aliens, 5 per 
lated being the minimum of $25. cent. — 

After time for hearing of appeal set, Derived from obligations containing a 
bank files withdrawal of appeal, advis- | tax-free covenant in which the liability 
ing that it is paying additional assess- | assumed by the obligor does not exceed 
ment under protest. |2 per cent, foreign corporations not 

| enasaed trade - eusiness phe nae 

- nited States and not having any office 

Inheritance Tax on Stock |or place * posmnens therein, f2 aa cent. 

* * -ac|. Derived from obligations not contain- 

Is Continued in Kansas | ing a tax-free covenant, nonresident alien 
| individuals, 5 per cent. 

State of Kansas: Derived from obligations not contain- 

Topeka, Feb. 7. ing a tax-free covenant, partnerships 

The State of Kansas will continue to| not engaged in trade or business within 
impose an inheritance tax on shares of |the United States and not having any 
stock of its corporations, notwithstand- | office or place of business therein, com- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court}; posed in whole or in part of nonresident 
of the United States in the Farmers’ |aliens, 5 per cent. 

Loan & Trust Co. case, according to an Derived from obligations not contain- 
oral statement by C. B. Randall, attor-|ing a tax-free covenant, foreign corpo- 
ney for the State tax commission. Mr. | rations not enraged in trade or business 
Randall expressed the opinion that the | within the United States and not having 
decision does not apply to shares of! any office or place of business therein, 
stock, and cited the Frick case decided by | 12 per cent. 

the Supreme Court in 1925, As there is no authority in the joint 


| part of the tax originally withheld has 


|the total tax withheld from nonresident | 
| alien individuals after notification by the | 


| Form 1002, are received after June 15, 


It is unnecessary to make any refer- 
ence on Form 1042 to the fact that any 


been released to the taxpayer. The fact | 
that the tax reported as withheld on the 


| return at the rates of one-half of 1 per 


cent, 2 per cent, 4 per cent, or 11 per} 
per cent will be equivalent to a statement | 
that 1 per cent of the income has been re- | 
leased to the taxpayer, or his proper 
represéntative. | 

Withholding agents who prior to June | 
15, 1930, do not release the excess tax | 


whom the tax was withheld, or their | 
proper representatives, are required to| 
pay such excess tax to the appropriate | 
collectors of internal revenue not later | 
than June 15, 1930. | 


The procedure under the provisions of | 
article 764 of Regulations 74, pertaining | 
to the release by withholding agents of 


Bureau of the result of the examination 
of the exemption certificates, Form 1002, 
filed by the nonresident aliens, is not af- 
fected by the provisions of the joint 
resolution. If exemption certificates, 


1930, any refund of the tax withheld 
| from income covered by such certificates 
will be made by the Government to the 
taxpayers, or their proper representa- 
tives, in the usual manner. 


In all other cases where the excess tax 


ment by the withholding agents it will 
be necessary in the case of a nonresident | 
| alien individual in order for the taxpayer 
to obtain a refund of such excess tax, to 
file or cause to be filed a return on form 
1040B of his income from all sources 
within the United States and in the case 
of a foreign corporation not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 





withheld has been paid to the Govern- | C@uUsed by the correction of amounts re- 


$146,748.83; 1922, $212,502.37; 1923, 
$814.97; 1924, $30,548.05; 1925, $1,- 
030.34; 1926, $711.38. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appéals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above years, Docket 


No. 41099. 
J. L. Clark 
J. L. Clark, Ashland, Ohio. Overpay- | 
ments of income taxes in favor of the| 
taxpayer are determined as follows: | 
1919, $485.23; 1921, $16,903.68; 1922, | 


On Taxes Against Estate 


State of Nebraska: 

' Lincoln, Feb. 7. 
Where the deceased made a pledge 
payable to a college upon her death, the 
college must pay an inheritance tax 





The overpayment for the year 1919 
represents a deficiency in tax collected 
after the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation provided therefor. Sec- 
tion 607, revenue act of 1928; Russell vy. 
United States (278 U. S: 181). 

The overpayments for the years 1921 
and 1922 represent overassesments pre- 
viously allowed this taxpayer for these 
years which were credited against a de- 
ficiency in tax for the year 1919 after 
the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitation for the collection of the 
a Section 609, revenue act of 


State of New Jersey 

S. 176. Mr. Mathis. Increasing gasoline 
tax to 3 cents for waterway development; 
Finance. 

A. 151. Mr. Otto. Increasing State tax 
one-third mill to provide fund for higher 
education; Taxation. 

A. 164. Mr. Barbour. Permits corpora- 
tions to specify what portion ef the surplus 
may be transferred to capital account and 
authorizes board of directors to direct that 
surplus so transferred may be treated as cap- 
ital in respect of any shares without par 
value. Provides that credit be given for 
fees paid upon filing the original certificate 
of corporation where certificate of cor- 
porate existence is filed. Provides for ap- 
praisal of shares of stock of dissenting 
stockholder; Corporations. 

A. 210, Mr. Siracusa. Increasing license 
fee on motor trucks and trailers over 2% 
tons weight; Judiciary. 

A. 212. Mr. Siracusa. Grants municipal- 
ities one-third of the net proceeds of the 
gasoline tax; Judiciary. 

A. 215. Mr. Siracusa. Providing for dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the gasoline 
tax. 

A. 219. Mr, Thompso.. Providing for 
gradual reduction in the taxation of im- 
provements upon lands. ‘Similar to Pitts- 
burgh graded tax law; Taxation. 

A. 223. Mr. Vanderbach. Provides for 
search of tax collector’s office to ascertain 





Finance Company 
_ Manufacturers Finance Company, Bal- 
timore, Md. Overassessments of  in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayers 
are determined as follows: 1924, $91.33; 
1925, $63,803.32; 1925, $10,251.60. 
The entire above overassessments are 


ported in the returns filed to restate the 
resuits of the taxpayers’ operations 80 
as to reflect the true gross income and 
the proper deductions therefrom upon 
the cash receipts and disbursement basis, 
in accordance with the method of ac- 
counting regularly employed by the tax- 
payers. The foregoing adjustments are 
made only after a thorough field ex- 





| States and not having any office or place 
|of business therein to file or cause to be 
| filed a return of such income on Form 
1120. 

| All inquiries concerning this mimeo- 
| graph should refer to the number thereof 
land be marked for the attention of 
| IT:E:RR, 


whether there is personal property tax due 
on goods which would come under the 
bulk sales act; Miscellaneous Business. 

A. 224, Mr. Guarini. Suspends the State 
road tax of 1 mill; Highways. 

A. 226. Mr. Guarini. rovides for the 
collection of revenues by the State for 
State roads and the disbursing of moneys 
so collected; Judiciary. 

A, 229,° Mr. Dolce, 


amination of the taxpayers’ accounting 
|records and a comprehensive review in 
|the Bureau, and are in accordance with 
| the provisions of sections 212 (b) and 
_ 232, revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) Permits the use of 





thereon, the Supreme Court of Nebraska! the note could not be taxed.” 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 








rested upon so adequate and sufficient | 
a consideration as to take it out of the 
legislative intendment, is to defeat the 
intention of the legislature. To say this | 
would open the dvors to defraud the! 
State,” the opinion declared. “Any slight 
consideration would support a note pay- | 
able at death-and property used to pay | 


any refunded balance in the annual allot- 
ment of motor vehicle funds to be used to 
improve roads in towns and villages in 
first class counties; Towns and Townships. 

A. 235, Mr. Hargrave. Amending the un- 
paid tax act. Eliminates duty of setting 
forth at length a full description of prop- 
erty sold at tax sales, etc.; Taxation. 

A. 241. Mr. Bradley. Requires filing of 
affidavit with collector of taxes by pur- 
chaser at tax sale, showing that all neces-, 
sary stqps have been taken by purchaser; 
Taxation. 

A. 285. Mr. Ward. Relieves corporations 
in process of dissolution from making an 
annual return to State board of taxes and 
assessment and’from imposition of fran- 
chise tax; Taxation. 

A, 297. Amends section 18 of the act 
concerning unpaid taxes in regard to man- 
ner of giving notice of sales; Taxation. 

307, Mr. Durand. Exempts motor 
boats from personal property tax’ Taxa- 
tion. 

A. 313. Mr. Weber. Repeals the aménd- 
ment to the act concerning unpaid taxes 
approved Apr. 23, 1929; Taxation. 

State of New York 

8S. 534. Mr. Patrie. Amends section 70 
of the tax law relative to notices by col- 
lector to nonresidents of towns; Taxation. 

S. 536. Mr. Hewitt. Amending section 
16 of the tax law relative to texation of 
forests and reforested lands; Taxation. 

8S. 563. Mr. Feld. Amending section 152 
of the tax law by exempting from the 
mortgage tax mortgages on real property 
owned by lawyers’ associations, purposes 
of which are to facilitate administration 





of justice and elevate standards of legal 
profession; Taxation. 

A. 701. Mr. Hutchinson. Amends tax law 
relative to taxation of forests and refor- 
ested lands; Taxation, 


stitution of the United States and of 
the State of Indiana. 

A permanent injunction will be issued 
in accordance with this opinion. 


Your Income Tax 


By Robert H. Lucas 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

How to report the return of a minor 
is a subject of frequent inquiry. The .- 
revenue act specifically ‘provides that 
every individual that has a net income 
of $1,500 or over, or $3.500 or over, 
depending upon his marital status, shall 
filea return. However, whether the minor 
has been emancipated—allowed control 
of his income—by his parents and the 
source of the minor’s income are ma- 
terial factors in determining how the in- 
come shall be taxed. Most minors are 
unemancipated. In such instances, the 
parent has the legal right to the minor’s ., 
earnings and must include them in his & 
return. 8 

A minor living in the hame of his 
parent may be emancipated, If the 
minor pays his board and otherwise 
supports nimself, there is an implied 
emancipation. The same rule governs © ~ 
if the minor is carrying on &- business.,.,., 
for himself and the parent exercises no 
control over his earnings. Emancipa- 
tion may be expressed or implied, gen-. 
eral or limited. However, generally, ... 
and in the absense of proof to the con- - 
trary, a parent is assumed to have the ” 
legal right to the earnings of his minor 
child, and the minor’s earnings are tax- 
able income to the parent. 

On the other hand, any income to an 
unemancipated minor not analogous to 
earnings, suck as interest, dividends, 
rents, royalties. etc, from a’ bona fide .. 
trust fund or from property possessed... 
by the minor, are not to be included in» 
the parent’s return. Instead such in- 
come must be reported on a separate,. 
return of .the minor and be taxed : 
him as in the case of any individual 
The return is to be filed either by the 
minor, or his parent, or by the trustee 
of a trust fund in behalf of the minor, 
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| | ire Factories and Shoe Trade Active 


In Canada, Review of 


Nations Generally 
Experience Dullness 


Lack of Improvement Reported 
From Most South Ameri- 
can Markets 


Newfoundland is one. of the few for- 
eign trade fields in which saleg pros- 
pects are regarded as improving accord- 
ing to the weekly summary of world 
economic conditions made public Feb. 7 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Automobile tire factories in Canada 

busier, chiefly for export business, 

tm Ietatement says, but contractions in 
other lines of employment are noted. 

Dullness or lack of improvement is re- 

orted from most South American coun- 
ies, 

The Department’s statement follows 
fn full text: 

Argentina.—Although, owing to favor- 
able rains, Argentina is assured of a 
large corn crop, general business has not 
Teacted favorably so far but continues 
dull. As compared with the previous 
year, Argentina’s exports during 1929 de- 

@clined 2 per cent in tonnage and 9.6 per 
cent in value; cereals and flaxseed, 1.3 
per cent and 6.8 per cent; meats, 2.7 
per cent and 0.2 per cent; and hides, 9.1 
per cent and 40.6 per cent, respectively. 
A second official Argentina estimate 
places the present wheat crop at 3,807,000 
metric tons; linseed at 1,399,000 metric 
tons; oats at 972,000 metric tons; barley 
at 340,000 metric tons; rye at 110,000 
metric tons; and birdseed at 12,000 met- 
ric tons. A decree was issued modify- 
ing law No. 11259 and providing for the 
omission of mortgage cedulas up to 2,- 
000,000,000 paper pesos. The cotton acre- 
*y, is estimated locally at from 20 per 

ent to 25 per cent greater than last year 
and the total year’s probable yield at 
from 160,000 to 175,000 bales. 


Australia.—The business situation in 
Australia has. not improved in the last 
week. Exchange continues very difficult 
to negotiate, and telegraphic transfers 
on London have advanced another 10 
shillings per cent. Wool prices at re- 
cent Sydney and Melbourne sales have 
averaged from 10 to 12 per cent below 
the first January sales at Sydney. Good 
rains in Queensland ‘and parts of New 
South Wales are reported.. The Federal 
be wage scale has been increased six- 
puree per week at Sydney, Brisbane and 
Hobart, but reduced a shilling and six- 


pence a# Adelaide and two shillings at | 


Perth. 


Brazil.—The Santos coffee market has 
been firm with heavy exports and re- 
duced stocks. Declining sugar prices are 
seriously affecting the States of Rio de 
Janeiro and Pernambuco. No improve- 
ment has been noted in the basic eco- 
nomic situation. Business continues duil 
and the ‘general dutlook dark with signs 
of slight improvement only in a few 

,_ Rines, most lines having failed to show 
any improvement over recent slow 
months. Unfavorable conditions in the 
manufacturing industries also remain 
unchanged, and unemployment is_in- 
creasing in all classes of occupations, 
especially in Sao Paulo where the situ- 
ation is aggravated by paralysis of all 
comtruction activities. In Rio de Janeiro 

onstruction has improved somewhat. 
Exchange fluctuated violently during the 
month, but it is firmer now due to rumors 
of 2 loan and to gold shipments. New 
regulations have been promulgated at- 
tempting to limit exchange speculation. 
The credit situation is extremely unsatis- 
factory in‘ the Sao Paulo district but less 
serious in Rio de Janeiro, although it is 
far from satisfactory even there. Money 
is easier and rates are lower as a result 
of relatively small borrowing from 
banks. 


Canadian Imports 
From United States Gained 


Canada.—Imports from the United 
States in 1929, valued at $893,607,000, 
gained 8 per cent over the 1928 valua- 
tigns This increase, which corresponds 
to a 6 per cent gain in imports from all 
qc combined, was in spite of a 

arp decline in the December figures, 
which were 14 per cent lower than the 
valuation recorded for the last month of 
1928. Imports from the United King- 
dom during 1929 were 2 per cent larger 
than in 1928, and from all countries of 
the British Empire, slightly more than 
1 per cent higher, in the same compari- 
son. A large gain for the year is re- 
corded for Germany, imports from there 
Sy 


Import Duty Cut 
On Optical Devices 


Spectograph Parts Are Assessed 
At 20 Per Cent 


New York, Feb. 7.—The United States 
Customs Court, in sustaining a protest 
of the E. I. Du Pont:de Nemours Com- 
pany, finds that certain imported specto- 
graph parts, subjected to duty upon 
entry through the customs, at the rate 
of 45 per cent ad Valorem, under para- 
graph 228, as optical instruments, should 
have been taxed for duty at only 20 per 
e@fad valorem, under the provision in 
paragraph 1453 for parts of photo- 
graphic cameras. (Protest 367261-G- 
12384-29). vie 

In another opinion, granting protest 
of F. H. Lovell & Co., the Customs Court 
finds that certain imported gauge 
glasses, composed of blown glass, as- 
sessed at 65 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 218, act of 1922, 
should have been taxed at only 55 
per cent under the provision in said para- 
graph 218 for articles of blown glass. 
(Protest 380486-G-49854-26), 

Overruling a contention of the H. P. 
Lambert Co., Inc., of Boston, the Cus- 
toms Court reaches:the conclusion that 
certain imported antimony boxes, lined 
with red cedar wood, were properly as- 
sessed by the collector at the rate of 
60 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1454, act of 1922, as smokers’ articles. 
Judge Young, in denying a contention for 
duty at 40 per cent, under paragraph 
299, as hollow or flat ware, composed 

olly or in chief value of base metal, 

nts out that sufficient evidence was 
0 Jroduced by the importers in support 
Strss) lower duty. (Protest 373382-G- 


bs 


ae 


being 11 per cent higher than in the 
previous calendar year. Imports from 
France declined 6 per cent, but the share 
of Japan increased by 4 per cent. Ex- 
ports from Canada to the United States 
during 1929 were $522,585,000, also ma- 
terially larger than in 1928. the gain of 


6 per cent being accounted for largely in 
the metals group, although newsprint, 
among other commodities, registered a 
higher valuation also. The Dominion’s 
exports to all countries, however, de- 
clined by 12 per cent in consequence of 
lower wheat shipments which were re- 
sponsible for a 85 per cent drop in ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. Decem- 
ber exports to the United States also 
déclined, the valuation of $37,360,000 be- 
ing 16 per cent under the December, 
1928, figure. 


All sections of Canada, with the ex- 
ception of the Maritime Provinces, show 
a decline in the numbers employed on 
Jan. 1, as compared with Dec. 1, last, 
construction, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, mining, logging and trade show- 
ing contractions which were somewhat 
greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1928-29. Automobile tire factories 
are reported to be somewhat busier than 
heretofore but chiefly for export account. 
December raw rubber imports were i9 
per cent lower than in December of the 
previous year. Montreal shoe factories 
are active, with improved conditions in 
the leather market and a continued 
scarcity of sole leather. 


Automobile production in Canadian 
factories during 1929 amounted to 263,- 
295 units, an increase of 9 per cent over 
the previous year, the growing popu- 
larity of closed cars being indicated by 
an increase of 13 per cent in such mod- 
els. Truck output increased 26 per cent. 
Exports of passenger automobiles dur- 
ing the year were 16 per cent larger, 
the greatest gain being in cars of the 
$500-$1,000 class. Truck exports were 
56 per cent larger than in 1928, the chief 
increase being noted in those of over 
1-ton capacity. Truck imports during 
the year dropped 27 per cent from the 
1928 valuation. A decline is also noted 
in the valuation of passenger cars im- 
ported, due to a falling off of 19 per cent 
in the movement of cars valued at more 
than $1,200. There was an increase of 
6 per. cent in the movement of cars 
listed at less than $1,200. 

Stocks of wheat in storage at the head 
of the lakes on Jan. 25 totaled 49,902,251 
bushels, which compares with 62,950,599 
bushels reported for the corresponding 
week of 1929. The total of bank debits 
to indivM€ual accounts reported for the 
Dominion for 1929, $46,671,000,000, is 
more than 7 per cent higher than in 
1928, chiefly because of the greater ac- 
tivity in industry and trade, and the 
heavy speculative trading of the first half 
of the year. The December return 
shows a small decline in comparison with 








that month of 1928, which is shared by 
every province except Quebec, where an 
increase of 9 per cent was noted. 


Recession in China 
During Holiday Period 


China.—Owing to Chinese New Year 
holidays, Shanghai business is: at a 
standstill, with banks and_ business 
houses closed for the next three to five 
days. With the exception of wood oil, 
there is a very little movement of export 
cargo from the Hankow and _ lower 
Yangtze areas. Hankow stocks of ciga- 
rettes, oils, dyes, and other staples are 
fairly heavy, as a result of conditions in 
the interior which prevent distribution. 
The first through express over the Tient- 
sin-Pukow line is scheduled to leave 
Tientsin on Jan. 30. No substantial 
change in conditions on the Peking- 
Hankow line is reported. Most of the 
larger foreign and Chinese business 
houses and banks in North China will be 
closed between Jan. 30 and Feb. 8 for the 
Chinese New Year, and trading is tem- 
porarily at a standstill. Due to the busi- 
ness depression prevalent in Peiping dur- 
ing the past year, a large number of 
small shops closed from time to time, and 
it is believed that a number of them will 
not reopen until after the holidays. To- 
tal unsettled obligations are reported 
small. Resumption of through traffic 
over the Peking-Hankow railway is an- 
nounced. Prevalence of more settled 
conditions in North Manchuria is favor- 
ably affecting business. The Mukden 
Chamber of Commerce announces that 
funds will be found available for all firms 
in distress, and no further failures are 
anticipated. Government banks in North 
Manchuria have begun to makes pur- 
chases of beans. Business in South Man- 
churia is reported only fair. 


Java Rice Growers 
Experience Drought 


Colombia.—There is a general] reces- 
sion in all lines of commercial activity 
throughout Colombia. Unemployment is 
reaching serious proportions. During 
the past month 80 per cent of the em- 
ployes on public works were discharged. 
It is estimated that the total unemployed 
throughout the country is about 30,000. 
Several important American oil compa- 
nies have ceased activity. Sales of auto- 
mobiles, drugs, and textiles are inactive. 
The presidential election will be held on 
Feb. 9, after which time it is hoped that 
the bad economic situation will improve. 
Imports of merchandise continue to de- 
cline. Freight movement on the Magda- 
lena River is at such a low ebb that rep- 
resentatives of the river boat companies 
held a meeting in Barranquilla to dis- 
cuss merger plans in order to effect econ- 
omies and eliminate competition. Dur- 
ing December, 266,178 bags of coffee were 


Mr. Clarke Would Revise 
Entire Oleomargarine Law 


Representative Clarke (Rep.), of 
Fraser, N. Y., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, in a 
opeere just delivered supporting a bill 
(H. R. 6) to amend the oleomargarine 
law so as to apply it to so-called cooking 
compounds, told the House he represented 
a district with probably more cows than 
any other in the United States. 

He said if he had his way he would re- 
vise the whole oleomargarine law, but 
that meantime this proposed amendment 
of the law would serve as “a stop-gap 
measure.” He was incorrectly quoted as 
against the bill. He advocated enactment 
of the bill as a legislative step in the in- 
terest of agriculture. 

The bill was passed on Feb, 6 by the 
House, 245 to 74, 
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World Shows 


Newfoundland Sales 
Prospects Are Good 


Trading in China Is at Stand- 
still Owing to Holiday 
Observance 


moved to ports, a decrease of 29,641 bags 
as compared with the month of Novem- 
ber. 

Netherland East’ Indies.—Continued 
drought in west Java is causing hardship 
among native rice growers, and it is ex- 
pected that retail sales during coming 
native holidays will slow down as a re- 
sult. The generally tight credit situation 
remains unchanged. 

Newfoundland.—The usual post-holi- 
day lull is in evidence in both the whole- 
sale and retail branches, neither of which 
is expected to develop much activity be- 
fore Mar. 1. Sales prospects appear to 
be slightly above the average of 1928 and 
last year in view of the very fair outlook 
for fish exports and the activity of the 
mines and paper mills. Freight manij- 
fests of incoming Boston and New Yor 
steamers show a steady trend in arrivals 
of foodstuffs, such as beef, pork, fresh 
vegetables, eggs and poultry. The usual 
Winter unemployment situation is being 
relieved by work on highways and forest 
operations. The herring fishery to date 
is reported a failure, but it is considered 
likely that the government will extend 
the season Mar. 15, since the early Win- 
ter delayed operations in November and 
December. 


Peru.—The changes in the monetary 
system of Peru, as préposed in, the 
revaluation and stabilization bill and the 
rediscounting of the proposed £1,000,000 
government internal bond issue which is 
to be discounted by local banks, have re- 
quired changes in the regulations creat- 
ing the reserve bank. At a general meet- 
ing held Jan. 30 necessary changes in 
the creative law and by-laws of the bank 
were agreed to and the revaluation and 
stabilization bill is expected to reach 
congress in the near future. As a result 
of loeal reports of the pending stabiliza- 
tion and the circulation of months end 
pay rolls paid in foreign currency, the 
Sree has improved to approximately 

-96. ‘ 


Trinidad.—The prevalence of the witch- 
broom disease is reported to be serious 
in Trinidad but so far has not affected 
the production of cacao. The January 
estimated daily output of 200,000 pounds 
of cacao is expected to be maintained 
during February, and all other crops are 
in good condition. The production of 
asphalt and crude oil continues on a 
large scale, Trinidad’s output of 8,710,- 
052 barrels of crude oil in 1929 not only 
surpassed the 7,750,000 barrels produced 
in 1928, but placed it as the largest oil 
producer in the British Empire during 
the past year. , 

Uruguay.—Business jin general during 
January was’ dull but improved ‘slightly 
towards the end of the month. Depart- 
ment store sales, especially of specialties 
and novelties, were somewhat better, 
owing to the influx of tourists’ from 
Argentina, but were still below ‘normal. 
Building and construction were active 
and the demand for building materials, 
including hardware, was good, but sales 
of automobiles were below those of last 
year. The cereal crops are fair but are 
moving slowly. Cattle and sheep are in 
good cortlitions. Cattle killings by the 
frigerificos from Jan. 1 to Jan. 23, 1930, 
amounted to 57,000 and by the abattoirs 
to 6,900 an increase of 5,000 over and a 
decline of 1,000 from the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Total 
cattle killings from Oct. 1, 1928, to 
Jan. 23, 1930, amounted to 245,000 as 
compared with 200,000 during the cor- 
responding period of the previous season. 
Wool exports were nearly 30 per cent 
below those of last year. 


Venezuela.—The general business out- 
look in Venezuela is not very promising 
and there is a recession in all lines. Im- 
ports are falling off and stocks of tex- 
tiles on hand are large. Wholesale 
dealers are conservative in placing future 
orders. Sales of automobiles and tires 
during January were below those of De- 
cember. Bank. collections are rather 
slow. Conditions in the coffee and cacao 
markets are unchanged, small stocks are 
on hand at the ports, and producers are 
holding their crops for better prices. 
Petroleum production in the Maracaibo 
oil fields continues at the same level as 
last year, which is around 12,000,000 
barrels per month, 

Resume of trade conditions in Cen- 
tral American countries will be 

printed in the issue of Feb. 10. 


Law Against Fraud 
In Marketing Urged 


Protection Asked for Shipments 
Of Fruits and Vegetables 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
departments of approximately 20 States 
had endorsed the bill, some of them ap- 
proving it word for word, while,a few 
had suggested amendments. 

“TI do not say that fruits and vegetables 
should be the only commodities included,” 
Mr. Summers told the Committee, “but 
the fruit and vegetable men have had this 
proposed legislation under study for two 
years. They have come to the conclusion 
that steps, such as provided in this bill, 
are the only ones which will rid the pro- 
fession of the unscrupulous dealers.” 
The bill, if passed, he said, could be en- 
larged later to include protection for 
other industries. It does not apply now, 
he said, nor to operations between co- 
operatives. ‘ 


Potato Shipper Gives Views 

“This bill would have the Commission 
go to the receiver and say what the ac- 
tual damage of the perishable product 
is and what the price shall be when a 
dispute arises between the shipper and 
the receiver” said J. C. Briggs, president 
of the Potato Shippers and Growers As- 
sociation of Maine, who said his organ- 
ization supports the bill, 

Mr. Briggs said the dealers at present 
have to make the best possible adjust- 
ment with the receivers when dispute 
arises, instead of going to court. “I be- 
lieve this bill would promote fair deal- 
ings,” he told the Committee. 

“A dealer in Boston recently told me,” 
said Mr. Briggs, “that he could not be 
honest in carrying out his contracts with 
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Paint Industry 


Shipments of Meats |Continued Decline in Check Payments _ |Sale of Paint, Varnish: 
Reported by Commerce Department} Ay 


But Wheat Declines Receipts of Cotton and Hogs Gain While Wheat and 
Catile Decrease, Weekly Statement Shows 


Foodstuffs Exports Valued 
At $754,763,000, Less 
Than One Per Cent Below 
Total of 1928 


By C. H. Kardell 
Foodstuffs Division, 
Department of Commerce 
United States exports, of foodstuffs 
in 1929 were valued at $754,763,000, devi- 
ating less than 1 per cent from ‘the total 

of $760,287,000 recorded in 1928. 

The outstanding features of the food- 
stuffs export trade during the year were 
the increases in the exports of meats, 
lard, corn, and fresh fruits. Only a few 
commodities show any appreciable de- 
cline, the most noticeable being cotton- 
seed cake, meal and oil, dried fruits and 
among the grains, barley, rye,.and oats. 

The value of the éxports of wheat and 
wheat flour totaled $192,290,000 during 
the past year or less than 1 per cent be- 
low that of 1928. The quantity of wheat 
shipped declined 6.5 per cent, but that of 
wheat flour increased 15.3 per cent. The 
decline in wheat shipments occurred 
chiefly in the trade via Canada and in 
exports to Italy, and The Netherlands. 
China (including Hongkong and Kwan- 
tung), Cuba and the United Kingdom 
continue to be our Jargest markets for 
flour and all shew a considerable in- 
crease in trade during the past year com- 
pared with 1928. The Netherlands are 
the only important flour market showing 
any appreciable decline in purchases. 

Exports.of corn are the heaviest that 
have occurred since 1923, totaling 33,- 
745,000 bushels with a value of $34,059,- 
000, an increase of 30.8 per cent in 
quantity and 29.2 per cent in value com- 
pared with 1928. European markets 
show the greatest gain. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom were nearly three 
times as great as in the previous year, 

Meats Show Increase 

Exports of barley, rye and oats fell off 
considerably during the past year owing 
partly to a smaller domestic crop and 
also in some measure to the favorable 


European crop especially of barley and | 


oats. Shipments of rice: show an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent in quantity and 
11.5 per cent in value. The rice exports 
to Argentina nearly trebled in quantity 
making that country our leading market, 
with Germany and the United Kingdom, 
respectively, next in importance. 

The export trade in practically all 
classes of meats shows a decided in- 
crease in 1929 compared with 1928, 
amounting to 445,984,000 pounds with a 
value of $79,984,000, a gain of 11.9 per 
cent in quantity and 16.2 per cent in 
value: Ham constituted 29.3 per cent of 
the total amount of meat exported during 
1929 and bacon 32.4 per cent, With bacon 
showing the greatest increase. The 
United Kingdom was our heaviest pur- 
chaser of both commodities. Shipments 
to Cuba, another important market, fell 
off slightly but nearly all European mar- 
kets show a gain. 

The export trade in lard cortinues to 
show the rising trend of the past five 
years amounting to 829,328,000 pounds 
for 1929 valued at $105,530,000 an in- 
crease of 69,606,000 pounds and $6,829,- 
000 over 1928. Our largest markets 
were the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Cuba and Mexico, respectively. Ship- 
ments of neutral lard and lard com- 
pounds show some, decline but all other 
animal fats and oils show an increase. 
The total value of all animal fats and 
oils exported amounted to $117,714,000 
an increase of 4.6 per cent compared with 
1928 and representing more than one- 
seventh of the value of all foodstuffs 
exported. 

The exports of fresh fish increased 
nearly 12 per cent in quantity and 17 per 
cent in* value compared with 1928 but 
shipments of salted, smoked, dry cured 
and pickled fish show some decline. The 
trade im canned fish, especially sardines, 
shows _a decided increase, there being 
123,915,000 pounds of canned sardines 


} exported with a value of $9,419,000, an | 
| increase of 54.4 per cent in quantity and 


44.4 per cent in value. Shipments of 
canned salmon remained steady aggre- 
gating 40,967,000 pounds compared with 
40,952,000 pounds in 1928. 

Apple Exports High 

The growth in the exports of fresh 
fruits has been very pronounced in re- 
cent years and now includes a great 
number of varieties. Appjes and or- 
anges lead in importance, exports of 
apples for 1929 aggregating $33,138,000 
compared with $26,663,000 in 1928 and 
oranges amounting to $18,746,000 com- 
pared with $13,912,000 a year ago. The 
United Kingdom and Canada were our 
principal markets for apples. The value 
of all” exports of fresh fruit totaled 
$68,661,000, an increase of $12,645,000 
over 1928, 

Exports of canned fruit show little 
change, totaling $33,046,000, compared 
with $32,026,000 for 1928. 
pears continue to be the principal canned 
fruits exported. Dried fruit shipments 
declined somewhat during the past year, 
amounting to $34,281,000, or a decrease 
of 13.5 per cent, compared with 1928. 
Prunes, which constituted 43.3 per cent 
of the value of dried fruit exports, de- 
clined 26.3 per cent in quantity and 8.5 
per cent in value; raisins, which com- 
prised 24,5 per cent of the total, declined 
33.9 per cent in quantity and 33.8 per 
cent in value. This decline occurred 
largely in the shipments to the leading 
European markéts. 

The 1929 export trade in fresh vege- 
tables aggregates $11,996,000 ard that 
of canned vegetables $14,331,000, an in- 
crease of 17.2 per cent and 15.2 per cent, 
respectively. Canned asparagus contin- 
ues to be the leading canned vegetable 
exported, and shows the greatest gain, 
totaling 22,834,000 pounds, with a value 
of $3,545,000, or a gain of 28.9 per cent 
in quantity and \31.1 per cent in value 
over a year ago. The trade in canned 
soups shows a steady growth, and 1929 
exports amounted to 28,751,000 pounds, 
with a value of $2,723,000, compared with 
28,279,000 pounds, valued at $2,603,000, 
in 1928. i 
ag) 
dealers because of the dishonesty of his 
competitors.” 

Mr. Briggs said the potato growers 
and dealers in Maine had no objection to 
a coopezative association under the agri- 
cultural marketing act and that this bill 
would not be in conflict with such an as- 
sociation, but he said there always will 
be independent shippers who would not 
come under the cooperative scope, and 
that they always would feel the effects 
of fraudulent brokers if this bill is not 
passed. 
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Check payments continued to decline 
during the week ended) Feb. 1 and were 
also smaller than for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Commerce issued on Feb. 7, and which 
follows in full text: 

Receipts of wheat and of cattle were 
also smaller than during the previous 
week, wheat receipts also being smaller 
than a year ago. Receipts of cotton and 
of hogs, on the other hand, were larger 


than during the previous week, hog re- 
céipts being substantially greater than 
for the corresponding week of 1929. The 
movement of goods through primary 
channels, as reflected by freight carload- 
ings during the latest reported period, 
continued below the corresponding week 
of last year. 


The general index of wholesale prices 
declined from the previous week and was 
also below the corresponding week of 
last year. Prices for cotton and iron and 
steel also declined both from the pre- 
vious weck and the corresponding week 
of 1929, while wheat and copper prices 
were unchanged from the week before. 


Interest rates on call money continued 
unchanged, while thosé on time money 
were slightly higher than during recent 
weeks, both rates being much lower than 
a year ago. Business failures were fewer 
than during the previous week, and only 
slightly more numerous than a year ago. 


And Lacquer Gains 
$17,000,000 in Year 


Increases in Industrial, 
Trade, and Unclassified 
Business Bring Total to 
$388,000,000 


Sales of paint, varnish, and lacquer 
products during 1929 gained more than 
$17,000,000 over the preceding year, ac- 
cording to information made available 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Feb. 7. These figures 
are for trade sales, industrial sales, and 
those not classified, of all three of these 
products, it was stated. 

Trade sales include 


shipments to 


‘Stock prices strengthened substantially | dealers, jobbers, painters, and consumers, 


from last week’s level, but were still | while industrial sales are those to manu- 


well below the average of the correspond- 
ing week of 1929. Bond prices were un- 
changed from the previous week and were 
below the level of a year ago. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks Ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 


Feb, 
1 
1930 
Steel operations 
Bituminous coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.). 
Freight-car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle reccipts 
Hog receipts ....... 
Price No. 2 wheat ......+ ecccce . 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel, composite... 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
Check payments ............cesee 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates, call money .. 
Business failures, 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 
tDetroit employment 


* Revised. 


Jan. 
25 
1930 


97.4 
119.9 
125.6 


59.5 


Jan. Feb. 
11 2 
1930 1929 
86.8 113.2 
114.6 ,119.8 
129.1 128.7 
90.0 98.8 
86.3 96.4 
57.8 82.6 
113.8 93.5 
80.1 69.9 
112.8 95.8 
93.8 90.7 
64.0 73.9 
86.3 87.6 
129.0 123.9 
93.1 97.7 
162.8 128.5 
136.5 129.1 
112.1 160.6 
179.9 132.9 
212.3 252.6 
105.2 107.0 
108.6 111.4 177.1 177.1 
97.3 89.5 89.4 
104.5 Saat 


Jan, 
18 

1930 
90.8 
*109.5 
127.8 
88.4 
88.2 
51.9 
74.6 
83.5 
98.1 
91.5 


64.3 

86.0 
129.0 

93.2 
125.t 
134.7 
109.1 
156.8 
213.0 
105.1 


Jan. 
12 
1929 


109.2 
119.7 
124.5 
95.3 
93.4 
56.7 
118.5 
77.2 
120.6 
83.7 


74.6 
87.5 
119.6 
97.1 
154.8 
130.9 
154.4 
156.0 


Jan. 
19 
1929 
110.5 
,119.9 
126.9 
97.2 
109.6 
52.9 
87.7 
89,2 
130.7 
88.4 
75.0 
87.5 
120.3 
97.2 
141.3 
129.3 
169.7 
143.2 / 
240.0 238.7 
107.3 107.4 
177.1 1743 
86.5 85.5 


Jan, 
26 
1929 


111.8 
120.8 
127.8 
96.6 
110.6 
71.9 
95.4 
67.7 
111.6 
92.2 


73.9 

87.6 
121.7 

97.8 
137.7 
128.5 
145.5 
128.0 
245.8 
107.3 


7 Data available semimonthly only. 


facturers, railroads, and Government, 
marine, and all other similar users, it 
was pointed out. The largest increase 
was in the industrial sales, though gains 
were reported in all three divisions. 

The total sales of these paint, varnish, 
and iacquer products last year amounted 
to $388,340,287 compared to $371,024,048 
for 1928. The trade sales increased 
from $138,677,027 to $144,246,746 and 
the industrial sales from $123,917,338 to 
$133,004,995 for last year. The sales of 
these commodities not classified under 
either of the above listings increased 
from $108,429,683 to $111,088,546, it was 
shown. 

These figures are a summary and may 
be subject to revision as reports are re- 
ceived from additional concerns. 


Output of Edible Gelatin 
At Highest Level Since 1924 


Production of edible gelatin for 1929 
was the largest of the last five years, due 
mainly to an increased demand for do- 
mestic gelatin, it was stated orally by 
E. L. Thomas, chief of the meats, fats 
and oils division, Department of Com- 
merce, Feb. 7. Production during the 
last quarter of 1929 was larger than for 
any corresponding period of the five 
years, it was stated. 


IMPERISHABLE 
RECORDS 


FOR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 
and public utilities, public and private libraries, and law 
offices, a permanent record of Government action, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Decisions— 
in short, all Federal and State Government activities— 
is of incalculable value. 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of 
The United States Daily, printed on a special all-rag 
paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day- 
by-day activities of the Federal Government and each of 
the Governments of the 48 States. 


The Rag Paper Bound Edition begins each 


year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the issue of 
March 3 the following year. 


This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six 


books, each book containing issues of The United States 
Daily for a period of two months. Bound books are sent 
to subscribers by prepaid express at the end of each two- 
month period. 


Each book in the Bound Volume Edition is 
bound in one-half tan canvas with grained black cloth 
sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with 
gold-leaf lettering. 


v 


Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


$100. 


Express 
Prepaid 


Regular Newsprint Edition 


Bound Volumes 
Six Books a Year, $75.00 


The Anited States Baily 


22nd and M Streets N. W. 


Washington, D, C. 





“Calendar of Congress 


- 


¢elassified according to the Code of Laws of the United 


Sees one 


_ with printed weekly 
fitle 2—The Congress 

“g. 1 Res. 3. epee, an amendment 

Constitution of the United States fix- 

ine the eement of the terms of 

: Non Tigo Fresiecst ons Members 


the time of as- 
Congress. ed Senate June 
7, 1929. ' 


e 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 
Government, and the States 


To prevent the desecration of 
Pgh tad tas Pnia of the United 


House 5. 
H.R. 14.. To make the Star Spangled Ban- 
tronal. Anthem of the United 

Ste wig on to the House Feb. 6. 


Title 5 — Executive -Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
For adjustment of salaries of 
eit oon ce. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929. 

. Res. 58. To create a joint committee 
nian ization of agencies for a 
tion enforcement. Passed Senate . 16, 
1B an. Providing for a 44-hour week for 
eertain Government employes. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 20, 1929. 3 

S$. 15. Amending acts concerning civil 
service retirement. Passed by Senate Jan. 

1930. ; 
ot R. 5698. Providing for retired pay 
for certain members of the former life sav- 
Be to members of the Coast Guard. 

eported to House Jan. 6. 

i. R. 7405. To provide for a five-year con- 
struction and maintenance program for 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931. Passed by House Jan. 14. e 

H. R. 7390. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath-of office of Government employes under 
certain conditions. House Jan. 20 

H. R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal per- 
sonnel. House Jan. 20. f 

H. R. 7988. To provide for an assistant 
chief of naval operations. Reported to 
eens: Jan. 25. 


Civil Service Commission and its duly au- 
thorized representatives to administer oaths 
of office. assed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 5718. Fixing the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan_police 
force and fire department of the District 
of Columbia. Reported to House Feb. 4. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


§. 2822. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
Jan. 11. % 

S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
dan. 11. 

> Ve 
warehouse act. 

29. 


To amend 10 sections of the 
Reported to Mouse May 1, 


H. R. 2152. To promote and develop the 

* foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. Reported to House 
May 1, 1929. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and su- 

rvised rural development. Reported in 

mate June 3, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation of 
the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama. Re- 
ported in Senate, May 29, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 195. Requesting the President 
to invite governments in the Pan American 
Union to attend the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture and Forestry. Passed 
by House Feb. 3. 

§. 3030. Amending an act geovidiog for 
further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. Reported to the House Feb. 4. 

H. J. Res. 232. To amend joint resolution 
entitled, “To provide for eradication of pink 
bollworm and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor.” Approved May 21, 1928. Passed 
House Feb, 3 

S. 3030. Amending an act providing for 
further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. Passed Senate Jan. 18. Reported 
to House Feb. 4. 


Title 1O—Army 


8, 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate Muy 15, 1929. 

8S. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Alar Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. Reported 
te Senate Jan, 11. 

8. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. . . 

8. 2594. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the surrender of the forces com- 
manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 
Citronelle, Ala. Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala. Reported to Senate 
dan. 11. 

8. 2596. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. - . 

8. 2597. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Reported to Senate 
dan. 11 

8. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Jackson Oak, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 11. 

8. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
Raported to Senate Jan. 11. 

. 2600. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

. 2601. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 11. 

8. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which oceurred 
at wor Stoddard, Ala. Reported to Senate 

an. 

8. 2603. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

H. R. 707. Authorizing appropriation for 
construction at Fort McKinley, Portland, 
Me. Reported to House Jan. 15. 

8, 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents and equipnient for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Sénate Jan. 17. 

8. 8062. Amending act to enable gold 
ster mothers to make pilgrimages to Eu- 
Topean cemeteries. Reported to Senate 


Jen. i 
6. 2179. To allow credit to homestead 
lers and entrymen for military service 
ars Indian wars. Reported to Senate 
7 R. 2021. To authorize the estadlish- 
tt of boundary lines for the March Field 
a ry Reservation, Calif. Reported to 


se Jan. 21. 
. RK, 6133. To atipw credit, te homestead 
entrymen for military service 
meervain indian wars; reported to House 
H, R000, Authorizing Secretary of War 


To authorize members of the | 193 





daily. The calendar 


to convey a portion of the military reserva- 
tion at Fort McArthur, Calif.,.to the City 
of Los. Angeles for street purposes. Re- 


ported to House Jan, 24, 
H. R. 8527. To amend the law relating to 


ilgrimages of mothers and widows of Worl. the 


ar veterans to European cemeteries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 27, 

H. R. 2156. Authorizing the sale of all 
of the interest and rights of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil dis- 
t of Maw County, Tennessee, and pro- 
viding that the net fund be deposited in 
the military post construction fund, and 
for the repeal of Public Law No, 542, 70th 
Congress. ported to House Jan. 29. 

H, R. 8162. For restoration of Fort. Mc- 
Henry, Maryland, and its permanent preser- 
vation as a national park and ae! na- 
tional memorial shrine as the birthplace of 
the Star Spangled Banner. Reported to 
House Jan. 29. 

H. R. 6125, To authorize the War De- 
partment to lend tents and other equip- 
ment to the governor of Mississippi for 


the coming United Confederate Veterans’ | ¢ 


annual encampment at Biloxi, Miss. Passed 
House Jan. 18. Passed Senate Jan. 20. 
Approved Jan. 24. Public Law No. 37. 

E. R. 4188. To amend the act of Mar. 2, 
1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers 
and widows of the deceased soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe 
to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries.” 
Reported to House Jan. 31; . 

. R. 2824. To amend the act establishin 
a national military park at the battlefield 0: 
Fort Donelson, Tenn. Passed by House 


H. R. 2825! To amend tite act establishing 
a national military park at the battlefield of 
Stones River, Tenn. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 9154. For construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, 8. C. Reported 
to House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7272. For paving Government road 
across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. 
Reported to House Feb. 3 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to permit State member 
bank. of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929, 

S. 544. Authorizing receivers of national 
bank associations to compromise share- 
holders’ liability. Passed Senate Jan. 6, 
9: 


service, equivalent to. retired pay | Feb. 3 


- S$: 2666. - To-amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Fede:al reserve act in order to facil- 
itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
bank stock in certain cases where member 
banks have ceased to function. Rerorted to 
Senate Dec. 20. 

S. 684, TO axend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amended, to authorize the 


Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to | 


State banks and trust companies of intention 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
ae bank. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 
1929. 

S. 2515. Allowing the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer 
below such rank assigned to duty as physi- 
cian to the White House. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 10, 1930. 

S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

H. R. 6604. To amend the Federal reserve 
act to permit cancellation of stock held 
for insolvent member banks. Reported to 
House Jan. 23. ° 

H. R. 8877. to permit banks to withdraw 
from the Federal reserve system before the 
expiration of six months. Reported to 
House Jan. 23 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 1018. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard station at or near 
Grand Island, Mich. Reported to House 
Jan. 16. 

H. R. 4899. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a vessel for the Coast Guard for 
rescue and assistance work on Lake Michi- 
gan. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8293. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8637. To fix the rank and pay of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 

S. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
Senate Jan. 23. 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name. Reported to House Jan. 27. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6153. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 
port on conservation and administration of 
the public domain. Passed House Jan. 24. 

H. R. 4291. To amend the 1926 act for 
adjustment of water right charges. Passed 
House Feb. 3. ; 

_H. _R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tiqgnal Forest from operation of the forest 
homestead law. Reported to House Feb. 4° 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedure 


H. R. 7412. To provide for diversification 
of employment of Federal prisoners, for 
their training and schooling in trades and 
occupations. Passed House Jan. 22. : 

H. R. 7413. To amend the Federal pris- 
oners parole law, creating a single board of 
parole, of three members appointive by the 
Attorney General, to take over functions 
now exercised by the Attorney General and 
existing boards of parole. Passed House 
Jan. 22. 

_H. R. 7832. To reorganize the administra- 
tion of Federal prisons, authorizing Attor- 
ney General to care for Federal prisoners, 
etc., amended. Passed House Jan. 22, 


Title 19——Customs Duties 


H, R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor, 
Passed House May 28, 1929. Reported in 
Senate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929, 


Title 20—Education 


S. 234. An act to provide books and educa- 
tional supplies free of charge to pupils of 
the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, Passed Senate:Dec. 16. Passed House 
jan. 27. Approved Jan. 31. Public Law 

0. 41. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 





ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1, 1929. 

8. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protei. content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

8. 108. To license dealers of fruits and 
vegetables to prevent unfair practices. 
Passed Senate June 3, 1929, 

H. R. 8 To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale oF 
transportaticn of adulterated or mi.>randed 
or poisonous or deletcvsious foods, drugs, 
medicines, an@ liquors.” Reported i» House 


Jan. 14, 

H. R. 6. Amendment of oleomargarine 
law so as to include certain mixtures and 
compounds. Passed by House Féb. 6. 

8. 3470. Mr. Jones. To define fruit jams, 
fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and 
to amend the food and drugs act of June 
eee as amended; Agriculture and For- 

. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 170. Authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission of seven members 
to st and review conditions in Haiti, 
to to the President within six months 
with recommendation regardin nited 
States policies there, and requiring trans- 
mission of the report to Congress. Passed 
House Dee. 18. Passed Senate Feb. 1. 

H. J. Rese 150. Mr. Porter, Pa. Providing 
for a commission to, study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
authority for appropriation of $50,000 for 
aoe nara to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

J. 40. Authorizing and réquesting 
it to extend invitations to for- 
eign governments to be represented by déle- 

ates at the ee Congress for the 
lind to be held the City of New York 
in 1981. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1920. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 21. , 

8S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
oo of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 


H. J. Res, 195. Authorizing and request- 
ing the President to invite representatives 
of the governments of the countries mem- 
bers of/the Pan American Union to attend 
an Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Aninial Industry, and 
providing for the expenses of such meeting. 
Repo: to House Jan. 15. 

H. J. Res. 205. To provide for expenses 
of participation by the United States in the 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
ongress, Germany, 1930. Reported to 

House Jan. 17. 

H. J. Res, 223. Authorizing appropriation 
for United States participation in interna- 
tional conference on codification of interna- 
tional law. Reported to House Jan. 27. 

H. R. 9110. For reclassification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United States 
and their compensation. Reported to House 
Jan, 29, 

H. J. Res. 210. To authorize an. appro- 
priation for the expenses of official dele- 
gates to the fourth World’s Poultry Con- 

ress, to’ be ‘held ‘in England in 1930. 

eperted ‘to House Jan. 31. 

H, J. Res. 207. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray expenses of participation by 
the Government of the United States in the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
and . Educators. -in -general, to be held at 
Habana, Cuba, on. Feb. 20, 1930. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 

_ H. J. Rés.°229. ‘Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to-defray the expenses of participation 
by’ the Government. of. the United States in 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliog- 
raphy to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 
26, 1930. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. J. Res. 14. To provide for the annual 
contribution of the United States toward 
the support of the Central Bureau of the 
International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale. Reported to House Feb. 6. 

H. R. 1970, Authorizing the payment of 
an indemnity to the British government on 
account of the death of Samuel Richardson, 
a British subject, alleged to have been 
killed at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by 
ee States mayines. Reported to House 

‘eb. 


Title 23—Highways 


|_H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
|Montana grant of concurrent police juris- 
| diction over the rights of way of the Black- 
feet Highway, and over the rights of way of 
its connections with the Glacier National 

ark road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
eee in Montana. Reported to House 
an. 7. 


| H. R. 8368. 


H. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory j ents. 
rted to House Dee. 21. 

« H. R. 6807. . Establishing two institutions 

‘or confinement of Md States prisoners. 

‘assed House Jan. 22. * ee 

H. R. 1198, Authorizing United States to 
be made party, defendant in any suit or 
action commenced py the State of Oregon, 
in United States es Court of O n 
for ‘determining ‘title to” lands constituting 
beds of Malheur and Harney lakes, etc., and 
conferri Federal jurisdiction over such 
causes. House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 6262. Amending section 829 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to empower Federal 
courts to fix marshals’ fees and expenses 
for kee, boats, vessels or other property 
attached or li in admiralty. Passed 
House Jan. 20. 


H. R. 977, Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- 
sion’ of the Bureau of Inv tion to be 
known as the division of identification and 
information. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 3975, To amend secs. 726 and 727 
of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, providing 
for their appointment by judges of United 
States original jurisdiction courts, except 
in the District. of Columbia, and for their 
supervision by the Attorney General. 
Passed House Jan, 22, 

H, R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 
reporters in United States courts and fix 
their duties and compensation. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5259. To amend section 939 of the 
Revised Statutes, providing that all vessels 
and merchandise condemned by United States 
courts be auctioned off by officers of the 
court of condemnation, with 15 days’ pre- 
vious notice of sale, and payment within 10 
a Passed House Jan. 22. 

. R. 5285. To amend a part of section 1. 
act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended 
(Sec. 592, Title 28, U. S. Code), removing 
the duty of United States judges to ‘certify 
expense accounts of United States’ attorneys 
Ey oa attorneys. Passed House 

an. 22, 


H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and re- 
pealing se¢tion 3 ofthe 1925 act that au- 
thorized ageatment of commissioners by 
the Court of Claims, ete., providing that the 
present three-year terms of the commis- 
sioners be extended without further legisla- 
tive authorization. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, Title IT, 
act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429, to leave to 
decision of the courts questionseof severance 
in trials of felony. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes, providing for & change of 
name of “assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral” to the title “attorneys.” Passed House 
Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers in 
United States district court clerks’ offices. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112, Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5266. To amend section 649, Revised 
Statutes, providing for waiver of trials by 
jury in district courts upon oral as well as 
written agreement of attorneys on both 
sides. Passed House Jan. 22. 

S. 3371. Changes in the time and place of 
meeting. of the district courts in Michigan. 
Passed Senate Feb. 4. 

H. R. 185. To amend section 180, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended. Passed 
House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 7643. Establishing a term of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 

Providing for a study re-|, H. R. 980. To permit the United States to 
garding the construction of a highway to|>¢ made party defendant in certain cases. 
| connect the northwestern part of the United | Passed House Feb. 5. 

| States with.British Columbia, Yukon Terri-|__H. R. 5411. For appointment of an addi; 
|tory, and Alaska in cooperation with the| tional district judge for the District of 
|Dominion of Canada. Reported to House| Minnesota. Reported to the House Feb. 6, 
Jan. 16 


Title 29——Labor 


S. 3249. To amend section 4578 of Revised 
Statutes respecting compensation of ves- 
sels for transporting seamen. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 6. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. J. Res. 187. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for loans ‘to farmers in storm stticken 
areas of Montana. Reported to Senate 

eb. 7. 

H. R. 8960. Making an appropriation for 
the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. Passed House 
Jan. 29. 

S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N.C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

H. R. 6564. Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Dec. 11, 1929. 

H. R. 6120. Adding $230,000,000 addition 
to the Federai building program both in 
and outside of the District of Columbia. 
Passed House Dec. 16, 1929. Reported to 
Senate, amended Jan. 31. 

8S. J. Res. 109. Mr. Smoot. Extending 
for two years the time within which Amer- 
ican claimants may make application for 
payments under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; passed by the Senate 
Dec. 18, 1929, . 

S. J. Res. 117. For the relief of farmers 
and fruit growers in flood stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia. Passed 
by Senate Jan. 17. 

8. 2093. Relief of Alabama for damage 
and destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods of 1929. Passed by Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5917. For the relief of certain 
newspapers for advertising services ren- 
dered the Public: Health Service of the 
ponense Department. Reported to House 

an. 14, 

H. R. 8531. Making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1931. 
Passed House Jan. 18. : 

H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriation 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 


Jan. 22. 
H. R. 47. For the relief of the State of 
New York. Reported to House Feb. 1. 
H. R. 7491. Agricultural appropriation 
Passed House Dec, 20, 1929. Reported 


| S&S. J. Res. 91. To amend sections 3 and 
|4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon in the State of Virginia 
with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington.” Passed 
Senate Dec. 9. Passed House, amended 
|Jan. 20. Senate agrees to House amend- 
ments Jan. 21. Approved Jan. 23. Public 
Resolution No. 34. 

H. R. 5616. Amending the Federal-aid 
road act increasing the appropriation to 
| $125,000,000. Passed House Jan. 21, Passed 
| Senate, amended Jan. 29. 
| H. R. 7585. To authorize Federal aid 
| construction of rural post roads, amend- 
ing the 1916 law to provide authority under 
which Congress hereafter may appropriate 
for construction of roads across the un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands, 
Reported to House Jan. 29. 

§. 1811. For study of highway from north- 
western United States to Alaska. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 6. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


S. 174. To establish branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. 

H. R. 7410. To establish a hospital for de- 
fective delinquents. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 973. To remove age limits of per- 
sons who may be confined at the United 
States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22, 

H. R. 3313. ‘lo autho.ize the Secretary 
of War to acquire free of cost to the United 
States the Confederate Stockade Cemetery 
on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Reported to House Jan. 25. 

H. R. 6338. Authorizing the erection of 
a sanitary fireproof hospital at the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
— Togus, Me. Reported to House 
an. 25. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. J. Res. 144, Authorizing use of tribal 
moneys belonging to Fort Berthold Indians 
of North Dakota for certain purposes. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 10. 


8. 320. Authorizing reconstruction of a 
road in ind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo. Reported to Senate Jan. 16. 

S. J. Res. 30. Making an appropriation 
out of tribal funds of Fort Berthold Indians, 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 155. Providing compensation for the 
Crow Indians for the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Cemetery. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 4604. Providing for the recording 
of the Indian sign ianguage. Passed by 
House Feb. 3. 





bill. 
to Senate Feb. 4. 

H. J. Res. 217, Making additional appro- 
priation for the support of the Federal Radio 
Commission during the fiscal year 1930. 


Title 27—Intoxicati i Passed House Jan. 29. Passed Senate Jan. 
cating Liquors 29. gpoveones Feb. 1. Public Resolution 


H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner | No, 35, 
of Prohibition to pay for information con-| fH. R, 9546. Makin appropriations for the 
cerning violations of the narcotic laws of | independent offices of the Government, Re- 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. | ported to the House Feb. 5. é 

S. 3344. Supplementing the national pro-|" HW, J, Res. 232. Authorizing appropriation 
hibition act for the District of Columbia.| to compensate cotton farmers in nonproduc- 
Refgrence changed from Judiciary to Dis-|tion pink bollworm zones. Passed House 
trict’ of Columbia Jan. 29. Feb. 3. Passed by Senate Feb. 6. 

H. R. 8574. Transferring to Department H. J. Res. 240. Appropriating for the 
of Justice administration of national prohibi- pink bollworm “emergency in Arizona. 
tion act, to create a bureau of prohibition in| Passed House Feb. 5. Passed Senate Feb. 6. 
Department of Justice, etc. Reported to] HW J. Res, 241, Appropriating for Fed- 
House Feb. 3. eral-aid road construction. Passed House 

Feb. 5. Passed Senate Feb. 6. 1a 
‘0 


Title 28—Judicial Code and H. J. Res. 242. Appropriating for the 
Judiciary : star mothers pilgrimage. Passed House Feb. 
appropriation 


5. Passed Senate Feb. 6. 
8.90. To make pardons effective from date| §. J. Res. 184. Authorizin, 

thereof regardless of acceptance by par- poultry con- 

eported to Senate Feb. 6, 


for delegation t 
monee, | Benented on tenes wae M4, ey oe, Ke oted te Ainete ek 
. . 0 perm subdpoenaing of wit- 
f Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


nesses beyond 100-mile limit upon court 
order. Reported in Senate Sept. 28, 1929, 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: 1400 


8. J. Res. 77. Authorizing the closing of |’ 

the Center Market, District of Columbia, 

after June 30, 1930. Passed Senate Oct. 

eh 970. To amend section 6 of the| sea7 S105, st08 bose, baas steeh, BIBS, Bia) 
» & . section e ;. . : 4 . > . , 

act of May 28, 1896. Passed House Dec. 16, yt ‘i a6, 88 


1929. 

8. 486. To amend section 5153 of the 
revised statutes as amended. Reported to 
Benate Dec. 19, 1920. 

H. R, 739. Permitting officers who sake 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
PS, B. 968. Provi 

ee » Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 


House Deo. 16, 
Authorizing appointment by 


56 Be, 8422, 6423, 8468, 8562, 8575, 8869, 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: 

| H. R. 5573, 6133, 6887, 6621, 6844, 7007, 
7265, 7260, 7372, 7378, 1566, 7580, 7631, 7635, 
7637, 7828, 7829, 7962, 7971, 8300, S. 2086, 
H. R. 7497, 8. 1909, 967, 681, H. R. 288, 5401, 
2678, 3655, 3392, 7042, 6415. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: 

S. 153, 2800, 180, 219, 1078, 1188, 1887, 
1678, 2504, 2590, 2719, 1187, 2565, 2566, 2705, 
1186, 1189, 379, 1268, 1743, 1744, 2114, 2401, 
2564, 2716, 875; H. R, 2673, 5415, ° 


H. R 
each United States circuit judge of a law 
clerk, Passed by House Dee, 16, 
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The following bridge bills have passed 


the Senate: 
S. 2675, 967, 2086, 581, H. R. 3392, 3655, 
S. 2763, 2668, 3371, H. R. 6149, 7642, 6621. 
The following bridge bills have passed 
both houses and have: been approved by 
oe Penereene S. 967; H. R. 3392; H. R. 
3 


655. 

S. 3168. Amending the act for the con- 
struction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Passed Senate Jan, 27. 

H, R, 4767. -To authorize sale of an iron 
pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 27. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
committed to the Committee on Commerce: 
S. 219, S. 879, S, 1073, S. 1186, S. 1188, 


. 1188, 


Title 34——Navy 


H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers ©: 
the line of the Navy; Reported to House 


Dec, 17. . 

8. 549. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works. Reported in Senate 
June 3, 1929. 

S. 550, To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line ft the Navy. Reported in Senate June 
8, 1929. 

8S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 

romotion of commissioned officers of the 

arine Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 


1929, > 

- H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
Sees eee: Reported to House Dec. 
20, 1929. ° 

H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers-of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 1198. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House Jan. 7 , 

H. R. 6645. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
vessel in its custody, etc. Reported to 
House Jan, 25, 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 7964. Authorizing issuancé of a 
fee patent for block 23 in the Town of Lac 
du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local publie 
school authorities. Passed House Jan. 24. 

S. 2657. Granting a renewal of- patent 
No. 21053 relating to the badge of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9, 1930. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. J. Res. 171. Providing for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the one Hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Monongahela, and establish- 
ing a commission to be known as the United 
States Battle of the Monongahela commis- 
sion. Reported to House Jan. 28. 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. Goe- 
thals within the Canal Zone. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 1, 

8. J. Res. 98. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorges, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Repourt to Senate Feb. 1. 

. J. Res. 95. Authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon country for the 
United States. Reported to Senate Feb. 1. 

H. R. 7881. Authorizing a monument to 
the deceased chiefs of the Cheyenne River 
Sioux tribe of Indians, Passed by the House 


Feb. 3. 

H. R. 4849. For purchase of a bronze bust 
of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U. S. 
N., to be presented to the Chilean national 
observatory. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6181; Authorizing the Secretary 


| of the Interior to erect a monument on the 


site of the battle between Nez Perces In- 
dians under Chief Joseph and the com- 
mand of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A. 
Passed by the House Feb. 3. 

H. R.’ 6151. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to assume contro! of the monument to 
the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
Orleans. Passed House Feb. 3. 


Tithe 37—Pay and Allowances |; 


(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


H. R. 1194. ‘To amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriation act, regarding appointment of 
pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7. 

S. J. Res. 7. For the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and al- 
lowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. Passed Senate 
Jan. 6. Passed House Jan. 21. Approved 
Jan. 31, Public Resolution No. 36, 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 7960. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of said war. Passed House Jan. 10. Re- 
ported to Senate, amended, Jan. 27. 


H. R. 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House 
Jan. 15. 

S. 958. Granting increased pensions to 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing 
acceptance of War and Navy Department 
records for disability, Reported to Senate 
Jan. 27. 

S. 476. Granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors and 
nurses of the War with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition. Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 

8S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan, 27. 

8. 477. ImeUEnG, Deneiens to certain 
soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R, 740. To increase the salaries of 
certain postmasters of the first class. 
Passed House Jan. 18. 


S. 1413, Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- 
ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Reported to Senate Jan. 25. 

H. R, 5659. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to charge a fee for inquiries made 
for. patrons concerning registered, insured 
or-collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tifiecates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8650. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to charge for services rendered in 
disposing of undelivered mail in those cases 
where it is considered proper for the Postal 
Service to dispose of such mail by sale or to 
dispose of collect-on-delivery mail without 
collection of the collect-on-delivery charges 
or for a greater or less amount than stated 
when mailed. Reported to House Feb. 5, 

H. R. 7895. To extend to Government 
postal cards the provision for defacing the 
stamps on Government-stamped envelopes by 
mailers. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R,, 1284. To authorise the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage charge on un- 
delivered collect-on-delivery parcels. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 5. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorial park- 
‘otomac River from Mount Ver- 


way along. 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, | J. 


and to acquire lands in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia required for 
the comprehensive park, parkway and play- 
round system, of the National Capital. 
assed House Jan. 30. 

8. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sign, and construction of private and semi- 
ublie buildings in certain areas of the 
National Capital, Reported to Senate Dec, 


19, 1929. 
§, 3043. To establish a national hydraulic 


f | June 30, 1930. 
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Bills and: Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
’ ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 

H. R. 9636. Mr. Thatcher, Ky. To: pro- 
vide for the creation of a Panama Canal 
memorial commission; Interstate and For- 
ei Commerce. . 
i. J. Res. 245. Mr. Wood, Ind. Authoriz- 
ing additional appropriations. for personal 
services in the: office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedire 


H. R. 9641.. Mr. Zihiman, Md. To control 
the sale, possession, transfer and use of 
dangerous weapons in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to provide penalties. and to pre- 
scribe rules; District of Columbia. % 
NAVIGATION— ‘ : 

H. R. 9637. Mr. Brigham, Vt. To extend 
the time for completing the construction of 
a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near 
Reuses Point, .N. Y., and.a point at or near 
Alburgh, Vt.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 244. Mr. O’Connor, Okla. Au- 
thorizing the President to invite the States 
of the Union and foreign countries. tq par- 
ticipate in the international petrole exe 
positiow#/ at Tulsa, Okla., to be held Oct. 4, 
1930, to Oct. 11, 1980, inclusive; Foreign 
Affairs. | 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 9638. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To estab- 
lish a branch home of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at or : 
Roseburg, Oreg.; Military Affairs. 


Title 27—AIntoxicating Liquors 

H. R. 9640. Mr. Stobbs, Mass. Providing 
not more than a $500 fine for liquor of- 
fenses; Judiciary. 


Title 28— Judicial Code and 
*_¢ 
Judicia 

S. 3468. Mr. Oddie. To establish a term 
of the district court of the United States for 
the district of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev.; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9690. Mr. Parks, Ark. To provide 
for the appointment of one additional district 
judge for the eastern and western district#- 
of Arkansas; Judiciary. 

H. R. 9601. Mr. Graham, Pa. To provide 
for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the third judicial district; Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 9602. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To deter- 
mine the functions of the board of public 
welfare for tthe District of Columbia; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. d 

8S. 3478. Mr. Capper. To iamend the act 
of Congress approved Mar. 16, 1926, estab- 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R, 9589. Mr. Larsen, Ga. To amend 
the == marketing act so as to pro- 
vide for the making of loans for reforesta- 
tion, naval stores and peaches; Agriculture. 

H. R. 9599. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out his 10-year cooperative program for the 
eradication, suppression or bringing under 
control of predatory and other wild animals 
injurious to agriculture; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 9598. Mr. Bloom, N. Y. To amend 
the naturalization laws regarding absence 
from the United States; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 9633. Mr. Tilson, Conn. Providing 
for the admission into the United States of 
wives of World War veterans; Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 9600. Mr. Fuller, Ark. To provide 
for the commemoration of the Battle of Pea 
Ridge, Ark.; Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 189. Mr. Grundy (for Mr. Reed). 
Providing for the observance and com- 
memoration of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Monongahela, and establishing a commis- 
sion to be known as the United States | 
Battle of Monongahela commission; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Title 15——Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 9635. Mr. Celler, N. Y. To create 
the world commerce corporation, and to pro- 
vide for the establishment, operation and 
maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports 
of entry of the United States; Judiciary. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 9630. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To make 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture relating to the fire trespass on the 
national forests applicable to certain lands; 


Agriculture. [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Li 
pare, of Congress. Reported to House 

an. 28, 

S. J. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power 
Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River pending 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 

H. R. 6120. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings,” approved May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An 
act to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the construction of 
certain, public buildings,’ approved May 
25, 1926,” dated Feb. 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); 
and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury acquire 
certain land within the District Of Colum- 
bia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved Jan. 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51). 
Passed House Dec. 16. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 31, 


H. R. 2902. Authorizing the sale of Gov- 
ernment property acquired for a post office 
site in Binghamton, N. Y. Passed by the 
House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. Passed by House 
eb. 3. 

S. J. Res. 98. To grant authority for 
erection of a permanent building at the 
headquarters of the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., with authoriza- 
tion for $350,000 as part of the United States 
Government contribution. Passed Senate 
Dec. 16, 1929, Passed House, amended, Feb. 
a aene accepted House -Amendment 

eb. 4, 
8. 1487. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit the erection of a building 
for use as a residence for the Protestant 
chaplain at the National Leper Home at Car- 
ville, La. Passed Senate Jan, 18, Reported 
to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 2161. To convey to the City of Wal- 
tham, Mass., certain Government land for 
street purposes. Reported to House Feb. 5, 

H. R. 7768. To provide for the sale of the 
old postoffice and courthouse building, and 
~ at Syracuse, N. Y. Reported to House 

eb. 5. 

H. R, 8918. Authorizing conveyance to the 
City of Trenton, N. J., of title to a portion 
of the site of the present Federal building in 
that city. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 9407, To amend the act of Congress 
apptoved May 29, 1928, authorizing the Sec 
retary of the Treasury to accept title to cer- 
tain real estate subject to a reservation of 
mineral rights in favor of the Blackfeet 
Tribe of Indians. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8156. To change the cost limit for 
construction of Coast Guard Academy. 
zeeeet House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 6. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


8. 3167. To coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 20. 

S. 1171. To establish a national institute 
of health and a system of fellowships in 
the institute. Reported to Senate Jan. 18, 

H. R. 8807. To provide for coordination 
of the public health activities of the Gov- 
ernment, etc. Reported to the House 
Jan. 28. 

H. R. 9235. Authorizing Public Health 
Service to provide medical service in Fed- 
eral prisons. Passed House Feb. 5. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 846, To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Michigan. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 7. 

H. R, 4813. Extending the time for home- 
steal entries on Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian reservations. Re- 
ported to House Jan, 10, 

H. R. 166. Authorizing the disposal of 
public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa’ irrigation 
projects. Passed House Jan. 20. 

S. 846. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse ‘| Reser’ation, Mich. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929, 

H. R. 6153. Authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on 
the conservation and administration of the 
public domain, Passed House Jan. 24, 

H. R, 5191. Authorizing the State of Ne- 
braska to make additional use of Niobrara 
Island. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R, 8296. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects. Passed 
House Jan. 20, 

8. 498. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mex’ . for use of Eastern 
New Mexico Norma: School. Reported to 


Senate Jan. 17, 

H. R. 5288. To declare valid the title to 
yen Indian lands. Reported to House 
‘an. 17. 

H. R. 8154, To provide for lea.e of oll 
and gas deposits in or under railroad and 
eee giants of way Reported to House 
‘an, 17. 

H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 

National Monument, Ariz., to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses. Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

H, R. 6178, Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands paténted to it by 
the United States of America, Reported to 
House Jan. 17, 

H. R. 6874, 


lands with owners of private land holdin 
within the Petrified Forest National Mong 
ment, Ariz. Reported to House Jan, 17. 

8. 2173. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Arizona, to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 21. 

S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927, for the Rio Grande 
project. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

S. 1203., Authorizing Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to Douglas 
County, Oreg., for park purposes. Reported 
to Senate Jan. 21. ‘ 

8. 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
‘and in Utah. i'assed Senate Jan. 22. 

H. R. 8805. ' To authorize -acquisitior,y of 
lands for military purposes in Mo hes 
ery, Ala., for addition to Maxwell Field; ¥e- 
ported to House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 8476. To authorize a syrvey of 
lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico, Reported to House Jan. 23. 

H. R. 736. Authorizing cession to New 
York City of land on northerly side of 
North Dorp Lane in exchange for permise 
sion to connect Miller Field with that city’s 
public sewer system. Reported to House 
Jan. 24, 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 
of certain tidelands,.for sewer). purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. Reported tea House 
Jan. 24, 

H. R. 1186. Relating to the determinatio 
of the size of farm units in desert reclama 
tions. ‘Reported to House Feb. 1. " : 

H. R. 3568. To amend the act establishin 
boundaries for the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 4813. Extending the period of time 
for homestead entries on the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian sal 





tions. Passed House Feb. 3. 
H. R, 5191. To permit Nebraska to mak! 
additional use of Niobrara Island. Passed 


House Jan. 20. Passed by Senate Feb. 5. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


8. 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 
ling and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 972. Bringing up to date the Scott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. J. Res. 179. Providing for the printing 
of 320,000 copies of a special report on cat- 
tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3. - 


Title 46—Shipping 


8. 941. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass,” approved May 20, 1926. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11,.1930. 


Title 47 — Telegraphs, Tele 
phones, and Radiotelé | 
graphs 

H. R. 8712. To legalize a combined sewer 
and submarine cable built under the Grand 
River near the pumping station on Market 
Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. Laid on 
table Feb. 3. S&S. 3152 passed in lieu. 

S. 3152. For construction of a cable and 
sewer under the Grand River at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Passed Senate Jan. 29. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


S. 168. To provide for a biennial appointe 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands, Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16, 1929. 

H. R. 8559. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue censtruc- 
tion bonds. Reported to House Jan. 23. 

H. R. 7830, To amend the Hawaiian 
government act so as to place the Territory 
on a parity with the States of the Union 
in the matter of collection of Federal taxes, 
in conformance with the spirit of annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. Reported to House Jan. 24 

H. R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act, granting to Hawaii a further 
measure of self-government by eliminating 
from the present statute the requirement 
that jurors shall be male citizens. Reporigs, 
to House Jan, 24. 

H. R. 7984. To approve an act of the 
Hawaiian Legislature respecting light and 
power within. Reported to House Jan. 24, 

H, R, 8204. Amending the act relating to 
United States acquisition of private rig 
of fishery about Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.  Re- 
ported to House Jan. 24, 

H. R. 4289. To ap rove Act No. 55 of the 
session laws of 1 of the Territory o 
Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize and’ 
provide for the manufacture, maintenance, 
distribution, and supply of electrical cur- 
rent for light and pene within the district 
of Hamakua, ieland and county of Hawaii. 
Raparese to House Jan. 24. 

. J. Res. 170. Providing for a_ study 
and review of the policies of the United 
States in Haiti. Passed House Dec. 18. 
Passed Senate Jan. 22. House and Senate 
agreed to amendments Feb. 4, 


Title 49—Transportation 


8. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
sions under section 204, transportation 
1920, of short-line railroads. Reported ing 
Senate May 31. 

H, J, Res. 197. To authorize the pu 
of a motor lifeboat, with its equipmentmn 
necessary spare parts, from foreign TitMs, 
saving services, Reported to House Jan, 16, 

R, 119. To prohibit the sending an 
receipt of stolen property through interstate 


To authorize exchanges of! and foreign commerce. Passed House Feb 6. 
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Binding in Insurance |Uniform Sales Act Supplants Prior 
Law in Award of Stipulated Damages 


Suit Not Conclusive 


On Veterans’ Bureau Contracted Terms for Breach Not Invalid Under Enactment 
As Penalty Despite Previous Conflicting Authority 


Judgment of Total Disability 
Does Not Affect Right of 
Director to Fix Rate for 
Compensation 


The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
is not bound in the matter of future re- 
rating for compensation purposes under 
section 205 of the war veterans’ act of 
1924, by the findings of fact of a court 
that the insured is permanently disabled 
and the decision that the Director should 
pay disability benefits due thereunder and 
refund premiunis paid since maturity, the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia has held. ’ 


4 er section 205 of the act the Di- 
réetér on his own motion may at any 
time review an award and, in accordance 
with the facts found upon such review, 
may end, diminish, or increase the com- 
pensation previously awarded, ‘the court 
declared. 





JOSEPH S. KALASANCKAS 


v. 
Frank Ti Hines, Director 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5045 


On appeal from the Supreme Court of 
4 the District of Columbia. 


H. P. Lone and D. L. GRANTHAM, for 
the appellant; L. A. Rover and J. T. 
Brapy, for the appellee. 

Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, RopB and 
VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 4, 1930 


VAN OrsSDEL, Associate Justice.—This 
appeal is from a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
denying appellant a writ of mandamus 
to compel the. Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to award him 
pg wore a for total disabilities alleged 

result from the “permanent loss of ; 
the use of both feet,” as provided in 
Par. “3” of section 202, of the World 
War veterans act of 1924, 43 Stats. 618. 

It appears that there was issued to ap- 
pellant a policy of war risk insurance in 
the amount of $10,000, payable upon his 
death or total:permanent disability. The 
Veterans’ Bureau ruled that the policy 
had matured because of appellant’s total 
permanent disability, on Apr. 20, 1918, 
and paid him disability benefits there- 
under until Dec. 19, 1921, refunding to 
him all premiums collected thereunder 
singe the date of its maturity. There- 
aif the Veterans’ Bureau discontinued 
thé payment of disability benefits and 
required appellant to reinstate his war 
risk insurance, policy, and later to con- | 
vert it into a’ Government life insurance 
policy, deducting amounts due as pre- 
miums monthly from his compensation 
up to and including the month of April, | 
1929. 

Premiums Withheld 

Appellant, failing to get relief from 
this «ruling: inthe Bureau, ‘filed ‘suit in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 

olumbia on the original war risk in- 

upance policy, claiming that it had ma- 
ured on Apr. 20, 1918, by reason of the 
loss of the use of both feet. Issue was 
joined thereon, and the court entered a 
special finding to the effect that plain- 
tiff had suffered the loss of the use of 
both feet on Apr. 20, 1918, which, under 
he jstatute, constituted total permanent 
isability. .A judgment was thereupon 
entered on Feb. 4, 1929, for all disability 
benefits due under ‘the original policy not 
theretofore paid; and for all premiums 
collected since the date of the maturity 
of said policy not theretofore refunded. 
Appellee, Director, in compliance with 
the judgment, paid the disability benefits 
thereunder, but refused to refund to 
appellant the amounts deducted as pre- 
miums, and continued to deduct these 
amounts from the amount allowed ap- 
pellant as compensation up until the 
filing of the petition in the present case. 
This case, therefore, grows out of the 
failure of the Bureau to rerate appel- 
lant for compensation in compliance with | 
the judgment of the court. 

The case is resolved to the question of 
whether or not the finding of fact by the 
Sigrgeme Court: of the District to the 
effect that appellant has injuries which 

nstitute “the permanent loss of the 

of both feet from and after Apr. 

20, 1918,” is res adjudicata and conclusive 
upon the Director in the determination 
of the issues of fact arising in a claim 
by the plaintiff for compensation under 
the war veterans act of 1924. 
Findings Conclusive 

We are of opinion that the findings 
of fact made by the court, however per- 
suasive, are not conclusively binding 
upon the Director in the matter of re- 
rating for compensation. Section 205 of 





the act provides that the Bureau, on its 
own motion “may at any time review an 
emers and, in accordance with the facts 
found upon such review, may end, dimi- 
nish, or increase the compensation pre- 
viously awarded.” Authority is given the 
Bureau under Par. 4, section 202 of the 
act, to establish a “schedule of ratings 
of reductions in earning capacity from 
injuries or combinations of injuries to 
be adopted and applied by the Bureau,” 
under which ratings may be as high as 
100 per cent. “The ratings shall be 
based, as far as practicable, upon the 
average impairments of earning capacity 
résulting from such injuries in civil 
occupations.” The Bureau, in finally ad- 
judicating appellant’s case, rated his dis- 
ae at 70 per cent, and fixed his com- 
ation accordingly. Section 5 of the 
act provides that the decision reached 
in a case of this sort by the Bureau on 
questions of fact shall be conclusive. 
While it is true that the trial court 
found as a fact that plaintiff had suffered 
the loss of the use of both feet, the 
court was there determining an insur- 
ance case arising under a different ar- 
ticle. of the statute from the case here 
under consideration; and the question 
before the court was whether or not 
plaintiff was permanently and totally 
disabled, either by the loss of the use of 
his feet or for any other reason, at a 
time when his insurance contract was in 
force. The Director here is exercising 
his discretion and judgment in rating for 
compensation purposes, a rating based 
upon plaintiff's individual impairment in 
earning capacity. The Director may well 
have found that though there is a sub- 
stantial loss of the use of both feet, plain- 
j @tif still possesses considerable earning 
city, which could be taken into con- 
ration in determining the percentage 
neapacity. 
i In Silberschein v. United States, 266 
U. 8. 221, the court, in respect of the 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


Damages Stipulated in a contract for 
the sale of wheat in the event of the 
buyer’s breach which do not comply with 
the rules of damages of Nebraska in 
force at a time prior to the enactment 
of the Nebraska uniform sales act should 
be allowed if they are in conformity 
with the provisions of the act, the 
Nebraska Supreme Court has held, since 
the act supersedes any conflicting opinion 
of the Nebraska judiciary announced 
prior to its efactment. 

In the absence of ruling authorities in 
the Nebraska courts on this question the 
court resorted to the courts of other 
States within which the uniform: sales 
act is in effect. “Where a State legisla- 
ture reenacts laws of other States,” the 
court declared, “it thereby adopts the 
judicial constructions which have been 
placed thereon by the highest courts of 
such sister States.” 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
Vv 


NORTH PLATTE FLouR MILts., INC., ET AL. 
Nebraska Supreme Court 
No. 26925 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 30, 1930 
Eperty, J.—This was an _ action 
brought in the District Court of Lincoln 
County by the plaintiff (appellant here) 
against the defendants (appellees) to re- 


| cover damages claimed to have been sus- 


tained by reason of the breach of a 


written contract of sale between the par- | 


ties dated Sept. 18, 1926. The pleadings 


disclose that the parties entered into a| 
contract of sale at that time whereby the | 


plaintiff agreed to sell the¥ defendants 
1,000 barrels of flour at $7.45 per barrel 
to be delivered at North Platte “on or 
before May i, 1927, on directions to be 
furnished by the buyer.” It is also con- 
ceded that the defendants ordered out 
end received 250 barrels of this flour. 
However, they failed and neglected to 
furnish shipping directions for the re- 
maining 750 barrels of flour as required 
by the contract and thus prevented the 
performance thereof by the plaintiff, 
seller. This written contract of sale in- 
cluded an agreement by” the parties 
thereto as to the manner in which the 
amount of damages suffered, in the event 
of a breach thereof by either of them, 
should be determined. 


Damages for Breach 
Prescribed in Contract 


The express terms of this instrument 
covering this subject are as follows: 

Par. 3. 
remaining unshipped by reason of buyer’s 
breach or default, seller shall recover from 
buyer liquidated damages as follows: (a) a 
sum equal to 4 cents multiplied by the 
number of bushels of wheat required to 
make such unshipped flour, figuring 4% 
bushels to the barrel of flour; plus (b) a 
sum equal to 1 cent multiplied by the said 
number of bushels, which sum shall. be 
calculated for each 30 ,days, or fraction 
thereof, intervening between date hereof 
and date of breach; plus (c) amount of de- 
cline if any, per bushel, from date hereof 
to date of breach, in highest closing price, 
at Minreapolis, of No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat, multiplied by said number of bushels. 

In case of a rise in such price of such 
wheat between said dates, instead of a de- 
cline seller shall recover the sums at (a) 
and (b), above, less a sum determined by 
multiplying amount of such rise, per bushel, 
by said number of bushels, such prices on 
date hereof and date of breach being taken 
to ascertain amount of decline or rise mer 
bushel. Any carrying charges paid by buyer 
to seller on such wheat flour only, shall also 
be deducted from seller’s said recovery. If 
there is neither rise nor decline in such 
price, seller shall recover the sums at (a) 
and (b) above, less such carrying charges 
paid, if any. 

Par. 6. But if specifically written on face 
hereof that buyer shall furnish shipping di- 
rections, buyer shall be obligated to notify 
seller of date, or dates, for shipment which 
shall not be later than “shipping date”; 
also quantity and (if within style of pack- 
age, if any specified, is mot desired) pack- 
age, or assortment, wanted, and he shall 
take out (without previous request) all of 
within goods as aforesaid, and his failure 
or refusal so to do shall give seller right, 
as to any of within goods remaining un- 
shipped by reason thereof, to either: * * * 
(c) treat contract as broken by buyer and 
cancel contract (as to such unshipped goods 
only), at 5 o’clock p. m., C. T., on “ship- 
ping date,” and recover, on such unshipped 
goods, damages as set out in paragraph 3, 
construing date of such cancellation to be 
date of breach. 


Provisions Said to Be 


\; Unenforceable as Penalty 


An analysis of the pleadings of the 
parties herein, and of the record made 
at the trial in the. district court, dis- 
closes that the real issue presented in 
this case is the contention on behalf 
of the plaintiff, seller, that the provi- 
sions of the contract quoted are valid 
and enforceable as constituting liqui- 
dated damages; while the defendants, 
buyers, in their argument in this court, 
contend that these provisions amount to 
and constitute a penalty and as such are 
unenforceable. .The defendants’ plead- 
ings, however, present even a narrower 
issue. Therein they admit the execution 
of the contract sued on, the continued 
ability and readiness to perform the 
same on the part of the plaintiff, the 
breach thereof by themselves which they 
do not attempt to justify, save and except 
as they deny that damages were occa- 
sidned thereby in excess of nominal dam. 
ages, 1 cent, which they expressly admit. 
On this issue the trial was had in the 


binding effect of a finding by a tribunal 
outside of the Veterans’ Bureau, said: 
“These are all matters bearing at most, 
upon the soundness of the Director’s 
determination upon a matter epopesiy 
submitted to his judgment, and fall far 
short of establishing its arbitrary char- 
acter.” In other words, the finding of 
the court in the/present case does not 
reduce the discfetionary power of the 
Director, in fixing compensation, to, a 
there ministerial duty. 

From this review of the provisions of 
the act it is apparent that the judgment 
of the court in the insurance case is not 
conclusive or res adjudicata upon the 
Bureau in establishing a rerating for 
een purposes, The findings of 
the Bureau are not made final and con- 
clusive under the statute, but are subject 
to review and change by the Bureau 
“on its own motion,” whenever the Di- 
rector may deem it advisable. It fol- 
lows that the broad discretionary power 
thus conferred cannot be controlled by 
mandamus. j 

The judgment is affirmed with costs. 


As to any of the above wheat flour | 








district court. At the conclusion of the 
plaintiff’s evidence the defendants, with- 
out offering any evidence in support of 
their contentions,..moved for an _ in- 
structed verdict in their favor. The 


laintiff thereupon made a like motion. |, 


e court then discharged the jury and 
entered judgment for the plaintiff, but 
limited the recovery to nominal .dam- 
ages, viz: 1 cent. To review this deter- 
mination the plaintiff now submits the 
cause to this tribunal. 


The record discloses that ample com- 
petent evidence was tendered by the 
plaintiff to support the allegations of the 
petition and to justify a récovery as 
prayed should the legal question involved 
be determined in its favor. It will be 
noted that the district court, as a matter 
of law, expressly held the contractual 
provisions quoted unenforceable as being 
a penalty. 


Uniform Construction 
Oj Law Is Object 


The Nebraska “uniform sales act,” 
which is carried in the Comp. St. 1922 as 
sections 2470 to 2549, inclusive, duly 
adopted and approved Apr. 25, 1921, is 
the controlling legislation on this sub- 
ject. As a valid enactment by our leg- | 
islature, its terms supersede any con- 
flicting principle in our judicial decisions 
previously pronounced. It may be said | 
that the original source of this legisla- 
tion is the “sale of goods act” which was 
duly adopted by the parliament of Great 
Britain in the year 1898. The provisions 
of this act, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, while containing exceptions and 
variations, are substantially similar to 
our present statute on that subject, As 
a result of this British legislation a 
movement in the United States toward 
uniformity of laws relating to commerce, 
which was national in its scope, resulted 
in the adoption of uniform sales acts, 
in terms identical with our own, in the 
following of our sister States on the 
dates named: Alaska, Jan. 2, 1914; Ari- 
zona, Apr. 1, 1907; Connecticut, July 17, 
1907; Idaho, Jan. 1, 1920; Illinois, June 
29, 1915; Iowa, Apr. 25, 1919; Maryland, 
June 1, 1910; Massachusetts, Jan. 1, 
1909; Michigan, Apr. 22, 1918; Minne- 
sota, Jue 1, 1917; Nebraska, Apr. 25,! 
1921; Nevada, Apr. 1, 1915; New Jersey, | 
May 7, 1907; New York, Sept. 1, 1911;: 
North Dakota, Mar. 10, 1917; Ohio, Jan. | 
1, 1909; Oregon, Feb. 22, 1919; Penn- | 
sylvania, Jan. 1, 1916; Rhode Island, July | 
1, 1908; South Dakota, Mar. 3, 1921;) 
Tennessee, July 1, 1919; Utah, June 15, | 





| 1917; Vermont, Apr. 1, 1921; Wisconsin, j 


Jan. 1, 1912; Wyoming, Feb. 20, 1917. ; 
Our own sales act, passed and approved | 
in 1921, thus adopted an enactment, 
which, in many of its precise terms, had , 
previously been construed by the courts 
of our sister States. 

The rule of. construction under this 
situation is, where the legislature re- 
enacts laws oi other States, it thereby 
adopts the judicial constructions which 
have been, placed thereon :-by the highest 
courts of such sister States. Coffield v. 
State, 44 Nebr. 417; Forrester & Co. v. 
Kearney Nat. Bank, 49 Nebr. 655; State 
v. Cornell, 54 Nebr. 647; Kendall v. 
Garneau, 55 Nebr. 403; Goble v. Simeral, 
67 Nebr. 276; Fadanelli v. National Sec. 
Fire Ins. Co., 113 Nebr. 830. With this 
principle of construction in view; it may 
be said that it was determined in New 
York in 1916 and 1918 that by the New 
York act on this subject, which is identi- 
cal with our own: “It was the design as 
far as possible to make our law uniform 
with the legislation and laws on™this 
subject existing throughout the country. 
To this end changes *were made in 
what had been previously here the 
law.” Rinaldi v. Mohican Co. (1918), 
225 N. Y. 70, 121 N. E. 471, affirming 
(1916) App. Div. 814; 157 N. Y. S. 561. 


Authority in Cases 


Shows Common Purpose 

The Supreme Court of Ohio had like- 
wise determined, with reference to their ' 
sales act, identical in terms with our 
own: “The act prescribed rules of law 
which must govern any case coming 
within its .provisions.” State v. Bayer, 
93 Ohio St. 72. And again with refer- 
ence to this same act the Supréme Court 
of Ohio in 1917 declared: 

That this is “an act to establish a law 
uniform with the laws of other States on 





sales” which was passed in response to a 
general desire for substantial uniformity 
in the legislation of the different States 
on all branches of commercial law. It is 
of high importance that everyone should 
know his rights and his obligations at all 
times and all places in connection with 
every transaction in which he engagese 
Every law that has been passed in further- 
ance of that object should have its provi- 
siofts enforcéd and its principles recognized 
wholly independent, and to the exclusion, 
of inconsistent decisions and doctrines pre- 
viously declared. In this way only can the 
desired uniformity be sustained. Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. v, Domestic Science Bak- 
ing Co., 95 Ohio St. 180. 

Not only do the requirements of the 
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are printed ‘so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Army and Navy—War Veteran’s Compensation—Determination of Disability 
—Discretion of Director of Veterans’ Bureau—Effect ‘of Finding of Court— 


War Risk Insurance— 


Where a court finds that the insured, under a war risk insurance policy, is 
permanently disabled and orders the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to pay 
disability benefits. due thereunder and to refund premiums paid since ma- 
turity, the findings of fact of the court are not conclusive upon the Director 
in the matter of future rerating for compensation purposes under section 
205 of the war veterans’ act of 1924 (U.S. C. Tit. 38, Sec. 494), providing that 
the Director, on his own motion, “may at any time review an award and, in 
accordance with the facts found upon such review, may end, diminish, or in- 
crease the compensation previously awarded.—Kalasanckas vy, Hines, etc.— 
(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3429, Feb. 8, 1930. 


Public Service Commissions—Orders—Prevention of*Enforcement—Suits to 


Enjoin—Real Patty Plaintiff—Order Against Subsidiar 


Where in proceedings against the 


Company— 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company an 


order was issued by the Illinois commerce commission requiring the com- 


pany to reduce its rates for certain classés of service, held: 


In a suit to 


enjoin the enforcement of the order, the Illinois Bell bb gv Company, and 


not its parent company, the American Telephone and 


elegraph Cempany, 


which owns 99 per cent of the stock of the Illinois company and maintains 
contracts with it relative to rent of instruments, ete., and long distance 
service, is to be treated as the real party plaintiff, since the power of stock 
ownership is not s0 maintained as to destroy the separate corporate entities 


of the companies.—lIllinois Bell Telephone Co. v. Moynihan ‘et al. 


(D. C., 


N. D. Ill.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3433, Feb. 8, 1930. 


Telegraphs anti Telephones—Regulation and Operation—Charges—Fair Value 
of Telephone Properties—Separation of Exchange and Toll Properties— 

In determining the fair value of plaintiff’s telephone properties for rate- 
making purposes, method used by plaintiff and Illinois commerce commission 
in including all of plaintiff’s property, without separation of property used 
for exchange service from property used for intrastate and interstate toll 
service, accepted in suit to set aside order of commission on ground of 
confiscation, the method being least favorable to plaintiff’s claim.—TIllinois 


Bell Telephone Co. v. Moynihan et al. 


3433, Feb. 8, 1930. 


(D. C., N. D. Ill.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Telegraphs and Telephones—Regulation and Operation—Charges—Fair Value 
of Telephone Properties—Separation of Exchange and Toll Properties— 
Method followed by plaintiff telephone company, in making separation of 
those properties, for rate-making purposes, used in exchange and toll serv- 
ices, of excluding from properties used in ifiterstate toll service those fa- 
cilities required to establish connection between the subscriber’s station 
and the toll board. approved as reasonable.—lIllinois Bell Telephone Co. v. 


Moynihan et al, 
Telegraphs 


(D. C., N. D. Ill.) —IV U. S. Daily, 34383, Feb. 8, 1930. 
and Telephones—Regulation and Operation—Charges—Fair 


Value of Telephone Properties—Division of Toll Charges— 

In determining the value of plaintiff’s telephone properties for rate-making 
purposes, division of interstate tolls between local company and its parent 
company, doing interstate business, held to be fair and reasonable, particu- 
larly in absence of any proof of abuse of discretion or fraud.—Illinois Bell 


Telephone Co. v. Moynihan et al. 
Feb. 8, 1930. 


(D. C., N. D. Ill.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3433, 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Combination— ; 

Grease gun, comprising combination of old elements effecting new result, 
displaying cheapness, simplicity of construction and assembly and great 
commercial success, is stamped with the merit of invention—Alemite Mfg. 


Corp. et al. v. Rogers Products Co., Inc. 


Feb. 8, 1930, 


(C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily, 3429, 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 

All attempts to distort and magnify prior nonanalogous art patents by 
way of anticipation have been condemned by the courts and they will not 
anticipate a patent when none have the combination of elements of the 
patent.—Alemite Mfg. Corp. et al. v. Rogers Products Co., Inc. (C. C. A. 3)— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3429, Feb. 8, 1930. 
Patents—Words and Phrases— 


“Depending” in claim may mean attached so that two parts have right 
angle relation to each other, and does not mean gravitational hanging.— 


Alemite Mfg. Corp. et al. v. Rogers 
U.-8: Daily, 3429, Feb: 8, 1930. 


Patents—Grease Gun Infringed— 


Products Co., Inc. (C. C. A. 3)—IV 


Patent 1377023 to Nelson for Grease Gun, valid and infringed.—Alemite 


Mfg. Corp. et al. v. Rogers Products Co., Inc. 


3429, Feb. 8, 1930. 


ordinary rule of construction heretofore 
announced by this tribunal require that 
the enactment now under consideration 


be construed in harmony with the pre- 
vious decisions rendered by the courts 
of our sister States prior to its adoption 
here, but the terms of the act itself 
disclose that such was the express man- 
date of the legislature adopting the same, 
for in section 2543 Comp. St. 1922 we 
find the following clause: “This act shall 
be so interpreted and construed as to ef- 
fectuate its general purpose to make uni- 
form the laws of those States which en- 
act it.” 

In substance all of the terms of the 
contract of+sale here in dispute were 
before the Supreme Court of Ohio in the 
case of Sheffield-King Milling Company 
v. Domestic Science. Baking Company, 
sup~a. That court cited as controlling in 
the case before it sections 8444 and 8451 
of their code, which are identical with 
sections 2533(3) and 2540 Comp. St. 1922, 
which are as follows: 

Section 2533 (3): Where there is an avail- 
able market for the goods in question, the 
measure of damages is, in the absence of spe- 
cial circumstances, showing proximate dam- 
ages of a greater amount, the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market or 
current price at the time or times when the 
goods ought to have been accepted, or, if no 
time was fixed for acceptance, then at the 
time of the refusal to accept. 

Section 2540: Where any right, duty or 
liability would arise under a contract to sell 
or a sale by implication of law, it may be 
negatived or varied by express agreement or 
by the course of dealing between the parties, 
or by custom, if the custom be such as to 
bind both parties to the contract or the 
sale. , 

The Ohio court in the case last above 
referred to sustained the contract and 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


Nebraska—Statutes—Construction and 
Adasen 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Operation—Construction of Statutes 


from Other States—Judicial Interpretations— 


ere a State legislature reenacts laws of other States, such as the uniform 


sales act, it thereb 
thereon by the hi 
v. North Platte Flour Mills Co. et al. 
Feb, 8, 1930. 


adopts the judicial 


est courts of such sister States.—International Millin 
(Neb. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. 8. Daily, 5 


constructions which have been placed 
Co. 
429, 


Nebraska—Sales—Remedies of Seller—Actions for Breach of Contract— 
Agreements Affecting Measure of Damages—Statutory Provisions—Uniform 


Sales Act— . 


Where a contract for the sale of wheat provided for the recovery of dam- 
ages by the seller in the event of the buyer’s breach, in a pianner not in con- 
sonance with the rules of damages existing in Nebraska prior to the enact- 
ment of the Nebraska “uniform sales act,” the Senate Ones for by the 


contract should be allowed since they were incorpora 


into the contract 


under authority of section 2640 of the Nebraska Compiled Statutes (uniform 


sales act) and such statute su 


rsedes any conflicting opinions announced 


rior to its enactment.—International Milling Co. v. North Platte Flour Mills 
0. et al. (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3429, Feb, 8, 1930. 


Nebraska—Statutes—Construction and Operation—Uniform Sales Act— 


The “uniform sales act” of Nebraska 


govern any case comi 


rescribes rules of law which must 


within its provisions, and paving been passed in re- 
sponse to a general desire for substantial uniformity in the 
different States in all branches of commercial law, 


legislation of th 
its provisions must be en- 


forced and its principles must be recognized as wholly independent of and to 
the exclusion of inconsistent decisions and doctrines by the courts of. this 
State prior to its enactment.—International Milling Co. v. North Platte Flour 


Mills Co, et al, (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—-IV U. S, Daily, 3429, Feb. 8, 1930. 








(C. C. A, 3)—IV U. S. Daily, 


a recovery thereunder on behalf of the 
seller against a defaulting purchaser, 
computed in like manner as provided in 
the contract presented in our instant 
case. Similar contracts were sustained 
and like recoveries permitted in the fol- 
lowing cases: International Milling Co. v. 
Reierson (South Dakota) 225 N. W. 218; 
Christian Mills v. Berthold Stern Flour 
Co., 247 Ill. App. 1;.Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co. v. Strigles, 228 Ill. App. 397; 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. v. Hewett 
Grain & Provision Co., 226 Mich. 35; H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co. v. Bay City 
Baking Co., 240 Mich. 79. 

It will be further noted that each of 
the decisions above cited was made in 
States which had prior thereto adopted 
the uniform sales act and each was 
made while that act was in full force 
and effect; and though this legislation 
may not have been referred to by the 
judges writing the opinions, still the de- 
cided harmony with the principles of the 
uniform sales act, characterizing the lan- 


guage of these decisions, support the con- | 


clusion that the terms of that legisla- 
tion must be deemed at least presump- 
tively controlling. But it is also true 
that in no State having adopted this leg- 
islation, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, has a recovery on this class 
of contracts ever been denied. In- 
deed, if the words of this stat- 

» “This act shall be so interpreted 
and construed, as to effectuate its gen- 
eral purpose to make uniform the laws 
of those States which enact it,” are to 
be given their natural force and effect, 
it would seem that the requirement of 
a similar construction of our own “uni- 
form sales act” in the present case can- 
not be avoided. , 

It is to be noted that the terms of 
our statute expressly authorize the par- 
ties to a sales contract, or agreement to 
sell, “where any right, duty or liability 
would arise under a contract to sell 
or a sale under implication of law, 
it may be negatived or varied by 
express agreement.” It may be said 
“to vary” means to change to something 
else. In determining the force and ef- 
fect of this staute it is to be noted that 
similar language when standing a'one 
and applied to other senpeots has been 
held to justify and authorize almost any 
change without limitation. 
Loan & Trust Co. v, 
260 Til. 86. 


Defendant’s Contention 
Is Contravention of Act 


Merchants 
Northern Tyust Co., 


So far as we have been able to as-: 


certain courts in applying this statute 
to actual transactions have not disclosed 
ay tendency to modify or restrict the 
natural import of the language thus em- 
rare, Henne v. Volk (Wis.), 205 N. W. 

5. However, the issues presented in 
the instant case do not require a defini- 
tion of the scope of the statutory lan- 
guage under consideration. The pleading 
of the defendants admits that a situation 
existed which was created by their de- 
fault and imposed a liability upon them 
to respond in damages therefor. The de- 
fendants do not affirmatively allege that 
the provisions of the contract quoted are 
as a matter of fact “unconscionable.” We 


an give force and effect to the statute | 
eferred to only if it be conceded that) 


this liability of defendants, whatever its 
‘ —— ce 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.) 





| Gullborg’s invention was covered by pat- 
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State Court Decisions 


Results From Combining Old Elements 
Of Lubricating Device Validate Patent 


Highly Effective Arrangement for Pressure Gun Ruled 
_ Invention in Sustaining Infringement Suit —_- 


Philadelphia, Pa.—When no prior non- | 
analogous art patents have the combi- 


nation of elements of the patent in suit, 
though the elements are old, the new 
combination, displaying cheapness, sim- 
plicity of construction and assembly and 
commercial success, is stamped with the 

erit of invention, the Circuit Court of 

ppeals for the Third Circuit has held. 

This ruling was announced if holding 
claim 2 of the Nelson patent No. 1377023, 
for a lubricating pressure gun valid and 
infringed. 

In its opinion, the court also states 
that an attempt to distort and magnify 
prior “nonanalogous art patents to con- 
stitute anticipation is a practice con- 
demneéed by the courts. 


ALEMITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
ET AL. 


v. 
Rocers Propucts CoMPANY, INC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, 
‘ No; 4058. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 

Before BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge, and 
THOMSON and Avis, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 

: Jan. 23, 1930 

THOMSON, District Judge.—This case 
involves the question of validity and in- 
fringement of claim 2 of patent No. 
1877023, of Bernard S. Nelson, for which 
a patent issued May 3, 1921. The in- 
vention relates’ to lubricating ' devices, 
and more especially to that class of ar- 
ticles known in the trade as “grease 
guns,” which are used for the purpose 
of quickly and easily supplying a regu- 
lated quantity of lubricant to parts of 
automobiles and other mechanism re- 
ceiving periodic lubrication. The object 
of the invention was to provide a device 
of the character described, which was 
well balanced, easily handled and manipu- 
lated, readily assembled and taken apart 
for inspection, avoiding the waste of 
lubricant while in use and the cost of 
manufacture reduced to a minimum. 

Claim 2, the only one in suit, is as 
follows: 

A lubricating device comprising a cylinder 
having a bore and inlet port and a discharge 
assage, a plunger reciprocating within said 
ore, a lubricant receptacle attached to and 
depending from said cylinder and having its 
interior communicating with said bore 
through said inlet port, a sprin actuated 
piston within said. receptable for feeding the 





lubricant within the receptacle through said 
linlet port into said bore of the cylinder, 


means for locking said piston against move- 
ment in the said receptacle, and means con- | 
nected: to said plunger and cylinder for re-| 
ciprocating said plunger within the bore to} 
whhdrav the lubricant from said receptacle 
into said bore and eject the lubricant from 


the bore through the discharge passage. 


New Combination of Old 
Elements Is Relied on 


The defendant company denied validity 
reason of anticipation and also de- 
nied infringement.. After hearing, the 
court below dismissed the bill and from 
the decree so entered this appeal is taken. 
Confessedly, all the elements entering 
into this device are old and well known, 
but it is claimed by the plaintiff that in 
combination they form a new and useful 
invention. 

Prior to 1918, one Gullborg invented, 
and through the Alemite Die Casting 
Company, put upon the market, what 
is known as the Alemite system of auto- 
mobile lubrication, which rapidly dis-| 
placed all other methods and was very 
generally installed as factory equipment. 


ent. The Alemite system as made in 
1918, and largely as made and sold at 
the present time, comprises a grease 
gun—a receptacle from which grease 
may be discharged under pressure—a 
conduit and coupling attached to the| 
grease gun, and certain lubrication re- 
ceiving fittings. This device was sold in 
great quantities, and at the time of the 
application for a patent by Nelson, in 
1920, was the standard equipment on 
several makes of cars. Under this Ale- 
mite system, automobile owners largely 
lubricated their own machines, and this 
screw, type device served the purpose 
well, as it could develop pressure in the 
neighborhood of from 500 to 650 
pounds per square inch. That de- 
vice was so far superior to the former 
methods of ‘lubrication (grease cups 
which had to be filled with finger or 
jadle) that it immediately displaced them. 
Experience, however, showed that cer- 
tain bearings of an automobile would, 
after a time, become caked or frozen, 
which was the result of the packing of 
dirt and grit in the bearings. The pres- 
sure developed by the ordinary screw 
type compressor was found not sufficient 
to remove this caked material, and this 
required the bearing to be taken com- 
pletely apart and cleaned with gasoline 
or other means. It was an important 
problem how to dislodge this caked lubri- 
cant, which had become frozen. Differ- 
ent methods were employed but without 
much success. 


Steps in Development 
Of Patents Shown 


In 1921, one Shere, invented a grease 
gun, which was so constructed that an 
extremely high pressure, necessary to 
dislodge the caked material in tight or 


Calendar of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Feb, 11 
Patent Appeal — 

No, 2841. California Packing Corp. v. 
Tillman & Bendel (Ine.), | 
Customs Cases 
No. 3266. United States v. Bernard. 
No, 8285. Sullivan vy. United States. 
No, 3275. Unies States v, Neuman. 


‘eb. 1 
No. 8236. United States v. Haas (I. 
Hartman, amicus curiae), ; 
No. 3264. United States v. Klingerit. 
No. 3268. United States v. Kidder. 
No, 3244. United States v. Dow, 
Feb. 18 
. $248. Tai Lung v. United States, 
. 3280. Smith v. United States, 
. 3255. United States v, Shapiro, 
, 3272. Baty er», Usie States, 





‘eb. 
Passaic v. United States. 
United States v. Kuyper, 
Gennert v. United States. 
Trimming House v. United 


. 3262, 

, 3166. 

. 3261. 

No. 3265, 
States. 


| some of which may be ol 


frozen bearings, could be gbtained. His 


idea was brought to the attention of the 
Harshaw Corporation, a patent holdi 
company, under whose patents the G 
Gun Lubricating Corporation, held an ex- 
clusive license. During the prosecution 
of the application for a patent filed by 
Shere, the Patent Office cited the Nelson 
patent as a reference and it was found 
that this patent anticipated and claimed 
the essential features of the Shere gat 
gun. The result was that the Shere 
Metal Corporation, predecessor of the 
Gat Gun Lubricating Corporation, pur- 
chased the Nelson patent. The Shere 
grease gun, which embodied the Nelson 
invention, formed the basis of a most 
flourishing business. The device was 
marketed under the trade name “Gat 
Gun” and was far superior to anything 
then on the market for use by lubricat- 
ing stations, garages and others. The 
evidence shows that 74,000 of these de- 
vices were sold by the Gat Gun Lubri- 
cating Corporation, which forced the Ale- 
mite Corporation to obtain a license un- 
der the Nelson patent to manufacture 
and sell this greatly improved grease 
compressor, which license it obtained. 
Since 1928, the Alemite Manufacturing 
Corporation, manufacture the Gat Gun 
compressors, paying royalties to the Gat 
Gun Lubricating Corporation. 


By stipulation of record, defendant ad- 
mits its manufacture and sale of the 
Ever Ready Gun as shown in the draw- 
ing accompanying the stipulation. This 
grease gun differs from plaintiff’s de- 
vice, namely, in the type of means used 
to lock the piston against movement in 
the receptacle, and in the kind of lever 
used to reciprocate the plunger. 


In answer to the position of the de- 
fendant that there was no such invention 
in the device as justified the grant of the 
patent in suit, counsel for appellee made 
this statement: 

A hand grease gun having high pressure 
cylinder and plunger located at right angles 
to one end of. a detachable grease receptacle 
and provided with a lever connected to said 
plunger and cylinder for delivering a man’s 
pressure producing power to said plunger 
and which, therefore, lies parallel to the re- 
ceptacle which, in turn, has a spring pressed 
piston and lock to keep the plunger cylinder 
primed with grease and to permit easy re- 
filling. 


Advantages Stamp Device 
With Merit of Invention 


The invention of Nelson lies in the com- 
bination of elements, producing a_ new 
and useful result. In Leeds and Catlin 
Company v. Victor Talking Machine 
Company, 213 U. S. 325, the United 
States Supreme Court in its opinion said: 

A combination is a composition of elements, 
and others new, oF 
all old or all new. It is, however, the com- 
bination that is the invention, and is as mich 
a unit in contemplation of law as a single 
or noncomposite instrument, 

The courts have frequently declared 
that invention ‘must be determined by 
the evidenée in ¢&ch partidular case, Here, 
the evidence has established. that . the 
Nelson gun has very many’ advantages 
over the screw type compressor. It is 
capable of develéping pressure six or 
more times as high as the screw type 
compressor because the applied force 
is exerted upon a plunger of relatively 
small area. In this device, the size of 


jthe plunger may be reduced to produce 


any desired discharge pres- 
sure, without reducing the capacity of 
the gun for holding the lubricant. In 
the screw type compressor, to increase 
the discharge pressure, the diameter of 
the cylinder must be reduced. 

In the Nelson device, the link and the 
lever transmit practically all of the power 
applied to the lever. In the screw type, 
the screw threaded piston wastes much 
of the power in friction. The movement 
of the hands in the Nelson type is much 
more effective in delivering the grease 
under high pressure. It is much quicker 
in operation in applying the power and 
disconnecting the coupler, than the slow , 
twisting movement of the screw. A sin- 
gle rapid movement of the piston puts 
the barrel in condition to be refilled. In 
the screw type, the screw must be ro- 
tated so as to move the piston the entire 
length of the barrel. The grease may 
be expelled from the Nelson gun sud- 
denly, with the effect of an explosion, 
upon a frozen bearing. The screw type 
is ineffective to accomplish such result. 
When we add to these, cheapness, sim- 
plicity of construction and assembling, 
and its great commercial success, we have 
before us a combination of elements, old 
in themselves, but producing such a new 
and useful result as clearly stamps it 
with the merit of invention. 

We are of opinion that nothing in the 
prior art cited by the defendant, antici- 
pates the Nelson invention, that is, the 
complete combination of elements de- 
scribed in claim 2 of the Nelson patent. 


Basis for Noninfringement 


Held. Not to Be Adequate 

Some of the patents of the cited prior 
art, show somewhat similar structure, 
but are intended for an entirely different 
use. Some, although. they relate to the 
art of lubrication, fail to disclose the 
Nelson combination. 

All attempts to distort and magnify, 
prior nonanalogous art by way of anti- 
cipation have been condemned by the 
courts. Many of these citations include 
patents upon devices designed for dis- 
pensing various forms of liquid, as liquid 
soap in toilets, devices for fire extinguish- 
ing purposes, for injecting oil into steam 
pipes supplying steam to engine cylin- 
ders and for dispensing and measuring 
liquids, such as oil from storage tanks 
of various kinds. These are nonamalo« 
gous arts. In none of them do we find 
the combination of elements in the Nel- 
son patent. 

We next reach the question of infringe- 
ment. Perhaps, the only tangible posi- 
tion as the basis for noninfrin ment re- 
lates to the use of the word “depending” 

em 
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Oppose Addition to 
Yellowstone Park 


Report on Boundary Ques- 
tions Is Being Prepared 
For Submission to Presi- 
dent and Congress 


youing Senators 


By Arthur Ringland 
Member, Yellowstone National Park 
Boundary Commission 


By act of Congress, approved Feb. 28, 
1929, the President appointed a commis- 
sion, known as the Yellowstone National 
Park Boundary Commission, to inspect 
the areas involved: in the proposed ad- 
justment of the southeast, south, and 
southwest boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park, and report its recommen- 
dations and final report to Congress on 
ot before Jan. 1, 1931.. The Commission 


completed a field examination of the}, 


Yellowstone boundaries last Summer and 
has been holding a series of public hear- 
ings in the West at various times. A 
final hearing was held in Washington 
on Feb. 3, with the full membership at- 
tending. 

The Yellowstone National Park was 
created by Congress in 1872. At that 
time the eotintry was unsurveyed and the 
boundaries were arbitrarily drawn to as- 


sure the inclusion of Yellowstone Lake, | Increasing Rapidly 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone| 


River, the Mammoth Hot Springs, and 
the phenomena of the geyser basins in 
the west and south-central parts of the 
park. This was accomplished by the es- 


tablishment of rectangular lines runrting | 


across box canyons and’ mountains with- 
out regard to topography, approximately 


come 


Education 


STATES DAILY: 


= 


Administration of Klamath Reservation |[Bills and Resolistions 
~ Held to Be Extravagant and Inefficient || Introduced in Congress 


Senate Subcommittee Alleges 
flict Between Them 


Extravagant and..extraordinarily in- 
efficient administration of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in and the 
tribal timber lands by the Indian Bureau 
of the Interior Department are charged 
in a report to the Senate, Feb. 7, by the 
Senate Indian Affairs subcommittee in- 
vestigating Indian conditions. 

Findings of the Committee, represent- 
ing a partial report of the subcommittee 
composed of Senators Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, chairman; Pine (Rep.), of 
Oklahoma; Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
La Follette (Rep.)¢ of -V sin, and 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, are signed 
by* all the Committee members except 
Mr. Thomas. The inquiry has been. made 
pursuant to a Senate resolution .(S. Res. 
79), and similar authorities granted in 
the Seventieth Congress. ¥ ; 

The Committee, in its report, recom- 
mends decisive action’and recognizes that 
the present Indian Commissioner and his 
assistant have been in office» but, a short 
time. The report follows in full text: 

An extravagant administration both of 
the agency activities and the . timber 
supervision work carried on by the In- 
| dian Bureau. 


| Overhead Cost 


An excessively high and rapidly in- 
|creasing overhead cost at the reserva- 
|tion. This cost, for-a reservation con- 
|taining 1,275 indians, has increased as 
| follows: s 

1926 40s ccdWeuees csiew. $175,321.74 | 
1927 woe. cbe heed 20,0611 | 
ZOOS ses - 270,070.12 | 


Injustice to Indians and Con- 
and Superintendent 


Klamath Indian tribe and its individual 
members. 

The reports tof Inspector Trowbridge 
of the Indian Bureau and the testimony 


of numerous witnesses at Washington, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., and Riverside, 
Calif., heard by the subcommittee, de- 
monstrate conclusively that a serious con- 
flict has gone ‘on for years and is now 
going on between Superintendent Arnold 
and the Klamath tribe. 

This conflict the subcommittee finds 
fo be due, first, to an extravagant an 
extraordinarily inefficient administration 
by the superintendent and, second, to 
the efforts of the superintendent and 
certain of his subordinates to block the 
expression of the tribal will, to interfere 
with elections and with the conduct of 
the tribal council and to discredit the 
Indians.” 


The Indian Bureau pay roll for 
reservation salaries on the Klamath 
reservation has increased from $122,019 
in 1926 to $156,774 in. 1928. © Ever 
Klamath Indian, man, woman and child, 
contributed, in 1928, $123.50 for Indian 
Bureau agency salaries alone, leaving 
out of account the additional payments 
for agency automobiles and conveniences 
and timber supervision activities, which 


| brought the Klamath tribal contribution | gor ‘examinatio 
/t0 $270,000 in 1928, or a tax of $213] way across the northern part of Florida; 


on each man, woman and child of the 
tribe. Such a tax would be impossible 
as a levy on any white community. 


Indians. Boycott 
Reservation Physician 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
lishing a board of public welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine 
its functions;. District of. Columbia, 


Title 29—-Labor 

H. R. 9559. Mr. Mead, N. Y. To provide 
for the establishment of a national employ- 
ment system and for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such system; 
Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. J. Res. 243. Mr. Martin, Mass. Au- 
thorizing an appropriation to defray one-half 
of the expenses of a joint investigation by 
the United States and Canada of the prob- 
able effects of proposed developments to 
generate electric power from the movement 
of the Siace in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook 

S. 3476. Mr. Grundy. To extend the 
benefits of the World War veterans act, 
1924, as amended, to cadets at the United 
States Military Academy and midshipmen 
at the United States Naval Academy; 
Finance. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 9628. Mr. Driver, Ark. Granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of 
Arkansas, through its State highway depart- 
ment, to construct, maintain and operate a 
free highway bridge aéross St. Francis River 
at or near Lake City, Ark., on State High- 
way No. 18; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. ‘ 

H. R. 9634. Mr. Lankford, Va. For a sur- 
vey of waterway across southern Georgia 
and northern Florida, to connect the inter- 
coastal waterways of the Atlantic and the 
Gulf; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 9650. Mr. Green, Fla. 
ns and surveys for a water- 


Rivers and Harbors. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 9639. Mr. Vestal, Ind. To amend 
the amended act to consolidate the acts re- 
specting copyright relative to. the mechan- 
ical reproduction of musical compositions; 


To provide |. 


62 miles north and south and 54 miles| These sums were taken wholly from 


5 . Patents. 
The testimony before the subcommittee 


east and west, and embracing an area/| the tribal fund of the Klamath tribe de- 
of 3,348 square miles or 2,142,720 acres, 


almost wholly in Wyoming but partly | 


within Montana and Idaho. 
Game Refuge Created 
These boundaries of the Yellowstone 


Park remained without change until 1929. | 
From time to time, however, and par- | 


ticularly in 1898, 1902, and 4919, formal | 
efforts were made to enlarge the park 
by the inclusion of the Grand Tetons. and 
the territory north of the Buffalo Fork 
of the Snake. River. 

At the session of 1905 the Legislature 
of Wyoming passed an act creating the | 
first State game refuge immediately 
south of the Yellowstone Park. In 1919 
a bill passed the House extending the 
park southward to the Buffalo Fork of 
the Snake River but failed in the Senate | 
due to the congestion of business. 

No furthe? action was taken’ until 
1925. 
Commission on.National Parks and Na- 
tional Forests, a body appointed by 
President. Coolidge’s Cabinet Committee 
on Outdoor Recreation, made a field} 


| established the fact that this levy does 


| from the tribal revenues. 


| rived chiefly from timber sales. s 
The total, gross revenue of the tribe 
has been as follows: “| 
| 1926 .... -$1,250,428.96 | 
‘ eeeee 1,118,115,06 | 
Sei eta T3284,115.32" | 


' 


The percentages of the tribe’s: gross } 
revenue used for’reservation costs were | 
as follows: 1926, 14 per cent;' 1927, 19) 
per cent; 1928, 22 per cent. 

Uncontradicted testimony shows a con- 
tinued increase of total reservation cost 
and of the ratio of cost to gross income 
from all sources, through the fiscal year | 
1930 and .into the budget estimates of | 
the Indian Bureau for 1934. 

These expenditures were wholly dis- | 
| tinct from any per capita payments or | 
other payments. to individual Indians 





In: that year the Coordinating | Various Employes 


Held to Be at Fault 


Protection has’ been . extended by | 
Superintendent Arnold to various em- | 


not ‘procure. for the Klamath Indians 
more than a; small fraction of their edu- 
cation. For their educations they must 


| and do turn to the State of Oregon. Dur-| World War veterans’ legislation. 


ing a term of years,-the levy did not pro- 
cure health service for the Indians, be- 
eause of the retention of Dr. Rogers as 
reservation and hospital physician, while 
the Indians boycotted him and privately 
paid for their medical services at Kla- 
math Falls. The reports by Inspector 
Trowbridge in this detail were fully cor- 
roborated in testimony taken by the sub- 
committee at Klamath Falls, and at River- 
side, Calif., and in Washington, D. C. 
Testimony before the subcommittee | 
which was not controverted, further es- 
tablished that this levy against the| 
Klamath tribal fund did not procure so- 
cial service or agricultural guidance for 
the members of the tribe. The Klamath | 
tribe, although paying a per capita tax 
at least twice or more as great as the! 
per capita aggregate of taxes in white 
communities appeared, from the festi- 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
_ H. R. 9632. Mrs. Rogers, Mass. Provid- 
ing compensation for hospitalized veterans; 


Title 40— Public Buildings, | 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 9593. Mr. Bell, Ga. Authotizing the 
purchase of a site for a post office building 
at Lawrenceville, Ga.; Public; Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 9594. Mr. Bell, Ga.: Authorizing the 
purchase of a site for a post office building at 
Bedford, Ga.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 9595. Mr. Bell, Ga. Authorizing the 
purchase of a:site fora post office building at 
Commerce, Ga.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 9596. Mr. Bell, Ga. Authorizing the | 
purchase of a site for a post office” building 





at Winder, Ga.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R,.9597. Mr. Bell, Ga.. Authorizing 
the pur¢chase’of a site:for a post office build- 
ing at Jefferson, Ga.; Public) Buildings and 


Grounds. 
H. R, 9629. Mr. Jenkins, Ohio. 


For the 


|; erection of a Federal building at Nelson- 
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Avrnorizep Statements Onty Ake 
Pusiissep WiTHouT COMMENT 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Electrical Equipment Improved ._ 
By Federal Studies and Tests 


Research Conducted in Bureau of Standards on Insula- 
tors, Conductors and Related Materials 


Topic 1—Industry: Public Utilities 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 

By E. C. Crittenden, 
Chief, Electrical Division, Bureau of Standards 


Industry. 


LECTRIC power supply is so essen- 
tial and all-pervasive in our mod- 
ern life that it can hardly be con- 

sidered as a separate industry. Elec- 
tric energy from central stations not 
only serves 19,000,000 homes in this 
country, but supplies the driving force 
for half our industries. 


Nearly a billion dollars a year goes 
into the enlargement and improvement 
of facilities for providing this service. 
The central station industry is there- 
fore a large buyer and user of ma- 
chinery and materials. 

a a 


Its responsibilities for rendering sat- 
isfactory service also give it an active 
interest in the equipment used by its 
customers and the materials and meth- 
ods used in ~-aking such equipment. 


OK 


Furthermore the leaders of this in- 
dustry have recognized that its rapid , 
practical development in our genera- 
tion is based upon the knowledge ac- 
cumulated by workers of the past; be- 
lieving that furthér development will 
likewise depend upon systematic study 
of its problems, they have supported 
scientific research to supplement prac- 


tical experience. 
* 
SINCE the electrical power industry 
has such broad interests, its con- 
tacts with the Bureau of Standards are 
correspondingly varied. 


As examples of current work affect- 
ing it directly, although not classed as 
electrical, one may cite studies of the 
properties of steam, the behavior of 
metals at high temperatures, perform- 
ance of bearings and lubricants, and 
corrosion of metals under various con- 
ditions. 


* * 


* x *~ 


The electrical industry, including the 
central stations, is, however, specially 
concerned with materials of three 
kinds — that is, electrical conductors, 
electrical insulators, and magnetic ma- 


values ha; been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association for use in this coun- 
try. 


Cenductivity of materials and meth- 
ods of measuring it are now so well 
standardized that the chief ser ice re- 
quired of the Bureau is to check the 
accuracy of tests made in commercial 
practice. This is done, on request, by 
making precise measurements on 
standard rods or sample wires for com- 
parison with the results obtained at 
the industrial plant or testing labora- 
tory. 

* * 

Ifagnetic materials (iron and steel) 
are not susceptible of- standardization 
in the sense that conductors: are, be- 
cause they vary widely in composition 
and because their properties are af- 
fected so much by heat treatment and 
mechanical working. The Bureau’s re- 
searches on these materials have there- 
fore been Margely directed, toward the 
establishment of reliable methods for 
finding what the magnetic character- 
istics of a given lot of material are. 


* 


Through cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
standard methods have been estab- 
lished; in this case also tests are made 
y the Bureau as a check on those 
made in commercial laboratories. A 
description of the standard methods 
has been published in a Bureau circu- 
lar on “Magmetic Testing.” 


* * 


ELECTRICAL insulating materials 

are even more diverse and uncer-— 
tain in character than magnetic ma- 
terials. They include solids, liquids, 
and even gases; and the properties 
desired depend largely on the place 
and the purpose for which the insu- 
lator is intended. 


Standard methods of testing. have 
been established for some properties, 
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Arkell, Reginald. Winter sportings, by... 
illustrated by. Lewis Baumer. 79 p., illus. 
London, H. Jenkins, 1929. 30-1520 

Beilin, Dayid Solomon. Gall-bladder dis- 
ease; Roentgen interpretation and diagno- 
sis, by... 65 p., illus, Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Bruce publishing company, 1929, 

30-1673 

Bradlee, Francis Boardman Crowninshield, 
comp. Marblehead’s foreign commerce, 
1789-1850, compiled by ... from Marble- 
head custom house records. 182 p. Salem, 
Mass., The Essex institute,1929, 30-1436 


Collins, George Rowland. .. . Outline of 
business. (Pocket library of the world’s 
essential knowledge, vol. ix-x.) v. 

Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1929. 30-1 

Cruikshank, James A. .. . Figure skating 
for women. (Spalding “red cover” series 
of athletic handbooks, no. 72 R.) 96 p., 
illus. N. Y., American sports publishing 
co., 1929. 30-1683 

Ervine, St. John Greer. The first Mrs. 
Fraser; a comedy in three acts. 88 p. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1929. 30-1525 

Gibson, John, comp. An anthology. 268 p. 
N. Y., The Yorktown press; 1929. 30-1524 

Goldbacher, Lawrence. Hemorrhoids, the 
injection treatment, and pruritus ani, by 
.+» illustrated with 31 half-tone and line 
engravings, some in color. 205 p., illus. 
Phil., F. A. Davis co., 1930. 30-1677 

Griggs, Edward Howard. English history 
lays and romances of Shakespeare; a’ 
Rambooh of ten lectures. 46 p. Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Orchard Hill press, 1929. 

30-1528 

Hanna, Emmanuel Elkouri. ... The pearl 
of revelation; the real presence of Christ 
in the holy eucharist from the beginning 
of time, 228 p. N. Y., The author, 1929. 

30-1516 

Harrower, Henry Robert, comp. Endocrine 
diagnostic charts, with other related infor- 
mation. 144 p., illus. Glendale, Calif., The 
Harrower laboratory, inc., 1929. 30-1676 

Hay, Percy Douglas. ... The neck; a 
Roentgenological study of the soft tissues; 

consideration of the normal and Henry. ip 


cal, by ... introduction by Henry 

Pancoast sixty-six Roentgen-ra 
studies. (Annals of Roentgenology ... 
ed. by J. T. Case ...v. 9.) 104 p., illus. 
N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1930. 30-1675 


Hayes, Monard V. Accounting for execu- 
tive control, by ... with an introduction 
by Professor Roy B. Kester, 495 p. N. 
¥., Harper & brothers, 1929. 30-1435 

Klarmann, Andrew F. The King’s banner; 
handbook of religion in verse. 97 p. N. 

‘ Y., Frederick Pustet co., 1930. 30-1521 

Louys, Pierre. The collected tales of ... 
illustrated by John Austen. 293 p., illus. 
Chicago, Argus books, 1930. 30-1692 

Mulcahy, William Francis. First gropings, 


by ...; introduction by J. Lester Lam- 
55 p. Dedham, Mass., Trang sy 
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phere. 
press, 1930. 

Nelson, Louise Anna. Variations in devel- 
opment and motor control in goiterous 
and non-goiterous adolescent girls. Uni- 
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versity research monographs. 5.) 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity, 1926.) 193 p., illus. Baltimore, War- 
wick and York, inc., 1929. 30-1678 
Ogden, Charles Kay. The A B C of psy- 
chology, by ... 279 p., illus. London, K. 


especially “dielectric strength” (the 
ability to withstand -high voltages), but 
the Bureau’s work on insulators is 
largely research directed toward find- 
ing out why the materials behave as 


ville, Ohio; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
3 H. R. 9631. Mr. Jenkins, Ohio. Provid- 
ing for the purchase of a site and; the erec- 
tion thereon of a public building at Pome- 
roy, Ohio; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


terials. 


Practically the only conductors used 
are copper and aluminum. The Bureau 
has made exhaustive investigations of 


examination of the Yellowstone Park|Ployes whom the subcommittee finds;mony, to be receiving actually less of 
boundaries with particular reference totgravely at fault. | service than the surrounding rural com- 
the proposed’ extension southward to| “The subcommittee finds thet C. R.| munities of Oregoh, inasmuch as the | 
the Buffalo Fork. The Commission rec-| Trowbridge, inspector of the Indian’ Bu- | jurisdiction of the State does not extend 
ommended the creation of the. Grand|reau, has reported that the financial | to the reservation, while the Indian Bu- 


Teton National. Park, the addition of 
the Upper Yelfowstonesand Thorofare 
region to #hessoutheast. eeriter.of the 
Yellowstone Park, and relatively minor 
changes in the northwest, northeast, 
east and south bounflaries to follow 
natural topography. The addition of 
the region north of the Buffalo and 
extending to the south boundary of the 
park so long advocated was not recoin- | 
mended. 
Commissicn Authorized 
A proposal later was introduced in| 


acres from the southwest corner of the 
park to permit the construction of a 
storage reservoir for additional irriga- 


the House to eliminate several renee 
| 


tion water in the vicinity of Ashton, | 
In consequence a joint resolu-| 


Idaho. 
tion was passed by Congress authorizing 
and directing the President to appoint 
the Yellowstone National Park Boundary 
Commission to inspect and report on pro- 
posed adjustments suggested in ‘the 
south, southeast, and southwest bound- 
aries of the park. 

At the deliberations on Feb. 3, U 
States Senators Kendrick and Sullivan, 
of Wyoming, and Governor Emerson, of 
Wyoming, spoke in opposition to the 
proposed addition to the park of approx- 
imately 200,000 acres including the head- 
waters of the Upper Yellowstone River 
and now a part of the Teton National 
Forest. However, they voiced no oppo- 
sition to the general desire to maintain 
this region as a wilderness area, free of 


roads, hotels, or resorts, but desired that | 
the present administration of the For- | 


est Service be continued because hunting 
therein is permitted under the laws of 
the State of Wyoming. 

This obviously would not be the case 
should the area be added to the Yellow- 
stone National Park because under the 
law admitting Wyoming to the Union, 
the State would lose jurisdiction over the 
wild life. 

Reservoir Site Sought 

Following a discussion of the proposed 
addition of the Upper Yellowstone River 
to the park, the hearing was devoted to 
consideration of the plan of an organiza- 
tion of farmers in certain Idaho counties 
to secure a reservoir site within the 
Bechler River meadows in the southwest 
corner of the national park for 
purpose of securing an additional irriga- 
tion water supply on lands now under 
sultivation along the Fall and _ Teton 

ivers and the north fork of the Snake 
River. Wheat is the principal farm pro- 


duction of this region but due to over- | 


the | 


clerk, T. W. Wheat, exercises a practi 
dominance over the‘superintendent, ‘L. 
Arnold, and that Mr. Trowbridge 
recommended the transfer of T. W. 
Wheat away from Klamath reservation, 
This recommendation has not been heeded 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Modoc Point irrigation project, 
built at a cost of nearly $200,000, taken | 
from Klamath tribal funds, is a complete | 
failure for Indians and whites alike. 

At least through the year 1928 the| 
reservation hospital, maintained from| 
tribal funds, was boycotted by practically 
all the Indians because of the inefficiency 
of the doctor in charge. This doctor was | 
| supported by Superintendent Arnold. and | 
was even reemployed by Superintendent | 

Arnold after having resigned under criti- 
| cism. 
| The subcommittee: finds an extreme | 
| laxity in the handling of grazing permits | 

on the reservation and in the control of | 
| the grazing range, which is leased to | 
outside sheep owners without tribal con- 


nited | Sent and in the face of tribal protest,|down to and including the present year. 


| although the law requires tribal consent | 

btefore such permits are issued, 
| Experimental Farm aid 
| Said to Be Failure 


| The subcommittee finds that Mr. Trow- 
bridge reported that Grazing Supervisor | 
| Wiley, supported through thick and thin | 
| by Superintendent Arnold, was probably | 
dishonest in his operations, although 
conclusive legal proof was wanting. | 

The experimental farm maintained at 
the reservation is a complete failure, | 
indeed a mere extravagant pretense; but | 
the superintendent has continued to urge 
| appropriations from the tribal funds for 
| maintaining this acknowledged failure. 
| _ The 5-mile sawmill should be aban- 
idoned. It is run at a continuous loss to 
|the tribe, while, at the same time, no | 
| Indian is given employment, only whites | 
| being employed. 
| No Indian is employed as permanent | 
;employe in the entire Indian Bureau | 
|force of the Klamath Reservation, al- 
though the Indian Bureau pay roll, met 
from Klamath tribal funds, exceeds $160,- 
|000 a year, with approximately 50 per- 
manent employes. 

The subcommittee finds that Inspec- 
tor Trowbridge reports the number of 
employes in the forestry branch to be 
excessive and further, that he reports 
| Sross ignorance of the regulations 
| both in the forestry and the agency 
branches,” Indian Bureau employes in 


jand intimated the existence of corrupt 





reau services were nonexistent with re- 
gpect to some needs and extremely in- 
effective with respect to other needs, 


Lack o f Cooperation 


With Indians Alleged 


Much testimony was given both be- | 
fore the subcommittee at Klamath Falls 
and in Washington dealing with the de- 
cline of the Indians’ cattle business and 
the substitution of sheep grazing, al- 
leged to have destroyed ‘portions of the 
range.and to be injuring substantially 
the whole range. The allegations of wit- 
nesses were supported by the reports of 


Inspector Trowbridge who, as already | 


stated, further alleged extreme looseness, 


practices in the matter of the granting | 


and regulation of sheep grazing permits. 
The evidence shows a consistent policy 
of breaking down the self-support of the 
Klamath Indians through the cattle in- 
dustry and of expropriating their range 
for the use of outside sheepmen pursued 


From the evidence taken, the subcom- 
mittee is convinced that there has been 
a decided lack of cooperation on the part 
of Superintendent Arnold and Financial 
Clerk Wheat with the Indians; that these 
officials have ignored the wishes and re- 
gards of the Indians; that they have been 
extravagant with the money and waste- 
ful of the property entrusted in their 
supervision; that the great majority of 
the Klamath Indians have lost all con- 
fidence in their officials, thus making it 
impossible to have anything like a satis- 
factory situation. 


The attempted justification by the In- | 


dian Bureau witnesses of the retention 
of Superintendent Arnold and Finance 
Clerk Wheat at the Klamath Reserva- 
tion was, in the judgment of the subcom- 
mittee, wholly unconvincing. Their re- 
tention in the Indian Service in any ca- 
pacity appears to the subcommittee as a 
highly doubtful procedure, but their con- 
tinuance at the Klamath Reservation ap- 
pears to the subcommittee indefensible. 


Senators Advise 


Title 43—Public Lands 


_S. 3467. Messrs. Phipps, Waterman, Cut- 
ting, Bratton, Sheppard, and Connally. Au- 
thorizing the construction of a drainage 
channel in the closed basin of the San Luis 
Valley in Colodado, authorizing investigations 
of reservoir sites; Irrigation and Reclama- 


tion. 
Title 46—Shipping 

H. R, 9591.. Mr. White, Me. To establish 
load lines for American vessels in the coast- 
wise trade and the trade on the Great 
Lakes; Merchant Marine. 

H. R. 9592. Mr. White, Me. Providing for 
the awarding of ocean mail contracts; Mer- 
chant Marine. 

H. R. 9587. Mr. Hoch; Kans. To provide 
for the method of measurement of vessels 
using the Panama Canal; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


| bays; Foreign Affairs. 


° we 
Title 49—Transportation 

H. R. 9586. Mr. Bloom, N. Y. To provide 
for regulating traffic in certain clinical ther- 
mometers; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
: H. R. 9588. Mr. Hudson, Mich. Regulat- 
| ing the interstate shipment of Black bass; 
Agriculture. 


|Four Supervisors Named 
For Directing of Census 


Appointment by the Bureau of the 
Census of census supervisors for. three 
metropolitan districts in Cook County, 
Ill., and for one district in Maine have 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


John R. Malmquist, Chicago, Ill., Cook | 
County (part of) Chicago City (part of) 
Wards 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39; 
Leyden, Norwood Park, Oak Park township, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Ralph L. Goodman, Chicago, Ill. Cook 
County (part of) Chicago City (part of) 
Wards 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 and 50, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

Joseph E. Vesely, Chicago, Ill. Cook 
County (part of) Chicago City (part of) 
Wards 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29 and 
|30; Berwyn, Cicero, Proviso, River Forest, 
and Riverside townships, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 

Stanley E. Goff, Portland, Me. Cumber- 
land, York counties, with headquarters at 








Immediate Action 


The earliest and fullest of the reports 
of Inspector Trowbridge to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was delivered 
Aug. 27,'1928. This basic report, and a 
long series of supplementary reports, 
have remained unheeded with respect to 
all of their main recommendations, and 
no indication has been given by the In- 


Portland. 


| Navy Orders 


Comdr. Edmund D. Almy, det. aide on 
staff, Comdr., Fleet Base Force about Feb. 
14; to Nav. Research Lab., Bellevue, D. C., 
as asst. director. 

Comdr, Olaf H, Hustvedt, 


det. aide on 


he will assume command. 


production of this commodity the farm-|the forestry service have received pay 
ers desire to expand diversification of | from the logging companies whose opera- 
such crops as sugar beets and seed peas, | tions they were supposed to be regulat- 

Representatives of the American Civic | ing. These employes are ‘still in Indian 
Association, and others interested in| Bureau employ on the reservation, The 
national parks’ resources, supported the |1acts ‘were reported to the Indian ‘su- 
Bechler River meadows and pointed out | Perintendent in 1928 by Inspector Trow,; 
that the area comprised unique scenic | >ridge. ‘ 
charm and form an integral part of the | 





dian Bureau witnesses before the sub-| staff, Comdr. in Chief, Battle Fit., after June 
committee of any present intention of |1; to NavW@Gun Factory, Navy Yard, Wash. 
executing the Trowbridge recommenda-|° Comdr. James C, Van de Carr, det. aide on 





tions. staff, Comdr. Subm. Divs., Battle Fit., about 


The. réport of the advisors on irrigation May 23; to command Subm. Div. 19. 


di , | Lt. Comdr. Howard D. Bode, det. Bu. Ord., 
on Indian reservations to then Secretary Navy Dept., about May 28; to command 


of the Interior, which has now reposed | Subm. Div. 9. 
int the files of the Indian Bureau since| Lt. Comdr. George L. Harriss, det. Nav. 
War. College, Newport, R. I., about May 29; 


Yellowstone National Park which should 
not be eliminated or thes natural en- 


vironment impaired by the setateustion | 


of commercial enterprises, 

The hearing was final and it is an- 
ticipated that a report will be submitted 
to the President and Congress very 
shortly. 


Seven-month School Term 
Sought in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Feb. 7. 
Limitation of the public school year 
to seven months, with an minimum of 
six hours of actual teaching time each 
school day, and prohibition of the use of 
gpbitc school funds for vocational schools 
or the teaching of agriculture, industry 


All Salaries 
| Paid by Tribe 


The subcommittee has visited the Kla- 
|math reservation, has seen these Indians 
| and has taken testimony relating to their 
conditions. The subcommittee found 
| them to be above the average tribe in 
| education. The tribe pays all of the 
salaries of the Indian Bureau employes 
|from the superintendent down, and the 
| property which is being administered by 
Superintendent Arnold and his subordi- 
| nates is exclusively the property of the 
| oe) 
| introduced in the legislature by Repre- 
| sentative Hutto, 
| The bill also provides that the aver- 
lage attendance in any one classroom un- 
der one teacher shall not be less than 
25 or more than 40 pupils. 

The bill has been referred to*the com- 





or home economics, are provided in a bill mittee on education, 


June, 1928,has now been incorporated 
in the record of this subcommittee. It 
deals extensively with the Klamath res- 
ervation, but has apparently received 
even less attention, if possible, than the 
Trowbridge reports. This irrigation re- 

rt deals with not only the Modoc Point 
irrigation project, but with other irriga- 
tion projects on the Klamath reservation 
which have been built at the expense of 
the. tribe. and which are partial or com- 
plete failures. 

The subcommittee recognizes the fact 
that the present Commissioner and As- 
sistant Commissioner have been in office 
only since July 1, and that they are in 
no way responsible for the. policies or 
actions of their predecessors, yet, in con- 
sideration of the inherent rights and the 
welfar¢.of the Indians, the subcommittee 
is convinced taht decisive action must be 
taken and a determined policy must be 
put into operation at once in order to core 
»rect deplorable ‘existing conditions. 


to U. 8S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Lt. Comdr. John, W. McClaren, det. aide on 
staff, Comdr. in Chief, Battle Fit. after 
June 1; to Off. of Nav. Communications, 
Navy Dept. 

Lt. Comdr. Forrest B. Royal, det. Nav. 
Academy, Annapolis, about Mar. 26, to c. f. 0. 

. S. S&S. Chester and on board when com- 
missioned. 

Lt. William H. Hartt Jr., det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, about May 29; to c. f. o. 
U. S. S. Chester and on board when com- 
missioned. 

Lt. Frederick S. Holmes, det. Nav. Acad- 

emy, about June 1; to ¢ f. o. U. &. S. 
Northampton and on board when commis- 
ioned. 
. Lt, James B. McVey, det. Ford Instru- 
ment Co., Long Island City, N. Y., about Feb. 
24; to c. f. 0. U. S. $, Houston and on board 
when commissioned. 

Lt. Horton B. Sterling, det. U. S. S, Aroo- 
stook; to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Lt. Otto H. H. Strack, det.“Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash., Feb. 12; to U. 8. 8. 
Mississippi. s ; 

Lt. (jg) William A. Graham, det, U. S.'S. 





the properties of these materials, and 
compilations of data on them have 
been issued as Circulars Nos. 73 and 
346, entitled, respectively, “Copper” 
and “Light Metals and Alloys.” 


cd * * 

FoR ecpper as commercially suppliéd 

a standard value of conductivity, 
based largely upon the Bureau’s re- 
sults, was adopted some years ago by 
the Intérnational Electrotechnical Com- 
mission and is used throughout the 
wor'd. With regard to aluminum, ne- 
gotiations for a world-wide standard 
have not been concluded, but a stand= 
ard conductivity based on the Bureau’s 


they do, since this is the first step 
toward making them better. 


* * 


This research at present consists 
chiefly of a study of rubber and rubber 
compounds and of very pure liquid 
insulators. ’ 


The latter project is supported di- 
rectly. by a group of central station 
companies on the ground that the 
knowledge gained may eventually help 
in explaining what actually happens 
in practical insulating materials when 
they deteriorate with age and fail in 
service, 


_ In the second article under the subtopic “Public Utilities,’ to be published 
in the issue of Feb. 10, E. C. Crittenden, chief of the electrical division, 
Bureau of Standards, will continue his discussion of research on electrical 


equipment. 


(Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Standards. Not subject to copyright.) Se 


William B. Preston; to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas H. Kehoe, det. Office of 
Nav. Communications, Navy Dept.; to. U. 
S. S. Brooks. 

Ens. William E. Balfrey, det. U. S. S. S-18 
about Mar. 20; to U. S, S. James K. Pauld- 
ing, temp. duty. 

Ens. Edward A. Hannegan, ors. Jan. 22 
revoked; continue duty U. S. S. Wyoming. 
Ens. Carroll F. Johnson, det. U. S. 
Stoddert about Feb, 28; to resignation ac- 

cepted Apr. 21. 

Lt. Comdr. Frederic L. Conklin (M. C.), 
det. Guardia Nacional, Nicaragua, about Apr. 
20; to Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Lt. (jg) Raymond W. Hege (M. O.), det. 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., about 
Feb. 6; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Capt. James E. Kutz (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about June 25; 
to Nav. War College. 

* Capt. William C. Neill (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Trns. Sta., Newport, R. I., about Apr. 10; 
to govt. sec’y to Governor, Virgin Islands. 

Lt. John P. Yates (C. C.), det. Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash., Apr. 1, relieved all ac- 
tive duty, to home. 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. Roy C. Kirtland, A. C., relieved 
from office of Chief Staff, and from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Langley Field, Va., where 


Capt. Franklin M. Cochran, Inf., from 
Philippine Department to Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Wrnt. Offir. David M. Erwin from head- 
quarters Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, to home to await retirement. 

Maj. Edmund de T. Ellis,from Hawaiian 
Department to office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C. 

1st Lt. Arthur G. Hamilton, A. C.. “om 
Selfridge Field, Mich., to duty at CL. .:ute 
Field, Ill. 

2d Lt. Wayland H. Parr, C. A. C., relieved 
from detail in Air Corps, and from March 
Field, Calif., to Hawaiian Department. 

2d Lt. Philip W. Merrill, Inf., relieved 
from Air Corps detail, and from March 
Field, Calif., to Fort Brady, Mich. 

Capt. Henry D. Jay, F. A., from Philip- 
ng Department to Fort Winfield Scott, 
Calif. 

Lt. Col. James H. Van Horn, S. C., from 
headquarters First Corps Area, Boston, 
Mass., to office of Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C. 

lst Lt. Mallory Carpenter Jones, D. C. 
Res., Atlanta, Ga., appointed first lieuten- 
ant in Dental Corps, Regular Army. 

Capt. Louis W. Hasslock, F. .A., from 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to instructor New 
Hampshire National Guard, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Capt. Grandison Gardner, A. C., ap- 
pointed assistant commandant Air Corps 
Engineering School, Wright Field, Ohio, 
vice Capt. Edgar P. Sorensen, A. C., re- 
lieved, effective May 1. 

Capt. Charles J. Isley, Q. C., from Fort 
Thomas, Ky.,.to New York general depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Capt. William Sackville, C. A. C., from 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa., to Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. 

lst Lt. Wilford R. Mobley, Cav., from 
Fort Meade, 8. D., to Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


State Books and 
Publications 


s Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by, writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 

Alabama—Report of The Dancing Rabbit 
Creek Treaty, Montgomery, 1928. 

Alabama—Report of The Constitution of 
the State of Alabama and’ Amendments, 
Montgomery, 1928. 

New York—Report of The Message of Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Legis- 
lature, ‘Legislative Document (1930) No. 
3, Albany, 1930. 

New York—Report of The Message of The 
Governor Transmitting Bill to Meet the 
Immediate Needs of the Government in 
Reference to Prisons, Bank Examinations, 
Port Development and Albany Office 
Building, Legislative Document (1930) 
No, 5, Albany, 1930. 

New York—Report of The Message of The 
Governor Transmitting Bills to Legalize 
and Ratify the Acts of the Various Ad- 
ministrative and Legislative Officers of 
the State Relating to the Building Pro- 
gram, Legislative Document (1930) No. 4, 
Albany, 1930. 

Pennsylvania—Report of The Correctional 
Education And The Delinquent Girl, Har- 
risburg, 1924-26. 

Massachusetts—Fifth Report of The Judi- 
cial Council of Massachusetts, Public Doc- 
ument No. 144, Boston, 1929. 

Wyoming—Report of The Session Laws Of 
The State Of Wyoming, Passed By The 
Special Session of The Twentieth State 
Legislature, A. M. Clark, Secretary of 
State, Cheyenne, 1929. ’ 

New Jersey—Twenty-Ninth Annual Report 
Of The Comissioners Of The Palisades In- 
terstate Park, Trenton, 1929. 

Virginia—Twenty-Second Report Of The 
State Highway Commission, Division of 
Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Oregon—Reports Of Cases. Decided In The 
Supreme Court Of The State Of Oregon, 
Volume 129, Salem, 1929. 

Rhode Island—Report of The Annual Mes- 
sage of Norman S, Case, Governor of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Providence, 1930. 

Kansas—Report of Statistics Relating To 
District Courts, Poor Farms, Probate 
Courts, Miscellaneous Charity and Moth- 
ers’ Pensions In Kansas, Topeka, 1929. 

Virginia—Report of The Address of Harry 
Flood Byrd, Governor, Senate Document 
No. 1, Division of Purchase and Print- 
ing, Richmond, 1930. 

North Dakota—Report of The School of Ed- 
ucation Record of The University of 
North Dakota, Published By The Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, 1930. 

Wisconsin—Report of The Opinions of The 
Attorney General of the State Of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, 1929. 

Minnesota—Report of the Stations, Organ- 
izations and Commissioned Personnel, of 
the Minnesota National Guard and Naval 
Militia, St. Paul, 1928. 

Rhode Island—Sixth Annual Report of the 
State Public Welfare Commission, Provi- 
dence; 1929, ; 


Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1929. 30-1519 
Okazaki, Henry Seishiro. The science of 
self-defense for girls and women, 72 De 
illus. Kahului; Maui, Hawaii, H. S,, Ok- 
azaki, 1929. 30-1684 
Rhyne, Jennings Jefferson. Social and com 
munity problems .of Oklahoma, by ‘., < 
229 p. Guthrie, Okla., Co-operative pub- 
lishing ¢eo., 1929. . 30-1680 
Roberts, Charles Asaph.’ ‘Manual to United 
States Board of tax appeals Reports, by ... 
annotated. lv. N. Y Harper & brothers, 
1929. 30-1434 
Rusby, Henry Hurd. The properties and 
uses of drugs, by . .. A. Richard Bliss Jr, 
Charles W. Ballard. 823 p. Phil. P. 
Blakiston’s son & co., 1930. 30-167 
Shaw, Charles Gray. ... Outline of philos- 
ophy. (Pocket library of the world’s es- 
sential knowledge, vol. v-vi.) 2v. N. Y., 
Funk & Wagnalls co.,. 1929. 30-1689 
Se Boyar, Gerald Edwin. ... Outline of lit- 
erature. (Pocket library of the world’s 
essential knowledge, vol. vii-viii.) 2 v. 
N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1929. 30-1686 
lew, Gladys. A text-book of ward ad- 
ministration. 290 p., illus. Phil., W. B. 
Saunders co., 1930. 80-1671 
Sheldon, Harold Horton. .. . Outline of 
science. (Pocket library of the world’s es- 
sential knowledge, vol. iii-iv.) 2v. N. Y., 
Funk & Wagnalls co., 1929. 30-1688 
Sheppard, Albert. ... . Outline of history, 
by .. . and John Seybold Morris. (Pocket 
library of the world’s essential knowledge, 
vol, i-ii.) 2.v. N. Y¥., Funk & Wagnalls 
co., 1929. 30-1691 


‘ 


|| Government Books. 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
National Prohibition Enforcement Laws. 
Buteau of Prohibition, Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1929. Price, 10 cents. 30-26094 
Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1925, Supple- 
ment. Writings on American History, 
1925, compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin. 
Price, 55 cents. (8-29891) 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Sur- 
geon General's Office, United States 
Army—Vol, VIII, Third Series. Price, 
$2.00. (1-2344) 
Publications of the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory—Vol. XII, Second Series. Price, 
$1.75. 30-26122-26124 
The Port of Liverpool, Including Birkenhead 
and Garston—Foreign Port Series No. 2. 
United States Department, of ,Commerce 
and United States Shipping eer ares 


$1.00. 
Mental Patients in State Hospitals, 1926 and 
1927. Bureau of the Census, United con 


f 


Department of Commerce, Price, yA - 
-261 
Paper Trade and Industry of Japan—T. I. 
B. No. 672. Bureau of Foreign and Do-« 
mestic Commerce, United States ~Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
30-26099 
Soil Survey of Carroll County, lowa—No. 5, 
Series 1926. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment, Station. Price, 15 
cents. Agr. 30-145 
Immigration Laws and Rules of January.1, 
1930. Bureau of Immigration, United 
States Department of Labor. Price, 15 
cents. (12-35065) 
Statistics of Income for 1928 (Preliminary 
Report), Compiled from Income Tax Re- 
turns for 1928, filed to August 31, 1929, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, United States 
Treasury Department. Price, 5 cents. 
(24-26672) 
Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 1, No. 15, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1980. Issued semimonthly by the 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. )Free, _ (29-26634)» 
The Agricultural Situation, A brief sum- 
mary of economic conditions is; 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricult@r 
Economics, United States Department 
Agriculture—Vol.:14, No, 2, February 1, 
1930. Subscription price, 25 cents. per 
year. (Agr. 26-1797) 
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Public Health 


i | ° i : ald 
way aiding, or promoting such reinsur- | and steckholders of both companien; that Kansas Insurance Agents |to bring about haar petites 
ance and consolidation. | said contract of reinsurance will be ap- lend the litigation an 


M Two Insurance Companies : 7 : 
erg er of . . 4 ‘ P . di 3. Said companies’ shall Hikewise file | proved by the devartenent of, trade and| Seek Impounded Premiums | oe - Un solar a — 
| with the depart t of trade and com-|¢ ree of t tate 0: inois upon ’ 
In Nebraska and Illinois Authorized with sve devertment of trade and som: commerce, of the, St P 


f in controvers 
merce of the State of Nebraska, an item- | approval by this department. ¥ pt ode vo i = or money y 
|ized statement of the total expense of} ‘This order shall be in full force and Topeka, Feb. 7. | 
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Insurance Commissions 


Free Insurance 


T¥surance Concerns 
Asked for Data on 


Commission Costs 


Nt York Official Seeks In- 
formation for Use of Na- 
tional Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners 


State of Kansas: 
, i j i i _ : The committee representing the’ com- 
P ~ ° learrying into effect said reinsurance} ogect upon approval by the department Representatives of fire insurance com- | a ~o : : ‘ 
Reinsurance Arrangement Is Approved, Transferring Cen:-| agreement. ‘gc trade ark, comiahienak. tee vibe ae panies doing, business in Kansas, con- | panies includes: R J., Bolonte, Chicago, 
;, The department of trade and commerce | Pilinois, and upon receipt by the depart- | ferred Feb. 7 with Governor C, M. Reed;  * ey, 7 commeeaia 
tral Control to Chicago Offi ae f owe Omaha of the State of Nebraska further finds | ment of trade and commerce of the State|C. .F.. Hobbs, State insurance commis- | Sec ws ee “Chicas by 6 Pp 5 
that both of said cempanies are author- | of Illinois of the certificate that said re-| sioner; W. A. Smith, attorney general, | Wroskeve. Actuarial Boresiar ‘Geeree wast 
By Lloyd Dort ized to do business of insurance in the, insurer has filed with the Separtneds Be = S eopmnittes prpotee yf Portage | Bell. of the National Fire Insarance Co.; 
»C ‘ | State of Nebraska; that such reinsurance | election to register its policies according | Association of insurance » with) ?. ” Street, of the Great American 
Insurance ;Commissioner of the State of pert wise | contract in no way impairs the solvency /to the registration policy law; that the | the view of arriving at some compromise Peden Patgdpeedy thee ee of the West- 
The American Old Line Insurance Com- | Company of Chicago, Ill., an Illinois cor- | o¢ the reinsuring company; that said re- | department of trade and commerce of the | which would release $6,108,000 in im-| ern Underwriters Association, and Ray 
pany of Omaha, Nebr., is one of our best | poration, formerly known as the Calumet | ingurer is competent and capable of|State of Illinois has approyed said elec- | pounded premiums, i ly Dubos, president, Western Fire In- 
Nebraska companies and it is with great | Life Insurance Company, and the Amer- carrying on the business and that the tion; wnd that approved securities in The es began accumu eae surance Co., Fort Scott, Kans. 
reluctance that we see the management | ican Old Line Insurance Company of | department is satisfied that the interests compliance with the Illinois law and the | 1922, when a 20 per cent cut in fire rates | 
of the company leaving the State. Omaha, Nebr., a Nebraska corporation, |o¢ policyhoiders are properly protected 


State of New York: 


New York, Feb. 7. 

A letter has just been sent to under- 
writers’ associations and field organiza- 
tions requesting their experience in rem- 
edying the evils of the present system of 
commission and agency arrangement and 
the special knowledge of local conditions 
most familiar to them, according to 
Joseph J. Magrath, chief of the casualty 
division of the State insurance depart- 
ment and secretary of the committee ap- 

ted by the national convention of 
insurance commissioners té invest*gate | 
commission costs of insurance. Charles 
D.. Livingston, insurance commissioner | 
of Michigan, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Magrath stated orally that this | 
information will be compiled and made 
available for a conference of the com- 
mittee to be held.in Chicago in the near 
future. The letter follows in full text: 

At the September, 1929, session of the 
national convention of insurance com- 
missioners, held at Toronto, a resolution 
ew adopted to appoint a committee of 

ve to investigate the commission costs 
of insurance. This action was taken fol- 
lowing an address on the “agency situ- 
ation” by Charles D. Livingston, insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan. 

High Commissions Attacked 

In his address, Commissioner Living- 
ston expressed the sentiment prevalent in 
insurance circles that there are certain 
evils existing in the production filed that 
are endangering the producers and are 
harmful to both the companies and the 
public. These are, in the main, unrea- 
sonably high commissions resulting from 
atin and unfair competition, and the 





amgpointment of agents in excess of the 
number required to economically handle 
the business of the companies. 

Further discussion of the problems was 
had at the adjourned meeting of the con- 
vention held in New York City in De 
cember, 1929, at which time the commit- 
tee reviewed the activities of the casualty 
and surety acquisition cost conferences. 

In order that the committee may -have 
the benefit of the information, knowledge 
and experience of organizations inter- 
ested in ener the evils of the pres- 
ent system of commission and agency 
arrangement and the special knowledge 
of I@cal conditions most familiar to the 
undgmywriters associations and field organ- 
izations, I am writing to you for your 
assistance. 

If, at your convenience, you will fur- 
nish me with information relative to con- 
ditions in your field and such sugges- 
tions as you may care to make to the 
committee concerning commission and 
agency limitations in the classes of busi- 
ness, and the territories in which you are 
interested, I can assure you the commit- 
tee will appreciate your interest and co- 
operation. , ; 


| Company of Omaha, Nebr. 





Return of Premium 


On Insurance Upheld’ 


Court Finds There Was No Con- | 


This company has enjoyed a profitable 
business and is in very fine condition. 
The stock of the company is now owned 
by the same individuals who owned the 
stock in the Calumet National Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, which at 
the time of the application for admis- | 
sion to this State had a capital stock | 
of $500,000 and a surplus of $250,000 and | 
assets approved under the laws of Illinois | 
of over $1,000,000. 


The Calumet National Life Insurance 
Company has changed its name to the 
American Old Line Insurance Company 
and the business of the consolidated | 
companies will be carried on under the 
management of Mr. H. W. Kingery, who! 
has for a number of years been presi- 
dent of the American Old Line Insurance 
Mr. Kingery, 
we understand, is to be made president 
at the annual March meeting of the con-, 
solidated company and is to be actively 
in charge. | 

Negotiations relative to the reinsur-| 
ance contract have been pending for'| 
some time and delay has resulted because | 
of the necessity for working out de-| 
tails of the consolidation and reinsurance 
contract. 


Conference Is Held 
On Protecting Patrons 


Because of the importance of the mat- | 
ter and details to be worked out for the| 
protection of policyholders in Nebraska, 
the Nebraska commissioner and the ac-| 
tuary of the Nebraska department met| 
with’ the director of insurance, his ac-| 
tuary and an attorney representing the 
State of Illinois .in the City of Chicago. 
The conference was attended only by the 
officers above designated and they sug-| 
gested a plan which with the cooperation | 
of the companies involved has resulted | 
in a reinsurance contract, which in the 
opinion of the commissioners of both| 
States protects all policyholders. In fact, 
it appears upon examination and study 
of the reinsurance contract that the| 
policyholders are more adequately pro- 
tected under the new plan than they were} 
previously. 

Briefly the plan adopted for the pro-| 
tection of policyholders is that the Amer- 
ican Old Line Insurance Company will 
register its policies of insurance, which 
include all Nebraska policies up to the 
amount of $20,000,000 of insurance in 
force. This is done pursuant to the laws 
of the State of Illinois which permit 
insurance companies ‘to so register their 
insurance policies up to the amount of 
$20,000,000 of insurance and thereafter 
to register or not register further policies 
at the option of the company. 

The first $20,000,000 registered con- 
tinue under the protection of the law, 





is this day approved by the department! ang that no reasonable objection exists 
of trade and commerce of the State of | to said contract of reinsurance; that said 
Nebraska, conditionally, however, to be- | contract has heen submitted to and ap- 


come effective upon the following condi- | proved by the entire board of directors 
tions: 
| 


1. Said contract of reinsurance provides 
and said companies agreé.that the re- 
insuring company, American Old Line 
Insurance Company of Chicago, IIl., shail 
register under the laws of Illinois all 
policies of the American Old Line In- 
surance Company issued and in effect 
in Nebraska, and at all times to keep 
on deposit with the Illinois department 
the securities and reserve provided for 
by an act of Illinois designated “De- 
posit of reserve and registration of 
policies,” being an act approved Apr. 16, 
1889, and as amended in 1907, 1921, and 
1927, and appearing on \pages 73 to 77 
inclusive of Insurance Laws of the State 
of Illinois for 1929, as compiled under 
the direction of the department of trade 
and commerce of said State. 

Said reinsurer company is to in all 
things comply with the provisions of 
said law except that at no time shali 
said reinsurer company deposit any com- 
mon stock of corporations as a part of 
the securities deposited with the Illinois 
department for the protection of the pol- 
icy holders of Nebraska; said reinsurer 
company shall at all times do any and 
all things that may seem for the benefit 
and protection of said policyholders, and 
to adequately and lawfully protect and 
preserve the interest of said Nebraska 
policyholders under the contract of re- 
insurance and the contract as shown by 
their respective policies. 

2. Officers of said companies shall file 
with the department of trade and com- 
merce of the. State of Nebraska affidavits 
to the effect that they and each of them 
and that no employe of the department 
of trade and commerce of the State of 
Nebraska and the department of. trade 
and commerce of the State of Illinois 
have received any compensation, gratuity, 
employment or other promise or thing of 
value, directly or indirectly, for in’ any 





Colorado Insurance Case 
To Be Given New Hearing 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Feb. 7. 
The Colorado Supreme Court granted 
a rehearing in the case of Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc., v. Nora V. 
Daugherty and issued a stay of execu- 
tion, Feb. 1. The full text of the orig- 
inal decision, rendered Jan. 13, was 
printed in The United States Daily, issue 
}of Jan. 25. That opinion is now with- 


: | draw i ing. 
and .reserve for the protection of those rawn pending, the rehearing 


policyholders whose policies are reg- 


istered is required to be deposited with} 


the Illinois department of insurance. This 
reserve is represented by actual secur- | 


The court had held that where an in- 
surance policy exempted the insurer from 
liability in the event of self-destruction, 
which was a nullity under a State stat- 


a 7 : . inti iv tice 
ities deposited with that department and | ute, and the plaintiff had given no notic 


which are held in trust by the Illinois 
department for the protection of regis- 
tered policies and policyholders. This 


of death until two years following the 
suicide of the insured, the requirement 
of immediate notice provided in the 


Dated Feb. 3, 1930. 


THE far-sighted successful plans of business 
derive from a clear understanding of funda- 
mental economic facts. : 
To meet the growing demand for reliable 
basic facts is the function of the Bureau of 
the Census--one of the many Government 
agencies which is constantly developing 
valuable information for the American 
business executive. 


The 
BUREAU of 
the CENSUS 


As the Nation has grown in industry and commerce, there 
has been a corresponding increase in the demand for 
FACTS. The Government machinery for ascertaining these 
facts has been increased steadily to keep pace with the 
needs. 


While the Decennial Census is the largest of the tasks 
undertaken by the Bureau of the Census, it makes many 
special surveys in the intercensal periods. The Bureau 
also issues regular publications dealing with statistical data 


reinsurance contract have been deposited | on mercantile buildings and contents was | I ‘ ym 
‘with the department of trade and com-| ordered. Since then the —— have panies expressed a desire to end the liti- 
merce of the State of L'inois as pro-| been fighting the order in th 


ivided by said registration policy law. The fire insurance agents 0 


courts. 


RAD ioe WS 


y ~ 


The representatives of insurance com- 
| gation, which at present is in the Federal 


f the State court, after having been in local, State, 
have taken the initiative in an attempt and United States district courts. 


vy 


. i= icy was i ive because the in- 
Tract Binding Company | gives an added and we think adequate | Policy wera ce Webine he ie 
—— | protection to all Nebraska policyholders. | ‘ 


destruction was effective as. a waiver 
State of Illinois: | Every stockholder of the two com-| although given before the death of the 
Springfield, Feb. 7. | panies has approved the consolidation | 


in many fields of business endeavor. Plans are now being 
made for an exhaustive Census of Distribution in addition 


; ins ' ‘ jud t of 
The third District Appellate Court held,; and reinsurance contract. Reluctant alan ae nt Se. eae eee © 


Feb. 3, that a life insurance company 
which collects the first annual premium | 


on a life insttrance policy at the time|!t except by an arbitrary ruling refus- | 


application is made for the policy is not | 
liable if it determines that the applicant | 
is an undesirable risk: and returns or en- | 
deavors to return the premium before | 
the death of the applicant. The case was | 
_-that of Barbara Gerrib v. Northwestern | 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Two days after signing the application, 
the applicant became insane and was 
then committed to a State institution, 
the opinion explains. No conservator 
was appointed for the applicant during 
his lifetime. 

Hgving determined that the applicant | 
would not;.be acceptable as a risk, the | 
insrance company attempted to return | 
th® premium, As there was no con- 
servator, the amount was deposited in 
the soplicant’s general bank account and 
the ,..aintiff, one of the proposed bene- 
ficiafies, was notified of the action taken. 
Two days later the applicant died. 

In holding there was-no contract of 
insurance, the court said: 

“In the opinion of this court. the pro- | 
visions of the application quoted above 


have no other or further meaning than | ‘¢ttificate from the Illinois department, | formation 


that, in case the defendant shall be satis- 
fied that the applicant is an acceptable 
risk and approves the application, then 
the contract shall be considered as hav- 
ing become effective on the date of the 
medical examination and until the ap- | 
plication is approved the applicant may 
withdraw the applieation and demand the 
return of the premium, as the application 
is a mere offer to accept insurance and 
the weight of authority in the various 
States confirms us in this opinion.” 


Bills Introduced ' 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 

8. B. 249. Mr. Chandler. To transfer 
fr fhe State treasurer’s office to certain 
banks ‘and trust companies in Louisville to 
be selected by the insurance conimissioner 
deposits made by doméstic fire, casualty, 
industrial life, accident and assessment in- 
surance companies incorporated under the 
laws of Kentucky; Insurance. 

H. B. 386. Mr. Dorman. To provide for 
the appointment of the workmen's com- 
pensation board, which shall consist of fouw 
members appointed by the governor, not 
more than two members to be of the same 
political party, and to fix their salaries at 
$3,500 per year; Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Injuries. 

Change in Status, 

8. B. 73. To regulate the licensing of mo- 
tor drivers. Passed by Senate. 

S. B. 86. To define “casual trips” as used 
in referring to operation of motor vehicles. 
Reported unfavorably but advanced to first 
and second readings and placed in orders 
of the day. 

H. B. 144. Relative to service on noh- 
resident motor vehicle dperators. Read sec- 
ond time and placed in orders of the dy, 

State of New Jersey 
232. Mr. Bucino. To permit governing 
i, of municipalities or counties to pay 
a of the premium on group life insur- 
an@e policies where such group has béen 





formed by employes up to 50 per cent; | Claims, at a rate of 14.4 per 1,000 policies | showed $500,000 capital 


J adiciary, 


the Nebraska department is to lose this 
good company, yet we could not retain 


ing to permit the consolidation and rein- 
surance agreement without adequate 
reason for such finding. The  stock- 
holders of these two companies, so long 
as policyholders are protected. have a 
legal right to effect the reinsurance 
agreement and consolidation. 


Agency Organization 
Is to Be Expanded 


Representatives of the companies in- 
form us that it is their intention by this 
consolidation to establish a large insur- 
ance. company of this kind with head- 
quarters at Chicago. We are also in- 
formed that the office will still be main- 
tained in Omaha for the supervising of 
Nebraska business. We are also _in- 
formed that ‘a large agency force has 
been built up and that it will be mate- 
rially increased as a result of this con- 
solidation. - 

The insurance department of Nebraska 
has made an order, which upon showing 
of compliance by the cdmpanies and a 


will become effective. 
follows: 


The reinsurance contract by and be- 
twee the American Old Line Insurance 


Rate of Mortality 
Drops in 64 Cities 


The order is as 


Nashville Was Highest for Week 
And Des Moines Lowest 


The mortality rate for the week 
ended Feb. 1 was lower than for the 


the lower court for the plaintiff was 
affirmed. 


Curtailment Noted 
In Free Insurance 


Further Information Sought by 
New York Superintendent 


| 


State of New York: 

New York, Feb. 7. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent of 
insurante, has just written a letter to all 
fire and casualty insurance offices report- 
jing to the central bureau, established 
|four years ago for recording uncoilected 
;earned premiums, asking for certain in- 
| formation with respect to each company 
| represented in the New York City terri- 

tory, 

| It was stated that reports to the depart- 
ment from various sources show there has 
| been a notable curtailment of uncollected 
earned premiums, thus eliminating the 
evils of free insurance, and that the in- 
is requested to facilitate a 
The 





further program of improvement. 
letter follows in full text: 

The central bureau (for recording un- 
collected earned premiums) is now en- 
| tering upon its fourth year of operation. 
| Reports which have come to this depart- 
ment from companies, agents and brokers 
indicate that during the last three years, 
as a result of the activities of the cen- 
tral bureau, there has been a notable cur- 
jtailment of free insurance. Failure to 
| collect earned premiums where there has 
| been cancellation after effective date. of 
the insurance has noticeably declined. 

To facilitate a program of further 
improvement, you are requested to fur- 
nish the following information with re- 
spect to each company which you repre- 


| 





corresponding week in 1929, according | sent in this territory: 


to telegraphic returns from 64 cities to| 


the Bureau of the Census, and made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
Feb. 7, The total population of these 
cities is about 30,000,000, it was stated. 

The rate for the week was 14.3 com- 
pared to 16.7 for the same week of last 
year, while the annual rate for the first 
five weeks of 1930 was 13.6 compared 
to a rate of 18,7 for the corresponding 
period of 1929, it was shown. The total 
number of deaths for the week in these 
64 cities was 8,116. 

The highest rate appears for Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with 26.1, while New Or- 
leans was second with a rate of 23.6 and 


1. Are you setting up each item of 
earned premium under policies, binders 
or other instruments of insurance termi- 
nated by cancellation after the inception 
date, regardless of the amount of same, 
and reporting to the central bureau every 
such item as still remains uncollected at 
the time:the monthly reports are due? 

2. What general practices does your of- 
fice follow in endeavoring to collect 
earned premiums on such cancelled poli- 
cies, binders or other instruments of in- 
surance? 


Insurance Company Gets 





the lowest was for Des Moines, Iowa, 
8.6, it was stated. The highest infant 
mortality rate was for Fall River, Mass., 
which was 1838 and the lowest was 
Spokane, Wash., which had no infant 
mortality. 

The number of insurance (industrial) 
Olicies in force for the weék ended 
eb. 1 was 75,447,332 with 15.531 death 
claims reported, which was a rate of 10.7 
per 1,000 policies in force, compared to 
73,098,660 policies and 20,175 death 


in force, 


License in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 7. 
A license to do business in Oklahoma 
has been granted by the State insurance 
department to the West Coast Life In- 
surance Company of San _ Francisco. 
According to Joe B. Thompson, assistant 
insurance commissioner, the statement 
of the company as of Dec. 31, 1928, 
and $948,000 
surplus, with total assets of $16,961,000, 


to the regular Decennial Census. 


Almost every business makes use ‘of the facts and data 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census. Some of the busi- 
nesses to which these data are of outstanding importance 
are: 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


~r 


Executives of insurance companies find in the sta- 
tistics on mortality and birth-rate, issued annually 
by the Bureau of the Census, valuable data upon 
which they may base actuarial calculations, or by 
which they may check orivelaly gathered data. With the develop- 
ment of group insurance the data gathered on employment have also 
become important. Of course, the data on population increases and 
national wealth are fundamental in insurance work. From the Census 
of Manufactures insurance companies are able to estimate the potential 
market for group coverage, as well as for property insurance. 


FINANCIAL 
HOUSES 


=r 


Data on commodity production and shipments, 
regularly issued by the Bureau of the Census, are 
prime indices of the trend of business. Also of im- 
portance to financial executives are the statistics on 
the number of farms mortgaged and owned. To the executives who are 
responsible for undertaking business and industrial financing much in- 
formation of basic importance is found in the Census of Manufactures, 
as well as from the commodity statistics which are issued at reguler in- 
tervals, showing production, shipments, inventories, and price ranges. 
Statistics on population, growth and national wealth are, of course, 
important indices of general economic trends. 


TRANSPORTATION 


wT 


Executives of railroads and steamship 
lines, too, find the data gathered by the 
Bureau of the Census basically impor- 
tant to their plans. From the monthly reports giving production figures, 
consumption, shipments, and stocks on hand, it is possible to build up 
a picture of what future shipments are likely to be. Similarly the date 


in the weekly surveys of business conditions give an indication of 
future trends in shipments. Also data showing overproduction in the 
domestic field indicate increased activity in selling to the foreign 
markets, mean increased tonnage for steamship lines. 


MANUFACTURING 


oar 


From the data gathered by the Bureau 
of the Census the manufacturing execu- 
tive may gauge the potential market for 
his products from year to year, may also know 4f he is getting his log- 
ical share of that market, or if he is falling behind in sales. Data on 
production and shipment of raw materials which he uses are also val- 
uable in formulating production plans. Data on national wealth and 
purchasing power also act as weather vanes in directing the course 
and scope of production. The growth and shifts of population help 
in determining marketing areas and marketing plans. The manufac- 
turer oa to the farm market will be closely following the data on 
farm wealth, farm’ ownership. Date on the status of the farmer also 
act as an important key to general economic conditions of the country. 


ADVERTISING and 
MARKETING COUNSELORS 


ow ~> 


Executives who act as ad- 
visors on advertising, mar- 
keting and distribution ae 
lems must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the data prepared by the Bureau of the*Census. Upon 
these data they build marketing charts, allocate territorial sales quo- 
tas, base advertising and distribution plans. They are naturally inter- 
ested in all data indicating population density, per capita wealth by 
given territories, all kinds of production and consumption statistics, 
trends in prices and shipments of commodities. 


ce eC Se 


The Bureau of the Census i@constantly gathering basic data which alert business 


executives anny wi profit to 
» Government 


their own problems. 
ureay are recorded regularly in The United States Daily 


he activities of this 


---and 36,000 responsible executives look to this paper each day 
for basic fact information about business---information which 
they must have and which they can get from no other 
publication 


This is the eleventh of 
a series of advertisements 
describing How the Gov- 
ernment Helps Business. 
In succeeding advertise- 
ments the activities of 
other Government depart- 
mente and bureaus will 
be described, 


he Anited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“The Business Man and 
His Government,” a little 
b 00 k explaining the or 
ganization and functions 
of the Government, 


ask, our Advertising 
partment for it. 


bd*sent you free if e 





aed? 


wy 


ais? 


. the many—so conservation in practice is 


bounty of nature, whether it be coal or 


Reduction in Prices 


Efficiency in Production Is 

Said to Have Cheapened 

Cost to Consumer of Wa- 
ter, Coal, Oil and Gas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
products of the national domain are 
practical objects, all summed up in the 
one word “conservation.” 

Thus Federal agencies have led the 
way in making conservatio’ practical, 
not only in the newer. phases mentioned 
above, but also in forestry and reclama- 
tion, in which conservation activities had 
an earlier start. Gradually, but without 
halt, the idea has taken root in the 
popular mind that the best use of natural 
wealth is the keynote of progress. 

Conservation might be defined as. one 
form of insurance. The fire insurance 
policy saves nothing and creates noth- 
ing—it simply distributes the risk and 
spreads the loss of an individual among 


only. a means of better distributing the 


metal or oil, among the many, those of 
today and those of tomorrow. Practical 
conservation does not withdraw such re- 
sources from use, rather it promotes | 
their larger use by preventing one from | 
wasting what others may need. 
War Aided Conservation: | 
It is encouraging to review the ex-| 
tent to which the idea of practical con- 


servation has taken hold of the Amer-| Solidation lines will very likely be- seen | 


ican people: War, though a destructive 
force, was constructive in the new light 
that it turned upon conservation as one 
phase of national’ preparedness. Under 
the stress of national need we learned 
what are the essential commodities and 


| nating the ‘comprehensive plans for con- 
| solidation which were contemplated by 


Railre 
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Consolidation |. 


re Stated at Hearing Before Committee Appointed To Be Near Solution 


_, By Governors of Various States of Section 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


N. H.,. Feb. 18; Augusta, Me., Feb. 20; 
Hartford, Conn., . Feb. 27; . Providence, 
R.°I., Mar. 6; Montpelier, Vt., Mar. 13, 
and at Boston, Mar.: 27. 

First Hearing of Committee 

The first ow of the committee 
was cond by the chairman, Rolland 
H. Spaulding, former governor of New 
Hampshire. / ; ; 

“The recent rt of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on consolidation 
should be distinguished,from the tenta- 
tive plan issuéd in 1921,” Mr. Spaulding 
said. “The plan just issued is not a 
tentative plan, but is the official plan 
contemplated by the terms of the trans- | 
portation -act of 1920. 

“Tt is true that several members of the 
Commission have issued opinions dissent- 
ing from various features of the plan 
for consolidations. It is also true that | 
there is nothing compulsory about the 
plan—it is wholly voluntary, and the | 
initiative in carrying out the plan or 
any parts of it must originate with the 
railroads themselves. 

“But it would be a shortsighted policy | 
that would disregard the significance of 
the publication of the plan by the Com- | 
mission; for the lack of the plan has | 
undoubtedly been a deterrent hitherto to 
concerted action by the railroads in origi- 


the transportation act. Greater activity | 
on the part of the railroads along con- | 


in the future. 





Changed Conditions 
“After an interval of seven years the} 


| question of a railroad policy is again be- | 


fore New England. How changed are the 





what are the priorities in use. Above 
all we discovered the superlative value| 


of man power, though in many ways we| difference than a comparison of the valu- 


day. 


“Nothing perhaps better reflects the | 
| 


“I doubt that anywhere in the country, 
and especially in New England, the econ- 
omies predicted would accrue.” 

He. pointed out, on the. other hand, 
that if his road were combined with some 
other, it might result in closing up some 
local shops his company is operating to 
benefit local labor. 

“If we must have consolidation,” he 
added, “I favor an all-New England sys- 
tem. The law provides for competition. 
The Boston & Albany furnishes that 
competition if left: out of it. 

“I doubt the value of inclusion of the 
Central Vermont line. I would con- 
solidate the New Haven, the Boston & 
Maine, the Rutland, the Maine Central 
and the Bangor & Aroostook.” 

He could see no benéfits, he said, from 


| attaching. the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 


road to the Boston & Maine. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson has no relations in New 
England, he said, and does no business 
there and would be a burden to the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


New York Central Desires 


|To Continue B. & A. Lease 


Mr. Biscoe said the New York Cen- 
tral has had for 30 years and desires 
to continue the lease of the Boston & 
Albany. 


“J don’t think any plans of the Inter-| 


state Commerce Commission or of Mr. 
Eastman or Mr. Porter would increase 
the tonnage in New England,” he said. 

Mr. Biscoe said he did not believe any 
of the plans would make the movement 
of tonnage easier, or that resultiny econ- 
omies would be sufficient to reduce the 
freight rates. 

Regarding the chances of capturing 


| conditions that confront our railroads to- | more business for New England, Mr. Bis- 


coe said that every Atlantic port is los- 
ing export business in competition with 
the water traffic to Montreal. All the 


grievously wasted it. And today, in in-| ation placed upon the common stocks of | railroads west of the Hudson River want 


ventories of national wealth, we give first | our two largest railroads in the security | more westbound traffic. 


If there were} 


place to energy resources because these| markets. Boston & Maine in February, | n all-New England system to act as a 


supplement human energy. 


| 19258, was 18; today, 102. 


New Haven} 


It is in the more effective utilization | in February, 1923, 19; today, 115. | 


of the energy resources—water, coal, oil, | 


and gas—that American enterprise is at|we must take full cognizance of the ef- 
Periodic shortages and high| fect of these changed conditions. Seven 


its best. 
prices of coal have stimulated not only | 
the substitution of other fuels and the} 


“In our study of the railroad \question 


years ago the financial condition of our} 
two largest railroads was such that there | 


development of water power but also a| was no enthusiasm on the part of any) 
noteworthy increase in fuel efficiency. | of the trunk lines to assume the burden 
In the home heating plant, on the loco-|of ownership of these New England 
motive, in the steel plant, in the boiler | lines. 


room of the factory—everywhere “‘save| 


coal” has been a compelling slogan, and | there 


“Today, if reports are to be believed, 
is increasing evidence that our 


the coal user has had the advantage of | prosperous New England lines are being 


good engineering advice. 


spread economy in the use of mineral | 
fuels is furnished by the public utility | 
companies. The rapid growth in the| 
electric industry and in the consumption | 
of its product by the citizens of the| 


}coveted by some of 
Perhaps the best example of the wide- | neighbors.” 


their powerful | 


Value of Consolidation 
Questioned by Mr. Todd 
Mr. Todd was called ypon first to ad- 


United States is paralleled by the re-| dress the committee. He stated that the | 
markable engineering record set up by | railroad executives of New England have | present managements so long as the Bos- 
the power plant operators from one side|0 plan and that there has been no dis-| ton & Maine continues to give good serv- 


of the country to the other. 


Each year | cussion among 
the coal consumption per kilowatt hour | plan. 


: them concerning any 
His own view, he said, is that it 


is slightly reduced. Last year this re-| 1s doubtful that any form of consolida- | 
duction was cnly nine-hundredths of a/| tion would bring predicted benefits. | 


pound, or less than 2 ounces of coal. 
Saving in Fuel Rill 

Yet this small saving when applied | 
to the 62,000,000,000 illewalt hooee of | 
fuel-generated electricity for the whole | 
country amounts to more than 2,750,000 | 
tons, or a saving in a single year of | 
about $10,000,000 in the country’s! 
fuel bill. In 1929 the average rate of | 
coal consumption in generating electricity | 
was 1.67 pounds per kilowatt-hour. In| 
1919, when the United States Geological | 
Survey began its compilation of monthly 
power reports, the average rate of coal 
consumption was 3.2 pounds, so that in 
11 years the practical economists of the; 


electric public utilities have succeeded | 


in nearly doubling their efficiency in the | 
utilization of coal. What this means to| 
the public is suggested by the simple | 
calculation that had coal last year been 
consumed in the central’ power stations 
at the average rate prevailing in 1919 
the fuel bill, and consequently the charges | 
for current, would have been about $196,- | 
000,000 larger, representing the additional | 
47,000,000 tons of coal necessary under 
the old methods. . 

Savings of this magnitude might or 
might not have been made under Gov- 
ernment ownership; we 


under effective public regulation 
lower costs can and should be translated 
into lower rates. 

_ These plain figures by which progress | 
in conservation may be weighed and 
measured explain why electricity is the 
outstanding item in the\country’s budget 
that has-not gone up in unit price. 


While reformers have debated the pol-| 


itics of. power, enginéers have discussed 

technical efficiency and cut down costs. 
Material Progress Claimed 

The progress made’ has been material 

and actual, yet the cry for public pro- 

tection is unabated. As a matter of plain 


|for renewed faith in self-control within 
simply know | an industry as an effective factor in the 
that they were made under private op-| rational regulation of our economic life. | 
eration of the electric utilities, and that | Conservation of natural resources is a 
the | workable policy. 


| 


fact, continued attack by the engineer | 


on costs is the necessary preliminary 
to any regulatory action by public com- 
missions on prices. These aspects of 


practical conservation through engineer- | 


ing have won the confidence of the busi- | 


ness man. . 

As a sidelight on the possibly exces- 
sive attention given to the power issue 
in national 
made of the relative importance of the 
electric power bill as an item in the 
family budget. In Salt Lake City, which 
prehaps comes nearer than any other 
city to being 100 per cent wired for 
electricity, the receipts of 


than half the gross receipts of 
moving picture shows. 
tric cooking and water heating. which 
are relatively common in Salt Lake City, 
are added to the lighting use of the 
electric current, the cost of last year’s 
supply of electricity to the average fam- 
ily was less than 60 per cent of the cost 
of the family’s attendance upon movies. 
The gprice of electricity is. not every- 
where a paramount issue. 


the 


won general favor: In the petroleum in- 
dustry conservation is the word of the 
hour, Two years ago the Federal oil 
conservation board remarked on the “in- 
creased interest in/oil conservation as a 
practical policy” and on the “notable en- 
dorsement given to oil conservation by 
the technical and trade press.” This 
trend has been accelerated in the last 
12 months. 
Waste. Aroused Operators 
With new discoveries of petroleum i 


I the power | 
company for residential lighting are less | 


Even when elec- | 


, ew n | ville, Fla., 
widely distributed fields threatening to awarded. 


iti ti b | eastern trunk-line territory, and from the 
politics, mention may e 


}not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 


jable, but not otherwise unlawful. 


ap | No, 21245 and Related Cases.—Independent 
But it is not only in the use of coal| 
and water power that conservation has | 


“In our own case,” Mr. Todd said, | 
“our traffic, comprising a few commodi- | 
ties, a local. management can handle! 
better than a management located some | 
distance away. | 
TS 
flood the country with unneeded oil and! 
gas, the situation became acute. Waste, | 
both physical and economic and both 
actual and potential, aroused the oil op- | 
erators to action. The industry began | 
to think of production in terms of con-| 
sumption requirements and, as one oil! 
editor remarked, once this attitude is| 
taken the fight for stabilization is more | 
than half won. | 

The crying need for controlling pro-| 
duction of gas when, because of lack of | 
matkets, such production is wasteful, | 
led to the enactment of a stringent law | 
in California, and the industry set itself 
to conserve its resources through coop- 
erative curtailment. It is this general 
change in sentiment, both public and pri- 
vate, that affords an unmeasurable in- 
dication of progress even more notable 
than the measure afforded by the thou- 
sands of barrels of reduction in the daily 
production of oil. There is a real basis 





big stick in negotiations with the trunk 
lines, he said, it might get some favors 
for New England. 


| Cooperation Possibilities 


Under Rail Consolidation 


Mr. Perkins stated that the work of| 
improvement on the Boston & Maine is 
not yet ended; the road will continue to 
improve service and cut costs. 

“Our territory will go along very well,” 
he said, “and we are not crying for help. 
Yet the matter is worthy of considera- 
tion as a cooperative question. 

“We have cooperation now, but could | 
get better under the all-New England} 
system Mr. Todd mentioned. Now be-| 


| tween the New Haven and Pennsylvania | 


roads there is a substantial working | 
control of the Boston & Maine. 
“I don’t fear interference from the 


ice. When we don’t I think .somebody 
should step in. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suggested consolidation of the Boston & 
Maine with the Delaware & Hudson. It 
seems to me what is true of New Eng- 
land as a whole is true of the Boston 
& Maine—we fon’t want to be tied up 
with roads west of the Hudson River. 

“TI believe control of the roads that Mr. 
Todd spoke of would help us. If we 
could pick our gateways it would 
strengthen our position.” 

There is no complaint now about the 
present division of rates, said Mr. Per- | 
kins. A big New England system, he | 
said, could influence the rate division. | 

“If there were a consolidated system 
of New England roads there is nothing 
in the present law. to prevent a trunk\ 
line from getting control of the whole 
system,” said he. “We don’t want a law 
so that we can’t sell our stock outside 
of New England, as that would limit the 
market for our securities.” 


Benjamin S. Cleaves brought out the} 


point that it might be simpler for an 
iniquitqus trunk line to come in and 
gobble up the whole system after the 
roads here were consolidated. 


Higher State Taxation 


Under Non-state Control 

Mr. McDonald said: 

“We haven’t much enthusiasm for the 
consolidation; but we can’t control it. 
It will be up to us when we see the 
picture, as it may be presented by the 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Feb. 7 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21843.—Louisiana Southern Lumber 

Company v. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 

et al. Decided Jan. 31, 1930. 

Carload shipments of lumber from D’Lo, 
Miss., to Kingston, N. Y., found to have 
been misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21418.—New England Waste Company v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad et al. Decided 
Jan. 31, 1930, 

Rates on cotton waste materials, in car- 
loads, from Revere, Mass., to points in 
samé point to Boston, Mass., for export, 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. . 
No. 22375.—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 

v. Chicago & North Western Railway et 

al. Decided Jan. 25, 1930. 

Allegation that the rate charged on iron 





beds and related articles, in carloads, from 

Kenosha, Wis., to Memphis, Tenn., waa in- 

applicable, found not sustained. Complaint 

dismissed. 

No. 22136.—South Texas Cotton Oil Com 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company. De- 
cided Jan. 29, 1930. 

Storage charges collected at New York, 
N. Y., on a shipment of cottonseed oil from 
Houston, Tex, found to have been unreason- 
Repare.- 


tion awarded. Present charges found not 


unlawful) 


Oil Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Decided Jan. 30, 1930. 
Rates on natural gasoline, in tank-car 
loads, from named points in Oklahoma to 





Pittsburgh, Pa., found not unreasonable but 
found unreasonable from said points to 
Johnstown, Portage and Altoona, Pa. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed to Johnstown, 
Portage and Altoona, and _ reparation 
awarded. j 
No. 22133.—William P. McDonald Construc- 
tion Company v. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way et al. Decided Jan. 25, 1930. 
Rate charged on one road roller and parta 





thereof from Springfield, Ohio, to Brooks- 
found inapplicable. Reparation 


No. 20640 and Related Cases—E. & A. 
Opler, Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. 
Decided Jan. 28, 1930, 

Charges collected or sought to be col- 
lected on cocoa, in bags, in carloads, from 
and to certain points in official classification 
territory found applicable, but unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded on certain ship- 
ments and waiver of collection of under- 
charges authorized as to others. 

No. 20525.—Fruit Products Company of 


Florida v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | 


et al. Decided Jan. 28, 1930. 

Rate on carload of canned grapefruit 
from Eagle Lake, Fla., to Toronto, Canada, 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No, 32016.—Robinson Clay Product Com- 

pany of Pennsylvania v. Buffalo, Roches- 

ter & Pittsburgh Railway et al. 

Jan. 30, 1930, 

One carload of sewer pipe from Clear- 
field, Pa., to Berlin, N. H., found misrouted. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21939 and Related Cases.—Sand, gravel 
* and crushed stone from Indiana and IIli- 
nois points to destinations in Illinois. 

Decided Jan. 15, 1930, 

1. Proceedings in No. 21939 and Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3093 dis- 
continued in so far as they bring in issue 
rates on sand, gravet and crushed stone to 
destinations in Illinois on the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western. 

2. Rates to destinations in Illinois on and 
south of the Terre Haute-St. Louis line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on sand, gravel 
and crushed stone, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in Indiana and Illinois, on 
erushed stone, in carloads, from Marquette 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., and on chat, in 
carloads, from producing points in Missouri, 
prescribed or approved as reasonable and 
nonprejudicial for interstate application and 
nonprejudicial and nondiscriminatory as be- 
tween shippers in intrastate and interstate 
commerce. 

3. Where proposals as to rates for the fu- 
ture are arrived at as a result of a series of 
conferences between the parties during the 
course of the hearings, objection of oppos- 
ing party to the consideration of such pro- 
posals by the commission overruled, 


Decided | 


| - Aviation 
d Executives of New England | Hazard of Weather 
', Effected by General | Prefer Present System to Consolidation’ Jn. Aeronautics Said 


«Use of Conservation | Views 4 


Secretary Davison: Predicts 
Continued : Research by 
Federal and Private Agen- 
cies Will Solve Problems 


[Continued from. Page 1.] 

as it has from sea travel. This result 
will be accomplished not only by reason | 
of the perfection of instruments enabling 
ilots to keep airplanes in an accurate 
fying position without being able to see 
the ground, but also by reason of: radio 
beacons, and comprehensive weather-re- 
porting ground organizations, whereby, 
|through the use of radio, pilots can be 
kept informed. before departure and while | 
\in the air, of conditions which actually 
exist along the route. | 

These developments require a great | 
deal of experimental research which like 
nearly all laboratory efforts consume} 
time, patience and money. But without 
these expensive but valuable experi- | 
ments, there can be no progress in prac- 
tical operating. methods. 

The same applies to the attainment of | 
higher speeds. In my opinion we have 
not advanced as rapidly in that par- 
ticular field in this country in the past 
two or three years. We have had our 
minds too much on the production of 
planes and motors that we knew all| 
| about, and have not plotted our course 
with an eye to the future. 

Most large transport planes in this 
country cruise at only 100 to 120 miles} 
an hour. That is not fast enough to} 
justify the increased cost required to 
eperate an airplane over and above other | 
existing means of transportation. It is| 
entirely within the realms of possibility 
that if this problem is attacked in a 
courageous and big way these speeds 
may be enormously increased. It would 
be well worth while to accomplish this | 
result, buc it will not be done unless 
a decisive effort is made- in that direc- 
tion. 

Exactly the same principle applies to| 
military aviation. Within the past three 
or four years, while performances have | 
been improved in so far as speed, range, 
and load-carrying capacity is concerned, 
and particularly with regard to reli- 
ability, this progress has not been rapid 
enough. 

The fastest war-time pursuit plane had 
a speed of 140 miles per hour. Today it} 
is 170 miles per hour for our standard 
pursuit equipment. 

Following the war our observation | 
planes flew 139 miles an hour at full) 
throttle, which has been increased to 159 
miles an hour at the present time. 

This does show progress. However, 
if we would keep up to the performance | 
being obtained elsewhere in the world} 
our pursuit planes should have a high 
speed of well over 200 miles an hour, 
and our observation planes of over 180| 
miles an hour. : 

Flying was born in this country, and 
it is imperative that we keep America 
first in the air. Aviation is a -new 
scienée, and in order to produce the 
maximum of progress, we must be will-| 
ing to follow the example of other great 
American industries which lead the 
world in their particular fields and rec- 
ognize the absolute necessity of a liberal 
financial attitude toward research and 
development. The aeronautical industry 
itself can play an important part in 
doing this, but the Government also 
must continue to do its share. If this 
policy is carried forward we can be sure 
that American engineering genius will | 
justify itself in the future, as it has in 
the past. 

(The above address was delivered 
in the. Washington, D. C., studio of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and transmitted to an audience at 
the dinner of the New York State 
Aviation Commission, preceding the 
opening of the aircraft show spon- 
sored by the Aviators’ Post, Ameri- 
can Legion, in New York City 
Feb. 7). | 


ee 


| 





committee, to point out the local in- 
terests. 

The law in Maine is such, for instance, 
that if the New Haven Railroad should 
obtain possession of the Maine Central 
Railroad it would have to pay $4,000,000 
|}more in taxes for it than the Maine 
Central itself has to pay.” 

“So far as the New Haven is con- 
| cerned,” Mr. Pelley said, “we have no 
| plan.” We want to find out what the peo- 
| ple in New England want to do with 
| their railroads.,- 





| pacity for self-government. 
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Sale of Power From Boulder Dam ' 
. Is Said to Involve Many Difficulties 


Secretary Wilbur Says Production Must Compete With Cur-| 


rent Produced at Near-by Oil and Gas Field 
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“management of the regional river in 
which they are all interested. Since this 
is but the beginning of a whole series 
of similar agreements or compacts be- 
tween States which must be made if we 
are to wisely advance the welfare of the 
citizens of our States, it is of great con- 
sequence that this particular project 
should succeed. 


Distribution of Water 
Has Unified Communities 


In the development of many western 
settlements beyond the pioneering stages 
community efforts had to be united in 
order to secure water and power.. There 
were many sharp conflicts in the division 
of water between different settlers. In 
fact, it has been said in the West that 
a man would put up a battle for water 
sooner than one for his wife and family. 

In the necessary give and take and 
fair play of water division, a communal 
spirit which has spread throughout 
much of the West has come into being. 
I think that because ‘of this there has 
been such a rapid advance in certain 
forms of social legislation in the western 
States. 

In the Boulder Dam project this com- 
munal spirit has to spread throughout 
and over much territory with widely 
separated communities living under 
somewhat different conditions. 


At the same time, in order to develop 
the dam and supply water it is neces- 
sary to sell power developed by that 
water falling from a height in order to 
finance the work of construction. 
sale of power presents many difficulties, 
in that different methods for the dis- 
tribution of power are already in usé 
and much of the power must be sold di- 
rectly over a great natural gas and oil 
field and directly in competition with the 
power that can be developed by the gas 
and oil burned under boilers to generate 
steam. Unless water was the object it 
would be difficult indeed to obtain a suf- 
ficient market for the power at the pres- 
ent time to give assurance of the re- 
turns of the sums which must be ad- 
vanced by the Federal Government 
within 50 years. 

This and many other difficulties are 
apparent today. There will be many 
more, but unless we can in some prac- 
tical manner handle the rigid political 


pioneering now before us. 

As I have said, we must now pioneer 
in groups and with large resources if 
we are to succeed. Nature knows noth- 
ing of our political subdivisions. The 
laws of gravity are uninfluenced by State 
boundaries. 
snow, the Summer suns melt it into the 
streams, and the water runs down hill. 


| Whether it runs in such volume as to 


flood the valuable valleys or whether it 
is brought under control ‘to give, us: the 
service of electric power, as well as its 
value in irrigation, depends upon our 
capacity to work together in harmony 
with the law of physics to bring about 
results satisfactory and helpful to man. 
This is to be a real test of our ca- 
If we per- 
mit slogans, prejudices and strict politi- 
cal thinking to control, we will make a 
failure. We can determine much by 
majority rule, but no matter how great 
the majority we can not change the laws 
of nature in regard to even a single 
drop of water. We must develop a ca- 
pacity in social engineering that will 
permit us to take full advantage of that 
engineering based on the immutable laws 
controlling us. 
_ At the present time there is a meet- 
ing being held in the West, representa- 
tive of some of the States involved, in 
the hope that understandings can be 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 22781, Sub. No. 29.—Geo. Allison & 
Company, Inc., of New York, et al. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable package rates on less-than-carload 
shipments of fresh vegetables from points 





| _ “The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| changed the New Haven very little. Now 
| we want to know what this committee is 
| going to say and we can only hope that 
| we can go along with any plan that it 
| suggests as being best for New England.” 
Henry C. Attwill, chairman of the 
State department of public utilities, op- 
posed consolidation, especially if it meant 
the tying up of New England roads with 
some great transcontinental system. | 
Mr. Attwill, however, did not oppose 
a consolidation of the New England | 
roads themselves, but he cautioned the 
|committee to be on its guard against | 
New England turning over its prosper- | 
ous roads to be consolidated with weaker 
ones in other sections of the countrv. 
The only way in which a New Eng- 
land transcontinental svstem could be 
operated so that New England business 
would not suffer, Mr. Attwill thought, 
would be! for the Government to operate 
the lines itself. Otherwise, New Eng- 
land business would be lost in the shuffle 


in South Carolina to points “in New York. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration of $5,000, 


No. 22781, Sub, 30.—John C. Crate, Ine., of 
New York, et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Against a rate of 30 cents per package, on 
4. shipments of vegetables from 
Charleston, 8. C., to New York City as un- 
just and unreasonable. Ask for repara- 
tion of $1,000. 

No. 22781, Sub. 31.—J. P. Wilson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., v. Seaboard Air Line et al. 
Against alleged unjust’ and unreasonable 
trackage rates and refrigeration charges on 
shipments of vegetables from points in South 
Carolina to Philadelphia. Cease and de- 
sist order, and reparation of $1,000. 

No, 22965, Sub. 1.—Atlantic Foundry Com- 
pany et al., of Akron, Ohio, and elsewhere, 
v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. Against classi- 
fication rates and ratings tarloads, on ground 
or pulverized coal from points in Pennsyl- 
vania, Detroit, and Kalamazoo, Mich., Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., 
to points in Central Freight Association, 
eastern trunk line, New England and Iili- 
nois Freight Association territories, also to 





incident to mergers. 


|'Stock Issue Proposed 
By New York Central 


’ [Continued from Page 1.] 
is made, and in no event shall such sub- 
scription exceed 50 shares. 

The stock is to be paid for in monthly 





ducted from the pay of the subscribed. 

Interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum will be allowed and credited to 
the subscriber’s account on all amounts 
deducted from his pay from the dates 
of the respective credits until the day 
when dividends will begin to acerue upon 
the stock when: issued after the sub- 
scription is fully paid. 

The par value of New York Central 
stock is $100 per share. The authorized 
amount of the company’s stock is $500,- 
000,000. At adjournment of the annual 
meeting of the carrier’s stockholders on 
Feb. 5, 1930, a resolution was adopted 





installments of $5 per share, to be de-|¢ 


points in Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, as: unreasonable, in offi- 
cial territory, including Illinois classification 
territory, to the extent that they exceeded, ex- 
ceed, or may exceed 70 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous sixth class rates from, and to 
the same points, and unreasonable in west- 
ern trunk line territory to extent that they 
excéeded or may exceed 20) per cent of the 
eéntem poraneous first class rates, and a mini- 
mum of 50,000 pounds. Cedse and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation of $25,000 asked 


or. 

No. 23083.—Standard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Appleton, Wis., v. The Baltimore 
I 


$700,000,000, and this increase is to be 
made effective by the filing of the neces- 
sary certificates thereof in the several 
States of incorporation. 

The New York Central stock outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public.on Dec. 
31, 1929, was $463,709,235. Upon com- 


pletion of the issue of the additional ; 


amount of $35.669,900 authorized to be 
issued by the Commission’s order dated 
Nov. 6, 1929, in Finance Docket No. 
7867. the total amount outstanding in 





for the increase of the authorized capita! 
stock of the road from $500,000,000 to 


the hands of the public will be $499,- 
879,135. 


This | 


units set up with square and compass, | “here is a connection between plant life 


we will make a relative failure of the new | 


Our mountains hold the! 





1 a ; }reached in about 85 per cent of the 
| brought about which will permit us to! subjects under dispute. 
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of | 








‘ 
preceed in the capture, control, and wise 
use of the waters of the Colorado. If we 
can succeed in that, then we will have 
a better understanding of how to handle 
the Rio Grande and the. westerm branches 
of the great mee River system, as 
well as the Columbia basin and the 
Klamath River of Oregon and. California. 

We must not think of these rivers as 
simply so much water. : Properly. used, 
they constitute power to run our fac- 
tories and to ltignt our homes; proverly 
used, they mean tens of thousands of 
happy homes and the development of 
conditions most suitable for our children. 

Rain comes so easily and we can have 
no effect upon its coming; water is so 
common that only when we have too 
much or too little do we become con- 
scious of its importance to us, We are 
absolutely dependent upon plant life; 
plant life is dependent upon water and 
sunshine. 

Our food comes directly or indirectly 
from the effect of the sun shining upon 
chlorophyll, the green coloring matter 
of plants, in the presence of water. We 
warm our houses and develop much of 
our power from the great stores of coal 
and fuel oil available for our service 
because of the sun shining throughout 
the ages: upon the various forms of life 
in past prehistoric periods. 

We become particularly conscious as 
we go into the arid regions of the sig- 
nificance of water. It is a marvelous 
sight to see in an area which has per- 
haps three or four rains a year, great 
orchards and farms producing oranges, 
apples, grapes, alfalfa, cattle, hogs, 
poultry, due to the water of the -distant 
mountain giving life to the arid plain. 


More Water Is Needed 
By Increasing Population 


The reason why we must work.together 
and develop new methods to develop these 
resources is that there are too many of 
us. In many parts of the. West, our 
population has reached the water line. 
Only through more water in given locali- 
ties is that normal increase in the popu- 
lation possible. 

It is then the control of water which 
is fundamental to all of our States, and 
to all of our citizens, and particularly to 
our western States and western citizens. 
We are just beginning to realize that 


and water supply; that the presence or 
absence of trees and plants on mountain 
and hillsides has something to do with 
floods and droughts; that overgrazing in 
one State may mean floods and droughts 
in another State. 

Throughout the ages nature has devel- 
oped a certain balance and harmony in 
these relations. In our pioneering we 
have destroyed that by cutting forests, 
by varying the normal life of the plain 
and mountainside, by causing forest 
fires, and committing a whole series of 
acts detrimental to that balance. Try as 
hard as we may to operate political units 
to’ determine the functions of States in 
the United States, or to distinguish be- 
tween the activities of various branches 
of the National Government, we will only 
be fooling ourselves if we forget that 
nature knows nothing of our childish 
activities, but goes on in its timeless way 
obeying its own laws, 

If we can act in harmony with those 
laws, if we can wofk im organized groups 
with our resources, we can succeed, since 
our scientists and our engineers have 
pointed out the way. It is a great test 
of human character and human capacity. 
It compels us to listen to the voice of the 
scientist. 

In the majority of the contests be- 
tween nations, it has been said that by 
a careful presentation of the facts on 
both sides, an understanding can be 





It is going to 


and Ohio Railroad Company et al. Against 
a rate of 37 cents on carload shipments of 
doors, from Appleton, Wis., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
rate of 31 cents and reparation. 

No. 23084,—A. T. Rydell, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company et al. Ask for 
reparation on account of unreasohable rates 
on doors, door frames, and door ornaments 
from Minneapolis to Freehold, N. J. 

No. 23086.—Tri-State Iee Cream Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Against rate of.62 cents on ship- 
ments of condensed skimmed milk, in 10- 
gallon cans, from La Crosse, Wis., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable to 
extent exceeded 49% cents, and repagation. 

No. 23087.—Buckstaff Company Osh- 
kosh, Wis., v. Baltimore. & Ohio Railroad 
Against rate of 81 cents per 100 
pounds on carload shipments of furniture 
from Oshkosh, Wis., to Lima, Ohio, as un- 
just and unreasonable to extent exceeded a 
third-class rate of 68 cents. Ask for rep- 
aration. 

No. 23088.—Southern Cotton Oil Company 
of Memphis, Tenn., v. Chieago, Rock Island 
& Gulf Railway et al. Against rates on 
lard substitute, solid and liquid, in car-| 
loads, from Memphis, Tenn., to destination 
points mentioned in Oklahoma and other 
points interstate, as unjust, excessive, and 
unreasonable, to extent they exceed or may 
exceed rates fixed as reasonable maximum 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in I. C. C. Docket No. 14451. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of max- 
imum rates and reparation. 

No. 23089.—Michigan Canners Association 
of Traverse, City, Mich., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Against an applica- 
tion of a full fourth-class rate of ship- 
ments of frozen packed fruits and vege- 
tables, from points in Michigan, to points 
throughout the United States, as unjugt, un- 
reasonable, and unduly favorable of com- 
petitors at points in Wisconsin, Colorado, 
California, Washington, Oregon and New 
York. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates not 
to exceed the fifth-class basis applicable 
on all canned fruits from Michigan pro- 
ducing territory, to all, and any destina- 
tions in ‘official, southern and western terri- 
tory. 

No. 23085.—Brainerd Fruit Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railway et al. Against 
rate, $1.59, and icing charges on shipments 
of bananas, carload, from New Orleans to 
Brainerd, Minn., as\ unjust and unreason- 
able, reparation. 

No. 23090.-North and Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges 
including reconsignment charges off hay, 
carload, from Kansas City, to St. Peters- 
burg reconsigned to, Tampa and further re- 
consigned to Shermhn, Fla, Reparation, 








lof one well. t at r 
| was danger of great waste if drilling in 


Bills Relating to Ocean ‘ 
Mail Contracts Favored 


Amendment to the merchant marine 
act of 1928 in two pete both re- 
lating to ocean mail contracts, was or- 
dered favorably reported to the House 
by the.Committee on Merchant Magne 
Feb. One of the amendments (H.R. 
9553) "Is designed to make shipping oper- 
ating from the continental United States 
Atlantic and Pacific ports to Canadian 
ports eligible to ocean mail contracts. 

The other améndment (H. R. 9592) 
would authorize the Postmaster General, 
without advertising for bids, to contract 
for mail service with a line previously 
operated by the Shipping Board if he be- 
lieves the purchased line would be quali- 
field, with the contract, to perform its 
requirements. The award also would be 
conditioned upon the ‘Pastmaster Gen- 
eral’s opinion that the compensation pro- 
posed in the award would not exceed the 
maximum rates authorized by section 
407 of the act as well as upon the Ship- 
ping Board’s certification to the Post- 
master General that the award would be 
in the public interest. 


OP 


be important for us to learn. how to 
keep out of the zone of decision by 
political methods that 85 per cent of 
fact upon which our whole future de- 
pends. 

No doubt we will have many bitter 
lessons: to learn, but our forefathers, 
keenly conscious of the difficulties of 
handling local State problems in rela- 
tion to those of other States, left us a 
Constitution and a method which per- 
mits us to work together if we cho 
to do so. Only by working together, 
by thinking together, can the conquest 
of the rest of the continent by the 
pioneer of today become a successful 
actuality. 


Another example of the new pioneer- 
ing is that of the Kettleman Hills oil 
fields in California. Midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles on, the west- 
ern side of the San Joaquin Valley is a 
group of bare and irregular hills, with 
rather scanty vegetation. The land there 
was not suitable for agriculture, so that 
it was not taken up by homesteaders. 

In the granting of rights to railrpad 
builders alternate sections of the pu®lic 
domain were given them in many parts 
of the West. In this forbidding territory 
every alternate section came into the pos- 
session of the railroad. Subsequently 


‘these sections were sold to one of the 


great oil companies. 


Geologists had noticed fossils in the 
exposed strata, and because of the dome- 
like structure of the ‘hills had located 
this area as a possible oil field some. 20- 
odd years ago. A well was sunk 4,000 
feet, under great difficulties, but without 
result. 

Some months ago, with ond quip- 
ment permitting deeper drilling, with 
the greatest of persistence on the part 
of an individual engineer named Long- 
den,.a hole over a mile deep suddenly 
brought up enormous quantities of gas 
and of oil which turned out to be almost 
90 per cent gasoline. ; 

Approximately one-third of the area 
had remained in the possession of the 
National Government as public domain. 
With the information of the geologists 
that this might_ prove to be a great. oil 
field, applications under the leasing law 
for exploration upon this public land 
covered the territory completely. he 
discovery well was located on public 
land and was drilled under a permit, 
leading to a lease upon discovery. 

When I visited the field last June 
there were some 26 wells being drilled 
on public and other lands and _a lively 
race was on to reach the oil sands. § It 
was evident that this was more ofa 
gasoline or gas field than an ordinary oil 
field. 

There was enormous wastage of gas 
from the one completed well. In order 
to bring this gas into use, a pipe line 
was constructed to San Francisco, some 
265 miles away. This was laid in record 
time, largely due to the new method of 
welding steel sheets into pipe and the 
welding together of the lengths of pipe 
as they are put into the trench. 

But even this pipe line costing millions 
could only carry off one-third of the gas 
It was evident that there 


this field was uncontrolled and that one 
of the great treasure pots of the Nation 
could: be largely dissipated into the air. 


Conservation Agreement 4 
Has Been Arranged > 


Efforts were made to bring ab a 
conservation agreement between all of 
those interested so that an orderly pro- 
gram of development free from need- 
less waste could be matured. Gradually 
this has been brought about. Even, if 
there are but few producing wells at 
the present time, the loss of gas is 
enormous. 


The State of California has passed a 
gas law prohibiting the waste of gas and 
suits have been filed in the California 
courts to bring about conditions so that 
this gas may be properly used rather 
than wasted. A recent visit to the field 
makes me feel that there is a good 
chance that we can prevent great wast- | 
age in this field. While the estimates 
vary, it is probable that there are be- | 
tween two and one-half billion and four | 
billion barrels of oil rich in gasoline, and | 
that there are untold billions of cubic feet 
of natural gas available. Poor methods | 
of engineering and bad handling may | 
easily bring about a loss running into | 
billions of dollars in this one field alone. 

No one can be sure of the conditions 
underground. Some:plan of unit opera- 
te> must be put into effect if a good 
result is to be obtained. You can yvisu- 
alize an oil pool by thinking of a ied 
oil can. Each well is like a nail hole. 
Whatever comes out of one hole never 
comes out of another. : 

The checkerboard surface determines 
where the holes go in and where owner- 
ship lies.. It. is natural enough that each 
owner should do his best to get as,much | 
as he can from his hole—but all are in- 
volved and only orderly and fair methods 
will bring about the greatest of returns, 

Unless we can work out a unit or co- 
operative plan everyone will lose, includ- 
ing the Government. Again we are test- 
ing our capacity to work. together for a 
common object. Here we face conserva- 
tion of natural resources and can see 
clearly that conservation means wise, 
orderly, and controlled use free from 
waste and that conservation means pro- 
ductive wealth, not hoarding. 


STables of the monthl 
earnings of Railways wi 


be found on pages 11 
13. 
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- In New Hampshire 
; Based on Soil Tests 


Type of Construction Needed 
Is Determined by Borings 
To Learn Character of 


Subsoils 


By John O. Morton and 
Wallace F. Purrington 
Engine Highway Department, 
me state of New Hampshire _ 

The New Hampshire highway depart- 
ment is inaugurating a system of prac: 
tical application of scientific soil re- 
search to the construction of hard-sur- 
faced thoroughfares which is the closest 

proach to. complete subsoil control 
yet devised and which is in actual opera- 
tion in this State for the first time in 
the country. - Y 

Under a series of soil tests the under- 
lying difficulties which have hitherto af- 
fected the durability of hard-surfaced 
highways are being eliminated. Pre- 
liminary to the opening of the 1930 
road construction program, all division 
ies of the State department, to- 
gether with their assistants, are being 
given complete instruction in the testing 
sof soils in their relation to the super- 

tructure of concrete roads. After com- 
pletion of the school course, which is 
now in progress at the h@ghway depart- 

. ment laboratory, engineers aud assist- 

ants will undertake practical application 

- soil research to road projects in this 
tate. 


Borings to Be Made 


These experts will make borings of 3 
to 5 feet at intervals of a few feet over 
the entire system of road construction. 
Tests of the subsoil thus revealed will 
determine the character of local con- 
struction to be employed. 4 

New Hampshire soils are placed in 

ight characteristic groups, each offering 
its individual problem in the handling 
and nature of. surface materials. In 
New Hampshire the basic composition of 
soil is either of silt, sand, or clay, eac 
offering problems in frost expansion an 
drainage, two conditions which are vite 
to the durability of such highways as 
are now being constructed. : 

Tests are applied to determine the 
least amount of water which will cause 
a given soil to flow. Because of the 
prevalence of silt, the most highly ab- 
sorbent of these soils, in New Hamp- 
shire the tests are essential to the prep- 
om of foundation materials for mod- 
ervWoads. This matter was not of vital 
moment in the building of old-type roads 
when the surface was more elastic ‘and 
yielding to pressure from underneath. 


Upheavals: of Soil Combated 

The chief battle of engineers in the 
constru¢tion of New Hampshire - roads 
over subsoils in which silt predominates 
is against capillary action, or the uni- 
versal pull of water toward the surface 
against the force of gravity, In, soils 
‘which retain a large amount of moisture 
without adequate drainage this tendency 
igreee a pressure underneath which 
auses upheaval of the surface and even- 
tually serious damage to that section of 
the road under which the offending. soil 

is present. : 
Under the new method of construction, 
after borings have been completed. and 
ccurate tests of soils made, there will 
i uniformity of foundation under all 
w road work. In some areas it may 
be found necessary t excavate the sub- 
soil to a depth of /5 feet. In other lo- 
cations, perhaps within a few yards of 
the deeper diggings, it. will be found 
unnecessary to do more than level the 
existing material before applying the 

specified hard surface. 


Four Conditions Studied 

The tests are designed to reveal Sour 
conditions which are vital to efficient 
construction of roads. They are: 

Lowest liquid limit, which is the per- 
centage of moisture which will permit 
the soil to flow. 

Shrinkage limit, which is the per- 
centage of moisture at which the soil 


ceases to decrease in volume upon fur-! 


ther evaporation of water. 

ield moisture, which is the per- 
cehtage of water in the soil when the 
vigids or pores are just filled with water. 

entrifuge moisture, which is the per- 
centage of water held by a soil after 
being centrifuged under arbitrary condi- 
tions. 

New Hampshire is the first of all the 
States to create a practically function- 
ing soil organization in the highway de- 
partment. The acttal application _of 
these tests to current projects is being 
carefully watched by highway officials 
in other States. . 

In Minnesota and in Michigan soil 
tests are being made under State super- 
vision, but the system has not yet,been 
adopted in actual construction projects. 


Railroads in Ohio Using 
Trucks Must Obtain Permit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quiring such motor service to cease 18 
not void as to intrastate traffic because 
of the fact that part of the traffic is in- 
terstate. 

That such an order is not void on the 
ground that it impairs the obligation of 
a contract between a railroad and, & 
ir ching company which owns the trucks 
ok in the motor transportation service. 

That whether a railroad company 18 
engaged as a motor transportation com- 
pany or as a private contract carrier is 
a quéstion of fact. 


Hearing Held on Plan 
~ For War Memorial 


Bill to Set Aside Rainy Lake 
Watershed Before Committee 


Opposition to the Nolan bill (H. R, 
6981), which would set aside the Rainy 
Lake watershed in Minnesota for recrea- 
tional and international war memorial 
purposes, was voiced by one witness, 
while another suggested amendments to 

. the bill, at a hearing, Feb. 7, before the 
‘House Committee on Public Lands, — 

dolph W. Meyer, consulting engineer, 
Minneepolie, said he represented the 
ple of that city in opposing the bill, 
the ground that a report from the 
international joint committee considering 
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Highways 


Official of N. E. L. A. Tells of Relation éf Companies to 
Public and Desire for Good Will 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 14, Preston 
S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, Ga,, chair- 
man of the public policy committee 
of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, at the hearing Selore the 
Federal Trade Commission in its. in- 
vestigation of publicity phases of 
public utility activities, was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 6, continued 
Feb. 7, and proceeds as follows: 
There are many réasons for public re- 

lations and publicity work and activity 
by this industry and these pompanies and 
their associations. 

All the companies are business enter- 
prises; they are based upon the profit 
motive. They are entered into through 
the hope of reward, as an incident for 
engaging in the business, just like all 
other business enterprises and business 
services. 


While the principles generally ac- 
cepted for the conduct of the public 
utility business under regulation holds 
that it is a the ‘public interest to 
have a duplication of the same service 
by two companies in the same locality, it 
does not follow that the business of the 
companies comes to them without effort, 
or, as the only means of supplying serv- 
ice to the individuals. 

Any large office building, hotel, could 
with reasonable ecnomy supply «its own 
electrical service; any manufacturing 
plant, of any reasonable size, could with 
reasonable economy, provide its own 
power supply. The securing of that 
business is competitive, strictly, regard- 
less of regulated rates, regardless of the 
return upon investment. é price made 
in those cases*must compete with the 
price which the customer could provide— 
the“ price he is charged must compete 
with the cost at which he could provide 
this commodity himself. 


Incentive .to Furnish 
Power Cheaply 
In the household, I think it is fair 


d-| to say that with the advantages of elec- 
1 | tric light over any other form of artificial 


illumination, there is no substitute as an 
artificial light, for -electric lights in the 
homes, and that they cannot, with reason- 
able economy ordinarily provide that 
electric lighting service in the home, and 
are, therefore, dependent exclusively upon 
the electric light service company in the 
community, but the rest of the serviee in 
the home is strictly competitive. The 
heating by electricity, cooking, competes 
with gas, coal, oil, wood, and other fuels; 
the power uses in the home compete with 
other power uses, even the individual 
energy of the home person and hired 
servants. 

Likewise, while many of the appliances 
in the home are convenient, comfortable, 
economical, they are not essential, so 
that the companies must compete for 
that business. and must. endeavor to 
secure -that business. , 

Therefore they have the same. incen- 
tive and the same motive for securing the 
good will and confidence of, their. cus- 
tomers that any other business enterprise 
has—securing their confidence, justifying 
it, bring larger earnings, increased sales, 
reduces complaints, gives satisfaction, 
relieves worry, and makes for happiness, 
as it does in all businesses, but in addi- 
tion to that, the public utility company 
is peculiarly subject to popular favor or 
jill will. 

It must occupy public streets and high- 
ways and public places with its struc- 
tures, underground conduits, overhead 
pole lines, transformer vaults, other ap- 
paratus in connection with its distribu- 
tion system. 

It does not occupy them because it 
wants to, it occupies them because it has 
got to, in order to reach the streets and 
reach the people of the community and 
furnish them service. In order to do it, 
it must secure a public consent or per- 
mit known as a franchise, which fran- 
chise is granted by the public authori- 
ties, whieh public authorities are elected 
by the people of the community. Those 
franchises must be granted, extended, 
and renewed from time to time. They 
may contain conditions which make the 
profitable conduct of that business al- 
most impossible. They may be limited 
in term so narrowly that the total in- 
vestment or capital expense must be 
amortized in a short time, in addition to 
operating expenses and a return on in- 
vestment, so that it forces high rates. 

They may contain, in addition to that, 
they may be so limited in term that you 
cannot, economically, as the term ap- 
proaches, replace or discard obsolete ap- 
paratus and substitute for it the im- 
proved apparatuse which the growth in 
the art has made more economical, and 
which it has brought forth. 

Other terms may be put in it that will 
likewise render the profitable conduct, 
or the economical conduct of the business 
difficult, if not impossible. 

If extensions are not made, then you 
can not serve additional territory. If 
franchises expire and are not renewed, 
then the whole capital invested in prop- 
erty is reduced to junk. 

Those franchises are granted by pub- 
lic authorities elected by the people. 


NN aay 
plans for the international memorial 
should be heard before action on the pro- 
posed Nolan bill. 

Amendments designed to protect lum- 
ber interests of the territory were sug- 
oe by G. E. Marshall, of Cloquett, 

inn, who said that suggestions had 
originally come from the Forest Service. 
Mr. Marshall did’ not oppose the bill, but 
urged the incorporation of the amend- 
merits before legislation was enacted. 


Those public authorities are influenced by 
public opinion in the community where 
reside the voters who eléct them to 
office. These businesses are operated sub- 
ject to police rules and restrictions— 
the size of manholes in the streets, the 
location, or change of location, of a con- 
duit ine in the street—the location of 
poles} the change of location of poles— 
whether the wires should be insulated or 
not insulated, voltage restrictions—innu- 
merable police rules and restrictions of 
which the public authorities are almost 
the exclusive judge of the reasonable- 
ness, make it more difficult, make it more 
expensive, make it more costly to fur- 
nish the service, if the rules be un- 
necessarily restrictive. ‘ 

Those rules are passed by public au- 
thorities elected by the people living in 
the community where the service is ren- 
dered; also the police rule, forcing the 
putting of the distribution system under- 
ground; we put it underground where 
reasonably required, but we could be 
forced, probably, to put it underground 
everywhere, where the expense of under- 
ground construction would be so great 
that the service could not be sold at the 
rate, and which would have to be made 
higher, in a thinly populated territory, to 
pay. a return on the higher cost of the 
underground construction. z 

e are subjected to damage suits like 
everybody else, and sometimes to more 
of them. We are willing to pay for our 
negligence; we are willing to pay suffi- 
cient to recompense the person who suf- 
fers injury from our negligence. 

Mr, Weadock: Mr. Arkwright; does 
Your Honor care to take the usual re- 
cess at this time? 

Comntissioner McCulloch: How about 
it, Mr. Chief Counsel? i 

Mr. Healy: Just for about five min- 
utes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes, we will 
take a recess for five minutes. (There- 
upon a recess was had, at the termina- 
tion of which the proceedings were re- 
sumed as follows;) 

Mr. Weadock: Will you resume, Mr. 
Arkwright, please? 

The Witness: Your Honor, I was en- 
deavoring: to recite some of the reasons 
peculiar to the business and inherent in 
it, why it is necessary to carry on pub- 
lic relations activity other than the mere 
question of Government or political own- 
ership. These damage suits are decided 
by juries, which jurors are members of 
the people in the community which the 
company serves. It is difficult, at best, 
to do justice, freed from other influences 
or considerations. Jurors frequently 
carry into the jury box their prejudices, 
their dislikes. If they have prejudices 
against the local electric light and power 
compesy, it generally results in damage 
verdicts beyond the amount of the in- 
jury in such damage verdicts, where per- 
haps’the company was not negligent. 


Amount of Taxes 
Paid Is Discussed 


Another reason is the question of taxés 
which are fixed by the local authority, 
State, county and municipal, who also 
are elected politically or appointed by 
officials elected in political elections. 
We do not deny that’: we should pay our 
due proportion of the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, but we'do not want to be as- 
sessed with an unequal or undue propor- 
tion that expense. The electric light and 
power industry on the average, as a 
whole, pays approximately 9.8 cents per 
dollar of gross income, which, so far as 
my investigation goes, is a larger per- 
centage than that of any of the major 
industries. An undue and unequal part 
of the tax burden influences the cost of 
service, the rate, or the quality of the 
service. 

Another reason is the chance for com- 
peting companies, or, as we sometimes 
call them, raiding companies, in the same 
territory. While economically it is gen- 
erally admitted, perhaps, that it is better 
to have one’ company only furnishing a 
particular service in a particular com- 
munity, these companies are not legally 
or physically monopolies. Duplication 
of their service can done inthe same 
territory, if the local authority or the 
State authority authorizes it to be done. 

The people aving control of that are 
elected politically to a political office by 
the people in the territory where the 
service is rendered. Their action is gov- 
erned, influenced, to a large extent by 
what they think is the sentiment or 
the prejudice of the people in the com- 
munity who elect them. Charters of 
these co nies are held subject to the 
reverse right of the State to repeal or 
revoke them, which action is taken, when 
taken, through the legislature of the 
State. The very life of. the corporate 
existence of the enterprise itself is sub- 
ject to the action of the legislative body 
elected by the people, influenced ‘to a 
large extent: by what they think is the 
sentiment or prejudice of the people who 
elect thém.., 

Another reason for public relations ac- 
tivities has to do with regulation. The 
business is subject to regulation by gov- 
ernment, by the State, exercised through 
legislative enactment, exercised through 
the municipal ordinance, exercisd con- 
tinuously in most of the States through 
a State regulatory body. The members 
of the legislature, the members of the 
city council, jf members of the regula- 
tory body are either elected by the peo- 
ple or they are appointed by an official 
who was himself elected by the people. 
They have control, regulatory control, 
of the service, methods, accounting, rules, 
earnings, capitalization, and other mat- 
ters affecting the fe utility, together 
with the rates Or fares to be charged for 
the service. ro 


These commissions or regulatory of- | 
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For Pennsylvania 


Savings Effetted Through 
Centralized; Buying for 
Various Departments and 
50 Institutions: 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Feb. 7. 

Centralized purchasing for all State 
departments and 50 State-owned institu- 
tions is saving the Commonwealth many 
thousands of dollars, according to a state- 
ment issued Feb. 7 by the department 
of property and supplies. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The new system for State purchasing 
was made possible.by amendments to the 
Administrative Code and has been in ef- 
fect since June 1. Since that time prices 
paid for the wide variety of supplies 
needed by the Commonwealth have been 
on a quantity basis which has permitted 
the obtaining of discounts not possible 
when each State-owned institution di 
its own purchasing. . 

Classifications Given 

Responsibility for all purchases at the 
best possible prices is lodged in the bu- 
reau of standards and purchases, of 
which J. D. Tompkins is the director. 
Phe bureau formerly was headed by 
Walter G. Scott, who first applied pur- 
chasing agent methods to State buying 
and wno is now the deputy secretary of 
the department. 

Because of the wide field covered in 
State buying three classifications are 
made—highways, State departments and 
State institutions.. That uniformity in 
methods and accountfng-could be applied, 
the purchasing office of the department 
of highways was transferred to the de- 
partment of property and supplies: : 

The bureau of messin which is 
responsible for all State printing, also 
operates as a unit, centralizing the varied 
needs ofall branches of the State gov- 
ernment. 

Competitive bids are asked for each 
article or series of. articles which the 
ae intends to buy. The sealed 
bids are opened at a previously an- 
nounced hour in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the auditor general and 
the State treasurer. Contracts always 
are awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder. 


Samples Are Checked 

Five buyers, each an expert in his 
field, check the quality of all samples 
submitted and then make certain that the 
standard of the goods delivered compares 
favorably with the original submis- 
sions. 

The State has been divided into three 
districts for the convenience of those 
who submit bids. Prices quoted for each 
item must be for delivery, f. 0. b., to 
the nearest shipping point. 

Institutions are permitted to purchase 
perishable food supplies and fuel in local 
markets. They also are allowed to make 
emergency purchases when conditions 
warrant. Miscellaneous purchases for 
articles not in bulk also is permitted, 
but in each instance records must be 
made which travel through the same 
checking and ‘accounting channels as 
those for which bids are asked, Such 
purchase may not exceed $25. 

Articles Are Listed 

The purchasing bureau acts as agent 
for those branches of the State govern- 
ment which have separate funds or ap- 
propriations. These include the highway 
department, the fish and game commis- 
sions, State workmen’s insurance fund, 
the prison industries and the State-owned 
institutions. For each of them vouchers 
are drawn against the separate funds for 
which they are responsible, In all other 
instances purchases are made from the 
funds allocated to the department of 
property and supplies for that purpose. 

For all the articles used at Harrisburg 
and passing through the department’s 
storeroom an accounting system has been 
set up which prevents even a bottle of 
mucilage sticking fast at a place not per- 
mitted by a duly authorized requisition. 
Whether it is a rug for the executive 
mansion or a brush for a charman the 
ree must show where each went and 
why. 

Although goods valued at more than 
$500,000 passed through the storeroom in 
the last six-month period, the inventory 
showed a net loss of $2.54. 


OS ________ 
ficials are elected by the users of the 
service. The users of the service through 
the regulatory body fix the quantity and 
the quality of the ‘service and the price 
they will pay for it. Again, it is difficult 
to do exact justice. Public sentiment 
influences, as it is bound to influence, 
regulation. 

In the nature of this business public 
antagonism is easily aroused against the 
utility. Electric light and power com- 
panies started out as small enterprises, 
small in amount of money involved, small 
nm personnel engaged, in the main smal! 
in business done. In the beginning the 
principal support or item of business was 
the State lighting contract. There grew 
from that increasing business. In the 
beginning usually they were owned by 
local ple in the local community. 
Capital was raised largely locally. But 
the business developed very rapidly to 
large size, even within the same com- 
munity, the various utilizations of serv- 
ice’ beyond lighting alone, street light- 
ing, house lighting, store lighting, light- 
ing of all types and character, the power 
service, heating service, domestic serv- 
ices of various kinds spreading rapidly 
over the area, requiring large sums of 
money to be invested in the company and 
a great deal of money. 

Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 

Arkwright’s testimony Jan. 14 will 

be continued in the issue of Feb, 10. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commigsion.) 
‘Central of Georgia Ry. 


December 


1929 
1,334,372 
286,046 
1,867,579 
154,747 
344,636 
787,636 
1,443,946 
423,633 
72,787 
656 
350,190 
373,907 
1,944.40 

77.3 


Freight revenue ...+e+see 
Passenger revenue .. 
Total oper. rev. ....+esees 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl, other 
Net from railroad .......- 
Taxes . . Dh oe 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents. ....cese 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ...cscseses 


ee@ere 


12 
1929 
19,060,874 
3,431,606 
25,033,992 
3,381,879 
4,397,931 
9,333,788 
19,134,802 
474,795 5,899,190 
87,326 1,530,394 
917 9,068 
386,552 4,359,728 
368,079 4,508,457 
1,944.58 1,944.57 
76.2 16.4 


Months 
1928 
19,020,057 
8,729,077 
26,132,967 
- 8,161,076 
4,449,345 
9,524,259 
19,208,787 
5,924,180 
1,512,756 

6,904 
408.430 
.449,824 
1,917.28 
76.4 


1928 
1,514,455 
295,086 
1,996,812 
230,976 
865,576 
766,449 | 
1,522,017 


1929 
1,587,402 
28 


1,745,306 
02 


408,478 
800,316 
1,632,545 
212,761 
34,161 


178,386 
* 18,485 
453.23 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
December 12 Months 
1928 * 1929 1928 
1,680,694 24,026,487 22,382,985 
~ 277 197 
1,851,550 26,412,441 24,602,240 
199,727 2,642,493 2,520,641 
384,623 4,329,220 4,947,031 
724,478 9,244,862 8,458,959 
1,423,770. 17,025,584 16,820,060 
427,780 9,386,857 7,782,180 
822,071 1,488,474 2,164,185 
435 566 1,666 
* 394,726. 7,897,817 5,616,329 
* 547,205 5,519,410 3,730,959 
451.86 453.12 459.87 
16.9 64.5 68.4 
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Injunction Against Enforcing Order of Illinois Commerce 
Commission Reducing Charges Is Made Permanent 


Chicago, I11.—The District Court for 
the Northern District of Ilinois, sitting 
as a statutory three-judge court, has 
made permanent a temporary injunction 
sought by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company restraining the enforcement of 
an order made in 1923 by the Illinois 
commerce commission reducing the 
charges to be made for four classes of 
coin-box service. 

In determining the valuation of the 
telephone company’s properties, upon 
which the rates were fixed, the commis- 
sion was held to have erronéously ex- 
cluded certain items, particularly the val- 
uation of extensions and additions paid 
for from a depreciation -reserve set up 
out of past earnings. “Considering such 
exclusions, the company was held to have 
maintained its claim that the return al- 
lowed it amounted to confiscation of. its 
properties. 

The court further ruled that the com- 
mission’s method of Handling deprecia- 
tion was unreasonable, and that proper 
consideration was not given to reproduc- 
tion cost new in determining the vaiue 
of the properties. 

The contention of counsel for the City 
,of Chicago, which had been allowed to 

intervene in the case, that the Illinois 
company was not the real party plaintiff 
was overruled. Though the stock of the 
company was owned by the American 
Telegranh and Telephone Company, the 
separate corporate entities of the two 
companies were held to have been main- 
tained, and the local properties managed 
and controlled by the Illinois company. 
The order of the commission, the opinion 


explaifts, was directed against the Illinois 
company. : 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Vv. 


MOYNIHAN ET AL.; City oF CHICAQ, 
INTERVENER. 
District Court, N. D. Illinois. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 31, 1930 





The bill in this case, filed Sept. 20, 1923, |- 


seeks to efijoin,.on grounds of confisca- 
tion, rates for telephone service pre- 
scribed in an order of the Illinois com- 
merce commission made on Aug. 16, 
1923, and effective Oct. 1, 1923. 


The rate now charged are those fixed 
by the public utilities commission (the 
predecessor of the commerce commis- 
sion) by order of Dec. 20, 1920. The com- 
merce commission instituted proceedings 
against the plaintiff on Sept. 13, 1921, 
and by the order here attacked, reduced 
the rates for four classes of coin box 
service. 


The bill alleges that some of the com- 
pany’s property was arbitrarily disre- 
garded in making the valuation, that the 
valuation is too low, and that certain 
expenses were improperly rejected. The 
commission and the City of Chicago, 
which was permitted to intervene as a 
defendant, ‘answered the bill. Applica- 
tion for a temporary injunction was 
made. S granted on Dec. 21, 
1923, after a hearing on affidavits, in 
which the disputed points were covered 
at length on both sides, The injunctional 
order recites that the affidavits are con- 
flicting, that the court is of the opinion 
thatthe preliminary injunction should 
issue because the rates are confiscatory, 
that the whole matter should go to a 
final hearing upon evidgnce to be ad- 
duced before the court and not merely 
upon affidavits, that the court is pre- 
pared to set the case down for immediate 
trial, that.a final disposition of the suit 
on its merits can be made within a few 
weeks, and, that pending such final hear- 
ing, @ preliminary injunction should be 
granted. ’ 


City Charged With 
Delay in Proceeding 


The defendants did not avail them- 
selves of the offer of an immediate trial 
tendered by the court, but elected to ap- 
peal to the supreme court from the order 
granting the temporary injunction. That 
order was affirmed in a memorandum 
opinion Oct. 19, 1925 (Smith v. Illinois 
Bell Telephong Company, 269 U. S. 531). 
Plaintiff them moved for a permanent in- 
junction on the. pleadings. That motion 
was denied, the reasons for the’ ruling 
being stated in the memorandum filed 
July 1, 1927. : 


_ The order granting the temporary. in- 
junction required plaintiff to enter into 
an undertaking that it will refund to its 
subscribers the amounts. paid by them 
in excess of the sums chargeable under 
the order of Aug. 16, 1928. The amounts 
so reserved fdr refunds up to Jan. 1, 
1999, were as follows: $427,289 for the 
last quarter of 1928; $1,719,624 for io24: 
$1,765,444 for 1925; $1,774,492 for 1926; 
$1,793,918 for 1927; $1,812,746 for 1928. 
The exact sum for 1929 is not in the rec- 
ord, but almost $2,000,000 more has been 
added to the amount which has been ac- 
cumulated in the reservation for refunds, 
the entire amount of such reservation 
being now more than $11,000,000. 

Delay in bringing the case to trial is 
attributable to the city. The company 
has been ready at all times to proceed. 
Postponements. were sought repeatedly 
by the city on the ground of change of 
counsel, lack of preparation and inability 
to procure money with which to employ 
experts. Finally there was a peremptory 
setting of the case for trial on Apr. 15, 
1929. By agreement the evidence was 
taken before one of the judges, Hear- 
ings were held Goria. @ period of ap- 
proximately two months and a record 
made consisting of 3,000 pages of testi- 
mony and 281 exhibits. 


Objection to Plaintiff 
As Party Overruled 


We consider first the city’s attack 
upon the standing of the Illinois Com- 
pany as the real plaintiff in the case. 
Ninety-nine} per cent of the stock of the 
Illinois Company is owned by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Teélegraph Company, 
which owns also substantial! the same 
proportion of the stock of the Western 
Electric Company. The Illinois and 
American companies unite in rendering 
long distance service under an arrange- 
ment for division of tolls. At the time 
of this inquiry, Oct. 1, 1923, there was 
in effect an agreement by which the IIli- 
nois Company paid to the American 
Company 4% per cent of its gross reve- 
nues for rent of instruments and as com- 











| directors have performed their official 


‘it has the legal title. 





pensation for engineering, 
financial and other services. 

A large part of the materials entering 
into the construction of the plant 
and equipment of the Illinois Company 
was purchased from the Western Elec- 
tric, Company and mueh of its operating 
expense consisted of payments made un- 
der a contract with that company for 
apparatus and supplies. 


The American Company, at the time in 
question, owned a controlling interest in 
15 telephone companies which, in con- 
nection with other companies controlled 
by those subsidiaries and some com- 
panies in which its interest was not con- 
trolling, were and now are operated as 
a system with the avowed purpose of 
rendering a nation-wide and unified tele- 
phone service. “The Associated Com- 
panies,” the American Company says, 
“are specialists in. local ‘service prob- 
lems, with local operating forces identi- 
fied and familiar with the needs ‘of the 
communities they serve. The parent 
campany undertakes the solution of the 
problems that are common to all.” In 
this way, it is said there is provided a 
central authority equipped to perform 
adequately general functions, leaving to 
the local companies responsibility for 
local affairs. 

The city urges that, in bringing about 
this unified service, the American Com- 
pany has exercised its control in such 
a way as to destroy the corporate iden- 
tity of the Illinois Company with the 
result that either the suit must fail for 
lack of the rea] plaintiff or, if permitted 
to stand, must be tried as if the Amer- 
ican Company were the party before the 
eourt. “The Illinois Company,” it is 
said, “is a mere agency or instrumen- 
tality of the American Company.” The 
stock ownefship gives to the American 
Company power to control the Illinois 
Company through the'election of di- 
rectors. This power, in itself, however, 
does not make the American Company 
the one which is operating the local pub- 
lie utility. It does not have the. effect 
of destroying the separate corporate 
identity of the local company. ' 

The stock ownership does not give au- 
thority to dictate the acts of the di- 
rectors of the locals company; and, 
against accusations of fraud and mis- 
conduct, it will be presumed that the 


executive, 


duties honestly and have acted in good 
faith with respect to the corporation of 
whose affairs they are in charge and the 
public to which it gives service. (Pull- 
man Palace Car Co. v. Missouri Pacific 
Co., 115 U. S. 587, 596; Porter v. Pitts- 
burgh Bessemer Steel Co., 120 U. S. 649, 
670; Peterson v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., 205 U. S,. 364, 383; Hous- 
ton v. S. W. Bell Tel. Co., 259 U. S. 318, 





323; Missouri ex rel. S. W. Bell Tel. 
Co., 262 U. S. 276, 289; Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. v. Public Service. Com.. 
300 Fed. 190, 204; Northwestern Bell 
Telephgne Co. v: Spillman, 6 Fed. (2d) 


Gompeiesion’s Procedure in 
Conflict With City’s Stand 


Courts, of course, will look through 
form to ‘substance. Where the power of 
stock ownership is so exercised as to 
commingle the affairs of the corpora- 
tions and make them practically one, 
courts will not permit themselves “to 
be blinded or deceived by mere forms of 
law, but; regardless of fiction, will deal 
with the substance of the transaction 
involved as if the corporate agency did 
not exist and as the justice of the case 
may require.” (United States v. Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 366; C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association, 257 U. S 
490.) ? 


It must not be overlooked that the 
order of the ‘commission here involved 
is directed against the [Illinois Com- 
pany. The commission did not find that 
the corporate identity of the. Illinois 
Company had been destroyed. It was 
treated as a corporation for the purpose 
of compelling it to establish the pre- 
scribed rates for service furnished by 
the operation of the property to which 
It is not a-fair 
application of the rule invoked by the 
city to say that the order of the Com- 
mission may be enforced against the 
Hlinois Company, as a corporate entity, 
and that the company then loses its cor- 
porate character when it attempts to 
show that the commission’s order is 
confiscatory. 

Moreover, the commission, in estab- 
lishing the rates complained against, 
did not deal with the business of the 
Illinois Company as an integral part of 
the business of the American Company. 
The city maintains,that the question to 
be determined is “What is a fair re- 
turn to the investors who have placed 
their investment in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the real 
operator of the Chicago property in so 
far as the local property and the local 
use is concerned?” The commission did 
not proceed on that theory. The com- 
mission did not make an investigation of 
the business of the American Company 
for the purpose of fixing rates for that 
company. If the position now made 
by the city is correct, the method pur- 
sued by the commission is fundamental 
erroneous and its order is void. (North- 
ern P. R. Co. v., Department of Public 
Works, 268 U. S. 39, 48; Chicago, M. & 
St. P. Ry Co. v. Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 274 U. S. 844, 351.) 


Proof Fails to Show Loss 
Of Corporate Identity 


The city’s contention that the Amer- 
ican Company has abused its power of 
stock ownership and has dominated and 
controlled the officers and directors of 
the Illinois Company with the result that 
they exercise no will of their own and 
the Illinois Company is reduced to a 
mere agency or instrumentality of the 
American Company is not sustained by 
the evidence. This evidence includes the 
annual reports of the American Com- 
pany from 1881 to date, a selection of 
bulletins, circulars and letters sent by 
the general staff of the American Com- 
pany and some oral testimony as to al- 
leged instances of dictation. The evi- 
dence shows a coordination of activities 
with a view to producing an efficient, 
unified service. The plan of organiza- 
tion, the ownership of property and the 
method of operation show that the 
American and Illinois companies func- 
tioned in distinct fields of activity. At 
no time have more than 38. of the 11 
directors of* the Illinois Company been 


Line in New Jersey 


Modification of Bulkhead on 
East Side of Hudson River 
In New York Also Ap- 
proved by War Secretary 


The cancellation of pierhead line 19-20 
on the New Jersey shore of the Dela- 
ware River adjacent to Red Bank, N. J., 
has been orderel] by the Secretary of 
War, Patrick J. Hurley, the Department 
of War announced Feb, 7. 

It was stated also that Secretary Hur- 
ley has approved-a modification of the 
bulkhead line on the ¢ast side of the 


Hudson River from West Sixty-fifth 

Street to West Seventieth Street, New 

ae The announcement follows in full 
xt: 


Upon the recommendation cf the Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, the 
Secretary of War has canéelled'the pier- 
head line 19-20 on the New Jersey shore 
of the ‘Delaware River adjacent to’ Red 
Bank, N. J. The present harbor’ lines 
were approved by the Acting Secretary 
of War on Mar, 12, 1920. 

The pierhead line 19-20 is on a. shoal 
i enerenes bar. To make the pierhead 
line available for use by the necessary 
dredging would be very expensive. The. 
line crosses a minor channel adjacent to 
the New Jersey shore which is of some 
benefit to small boats, the use of which 
would be prevented by the construction 
of piers out to present pierhead line. 

The Secretary of' War has approved‘the 
ae of the commissioner of doeks 
of New York City, made jointly for the 
City of New York and the New York 
Central Railroad Co., for a modification 
of the bulkhead line on the east side of 
the Hudson River from West Sixty-fifth 
Street to West Seventieth Street. The 
change provides for the advancement of 
the bulkhead line channelward 100 feet, 
so that it will be in line with the bulkhead 
line above and below these two streets. 
The present bulkhead line was approved 
originally on Apr. 25, 1890. 

The modification is made pursuant to 
the terms of an agreement between the 


City of New York and the New York - 


Central Railroad Co. to eliminate high- 
jen railroad grade crossings in this vi- 
cinity. , 


ey 


officers of the American Company. The 


charges of neglect of duty and breach of 
trust against the directors necessarily 
implied in the assertion that the Illinois 
Company has lost its corporate identity 
are unsustained by proof. We do not 
find anything in the long ‘record on this 
branch of the case which furnishes a 
sufficient reason for departing from the 
general rule applicable to transactions 
between companies related through stock 
ownership as are the American and IIli- 
nois companies. That rule is stated by 
the Supreme Court in a case (Houston 
v. S. W. Bell Tel. Co., 259°U. S.. 318, 
328), involving the Américan Company, 
the Western Electric Company and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
another Subsidiary- of the American 
Company, as follows: 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns substantially all of the stock 
of the company and a lar, majority of the 
stock of the Western lectrie Company, 
From the American Telephone and Tele. 
graph Company the company leases its in- 
struments and secures their maintenance 
and renewal and from the Western Electric 
Company it obtains the greater patt of its 
equipment and supplies used in operating 
its local exchange. It is contended by the 
city that no fair disclosure was made of the 
profits made by the furnishing companies 
on the instruments and on the -material 
and supplies so furnished and that, for this 


*{/unique reason, the company should not be 


heard in a court of equity and the case should 
be dismissed. It is true that the company 
did not introduce proof to show what the 
profits of the two companies were, either 
upon the business done with it or on their 
entire business, but it did introduce much 
evidence tending to show that the charge 
made and allowed for the services rendered 
and supplies furnished by them was reason- 
able and less than the same could bé. obtained 
for from other sources. Under the cireum- 
stances disclosed in the evidence,‘ the fact 
that the American Telephone, and Telegraph 
Company controlled the company and t' e 
Western Electric Company by stock owner- 
ship is not important beyond requiring close 
potiny - = dealings to prevent imposi- 
on upon the community s - 
ai pon the © y served by the com 
To be continued in the 
Feb. 10. 
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Senate Debates Fairness of Redw 
" Duties Without Hearing Manufacturer 


_. Radio 


of Reducing 
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. Work Is Disclosed Proposole for Levies on Lead Pigments Lower Than Tho 
Wenres? ~ In Present Law Are Considered ° , 


Ce 

Increased Activity in Eve 
Field of Construction Is 
Forecast as Result of Na- 
tion-wide Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
able manner. The Baltimore district in 
the past few days has shown considerable 
improvement. Funds have been put out 
recently from New York and its suburbs 
on a conservative basis, The situation 
in the Philadelphia district is improving. 

“It is with special interest that. we 
are watching building and loan associa- 
Mr, Turck, “because they 
play such a large part in home construc- 
tion and renovating finance. The in- 
creasing supply of funds flowing into 
these channels at this time, particularly 
in the eastern district, is a most inter- 
esting reflection. The Railroad Coopera- 
tive Building and Loan Association, with 
assets of $58,000,000, has just made seven 
building loans, which are the first group 
they have miade since Oct. 23. 

Better Classes Seek Loans 

“The general tendency, seems to be to 
pay courteous attention to applications 
which represent real value and for loans 
involving betterments and renovation to 
property. Careful examination of data 
would indicate that the better clas: of 
people seeking mortgage loans are’ ac- 
tive at this time and will benefit by filing 
applications so that their cases may re- 
ceive consideration as surplus funds come 
into the mortgage market.” 

It was the sense of industrialists meet- 
ing with President Hoover after the | 
stock market recession, as wéll as of the 
national business survey conference, that 
a speeding up of construction, repairs, 


of the most important stabilizing influ- 
ences in the business situation. The 
building survey conference was ‘or- 
ganized in January to carry out this pur- 
pose. It brings together for the first 
time all of the units in the building and 
construction field. 

The work of the conference is under 
the general direction of a representative 
executive committee. Particular phases 


TY | Notice given in. the Sede 


Senator Couzens (Rep.),. of Michigan, 
that he would not amendments 
to the tariff bill (H.- 

rates of the 1922 act unless a hearing 
had been given interested parties, opened 
a controversy over stich a restrictive pol- 
icy which involved members of both par- 
ties. To do otherwise, he said, was un- 
fair. to the producer. 

Senators La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin; Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
and Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, de- 
clared that such a » would limit 
Senate action to amendments of the Fi- 
nance Committee majority, among whom 
is Mr. Couzens, 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, one of his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, agreed with him that it was only 
fair to the manvfacturér that he should 
have a hearing before existing law is 
changed. 3 

The discussion arose while the para- 
granh on lead pigments was under con- 
sideration, several -of whose items the 
minority proposed te reduce below the 
1922 tariff level. M?.. Couzens said that 
so far as he is concerned, he will not 
vote for such reduction unless there has 
been testimony on the subject - beyond 
mere statistics of the Tariff Commission. 
Such manufacturers, he said, not antici- 
pating a cut, have had no opportunity 
to present their Case. 


On the other side it was replied that 
in no case could the consumer afford to 
come to Washington to plead for a re- 
duction on paint, and that it was the 
duty of their representatives in Congress 
to take thei® part by offering amend- 
ments to obtain such reductions. 


Rate Is Reduced 
On Lead Pigment 


Upon taking up consideration of the 
tariff, the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment offered’ by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, to reduce the 
rate on litharge, a lead pigment, from 
2% cents to 2% cents per pound. The 
2%4 cent rate is present law and was un- 
changed by the House and the Senate 


of it are dealt with by special committees | Finance Committee. 


among which are the following: 


Building and loan committee, Ernest | adopted a second amendment by Senator | the producer, for whose benefit the Gov- 
Harrison lowering the existing duty on | 


A. Hale, chairman, president United! 


By‘“a vote of 37 to 35 the Senate then 


States League of Building & Loan Asso-| red lead from 2% cents to 2% cents per 


ciations. 

Statistical committee, Thomas F. Hol- | 
den, chairman, vice president in charge} 
of statistics, F. W. Dodge Company. 





Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


pound. The rate was unchanged by the 
House and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Senator Harrison pointed out in his 


|}argument for the amendment that red 
Trade publications committee, F. W.|lead production in this country is on an} 


Feiker, chairman, managing director,|export basis and that the compensatory |@lition” had presented an opportunity 
| duty as figured by the Tariff Commission | to retain all*industrial rates of the 1922 


Special home financing committee, M.| is 1.98 cents per pound. 


B. Nelson, chairman, president, Long- | 
Bell Lumber Company. 


tute of Architects. 


A third amendment was then proposed 


; ; by the Mississippi Senator which would | °™S, Voting in the negative. 
Architects committee, E. J. Russell,| place a rate of 2 cents per pound on| 


chairman, president, American Insti-| white lead instead of the 2% cent rate | Couzens, he said, would “deprive every | 
}of existing law, which was left un- 


Radio committee, Frank A. Arnold,| changed by the House and the/ Senate 


chairman, National Broadcasting Com-| committee. 


pany. } 

Real estate committee, Leonard P. 
Reaume, chairman, president, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The following appointments have been 
made to the executive committee: R. B. 
White, representing important lumber in- 
terests; A. C. Pearson, chairman of the 
board, United Business Publishers; Wil- 
liam A. Starrett, president of Starrett 
Brothers, Inc.; George A. Wilson of 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan, New York. 


WMBG Appeals to Court 


Against Radio Commission 


Upon Mr. Harrison.stating that white 
lead production is_on an, exp@rt basis, 
Senator Bingham (Rep.y, of Connecti- 
cut, objected that because a_ business 
is prospering is no reason for lowering 
the tariff on its product. Reduction 
should not be brought about, he said, 
“unless it can be shown that the existing 


} rates are not at all needed.” 


No one consumes more paint than the | 
farmer and there is opportunity to give | 


him a benefit through reduction in the 


rate on white lead which goes into the, 
making of paint, Senator Norris (Rep.),| 
|of Nebraska, said. He contended that a 
| reduction would be a benefit to the manu- 


| facturers since it would make possible a 


Appeal from ,the decision of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission dtnying it in- 
creased broadcasting power and a change 
in frequency assignment was filed with 
the court of appeals Feb. 7 by Station 
WMBG, of Richmond, Va. 

In the petition, the owners of the sta- 
tion, Havehs & Martin, Inc., cite 18 
reasons to show that the Commission 
erred in its judgment. The station, now} 
operating with 100 watts power on the! 
1,210 kilocycle channel. sought an in- 
crease to 500 watts and transfer to the 
1,240 kilocycle channel. | 

At &he formal hearing before the| 
Commission, it was contended by wit- | 
nesses for the station that Virginia was 
under quota in power and radio fre- 
quencies. This argument was not up-| 
held by the Commission. Callom 


P ; : 
B. | Total ordinary receipts 
Jones, attorney for WMBG, argued that | Public debt receipts 
Station WJSV, which is credited as a} Balance previous day .... 


Virginia station, is not actually operat- | 
ing a that State, but in Washington, | 


; He asserted that this station 
using 10,000 watts power, should be 
charged against the District of Columbia 


and not the Virginia quota of broadcast- | Interest on publi¢ debt . 


ing facilities. 


The decjsion in question was rendered’) Panama Canal 


by the Commission on Jan. 25, 
Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
S. M. 3820 (C. B. IV-2, 32); Chicago 


Acceptance Company v. Commissioner | 


12 B. T. A. 150. 
David B. Mills 


| 


David B. Mills, Montclair, N. J. Over- | 


payments of income taxes and interest 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1915, $38,501.67; 1917, 
$3,986.86. 

The overpayment for the year 1915 
represents a deficiency in tax together 
with interest collected after the expira- 
tion of the statutory period of ijimita- 
tion provided therefor. Section 607, rev- 
enue act of 1928; Bowers v. New York 
and Albany Lighterage Co. (273 U. 
S. 346). 

The overpayment for the year 1917 
+ :pr-sents an overassesment previously 
allowed this taxpayer for that year 
wniest was credited against a deficiency 
in tax for 1915 after the expiration of 
the statutory period of limitation for the 
collection of the deficiency. Section 609, 
revenue act of 1928. 

Construction Firm 

White Construction, and White Paving 

Co., Chicago, III. 


interest in favor of the taxpayers are 
determined as follows: 1921, $34,182.69; 
1922, $52,967.82; 1924, $13,617.83; 1926, 
$3,846.64; 1927, $3,890.96. Y 

The averassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 41098, 


( Overassessments of | 
income and profits taxes, penalties and | 


| 





greater use of paint by the farmers and 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 5 


Made Public Feb. 7, 1930 


Receipts 


Customs receipts $974,879.52 


789,552.50 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscelleneous receipts ... 


interncl 
1,617,267.70 
869,771.49 


4,251,471.21 
425,000.00 
88,198,481.22 


ee, 
92,874,952.43 


'|Expansion and Decline in Commerce 
With Foreign Countries Are Reviewed 


Canada Leads in Value and Chile in Ratio of Export Gain; 
; Greatest Expansioh of Imports From Japan ” 


Expenditures 

General expenditures .... $8,557,280.34 
152,132.35 
138,113.51 


19,901.16 


Refunds of receipts 


Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted. service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil-service 
fund 


242,143.75 


241,623.09 
82,830.05 
371,375.19 


/ 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures , 9,322,153.26 
Other public debt expendi- 
533,766.75 


83,019,083.42 
92,874,952.43 


Rediscount Rates Reduced 
By Four Reserve Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Following is the full text of the state- 

ments relating to the reductions: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that. the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 


cago has established a rediscount rate of 


4 per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective Feb. 8, 1930. ‘ 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 


| that the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 


land has established a rediscount rate of 


| 4% per cent on all classes of paper of 


all maturities, effective Feb: 8, 1930. 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 


that the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 


| has established a rediscount rate of 4% 


per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective Feb. 8, 1930. 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
| that the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis has established a rediscount 
rate of 4% per cent on all classes of 


paper of all maturities, effectivé Feb. 
8, 1930,. 


te Feb. 7-by 


2667) reducing} is estimated by 


| “It’s a generally known fact that the 


= manufacturers a market at 

The compensatory rate on white lead 

ted by t the Tariff Commission at 
1.71 cents per pound, Senator Harrison 
pointed out. - ; 

“Why do-we split hairs on matters of 
this sort?” joned Senator’ Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia. “If this matter is 
of such tremendous importance to the 
farmer, why not put it on the free list?” 

“We ought to,” replied Senator Norris. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
said. the lobby subcommittee in its, inves- 
tigation had found no organization repre- 
senting the great body of the people of 
the country and that it was the duty of 
Congress itself to represent the inter- 
ests of the public at large. 

Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, re- 
plied that a feeling has existed.that dur- 
ing the present consideration of the 
tariff “there has been an effort to break 
down the very principle of a protective 
tariff and substitute so far as possible 
the principle of free trade.” He said he 
was particularly interested in this rate 
because of the zinc and lead industry in 
his State. 

Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
| opposed the redtction, while Senator 
Walsh {Dem.), of Massachusetts, sup- 
ported it. 


Amendment Rejected 
By Vote of 38 to 37 


The Harrison amendment'to reduce the 
duty. on white lead was rejected, 38 to 37. 


}of Michigan, a Finance Committee mem- 
ber, announced he would vote against 
!any decreases in 1922 rates unless the 
affected party has had an opportunity to 
be heard. “He characterized any other 
procedure as unfair. 


Senator Harrison replied that the mi- 
nority had had no part in writing the 
bjll and that it is well khown the great 
mags ef consumers cannot appear be- 
fore committees of the Senate. 

Everybody knew’ that an effort was 
to be made in the Senate to reduce “ex- 
tortidnate” rates, commented Senator 
{Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, and the 
burden of maintaining a duty falls on 





ernment is taxing the people. 

“We are here as representatives of 
| the péople,” he said. “We do not need | 
|to summon lobbies here before we can 
jact. Let’s consider each amendment on 
| its merits.” 

Mr. La Follette recalled that the “co- 


| act and that such a résolution had been 
| defeated by one vote with Senator Couz- 
To follow the rule laid down by Mr. 


| Member of this body of carrying out his 
| duty to his constituents.” 


Bond, Keay 


After the vote Senator Couzens (Rep.), Ls adjusted compensation. 


| the Hawley bill and other veteran legis- 





House jacked up the already indefensible 
| rates of the 1922 act,” he stated, “and 
while the Finance Committee made some 
reductions, the bill reported by it was a 
material increase.”* 

Unless the Senate is to make some re- 
ductions in 1922 rates, fhe cogtinued, the 
| bill which comes: out of conference and 
| becomes law will-be greatly higher than | 
the 1922 act. |. 

“Then what will become of the con- 
sumer?” he asked. 

By a vote of 39 to 34 the Senate 
rejected the amendment for a rate of 25 
per cent on lead pigments not specially 
provided for, Senator Harrison an- 
nounced that he would ask later for an- 
other vote on this rate and on the rate 
on white lead. 


|Lower Rate Adopted 
|For Carbon Black 


| ment to proville a rate of 15 per cent 


cent under the basket clause of the para- 
graph on black pigments. 
ment was adopted, 33 to 32. 

Mr. La Follette then proposed a cut 
from 25 to 20 per cent on spirit var- 
nishes containing 5 per cent or more of 
methyl aleghol and other varnishes in- 
cluding so-called gold size*6r japan. 
_Mr. Bingham again raised the ques- 
tion of the unfairness of lowering rates 
before giving the manufaturer a hear- 
ing. 

“Yes,” said Senator Norris. 





“What's 


|Branch Office at Pittsburgh 


Senator La Follette proposed an amend- | 


la soe (H.- Res. 227), which was 
|.on carbon black, now dutiable at 20 per o ae re renkine ent One 


The amend- 





the use of our being here? Why not 


The export trade of the United States 
in 1929 was greater with 28. principal 
countries and less with 10 countries than 
in the previous year, according to an 
analysis of exports and ‘imports by geo- 
| graphical divisions made public, Feb. 7, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Trade with Canada, the leading desti- 
nation for American shipments, showed 
the greatest valuation gain during the 
year. Exports to the Dominion increased 
by approximately $34,000,000 over 1928, 
bringing the total to $948,501,227. 

Closely following Canada in trade ex- 
pansion was Argentina, whose purchases 
were nearly $32,000,000 greater than in 
1928. The total shipments to that coun- 
try were $210,288,027, which places Ar- 
gentina in sixth place among the mar- 
kets for American merchandise. 

In percentage gain, Chilean trade re- 
corded the greatest proportional growth 
with purchases 38 per cent in excess of 
1928. Total exports to Chile were $55,- 
776,014. Other countries whose. pur- 
chases showed a valuation gain of 25 per 





December 

| Exports to: 1928 
TOT ORG. \6 0 cee c's cb ceee $238,954,634 
North America 103,706,961 
South America Pt 95,138 
/ ,489,522 
17,582,745 
11,466,160 


Imports from: 
' Europe 


$110,832,064 
North America 


75,147,891 
50,021,258 
92,964,505 
3,827,794 
6,614,721 


+++ $339,408,233 


|for the year, and totaled $289,164,154. 





$211,845,777 
93,958,546 
38,618,412 
57,781,331 
14,758,384 
9,633,180 


$86,562,429 
66,392,670 
49,098,672 
98,559,190 


$310,572,556 


aD STATES DAILY: SA1 


Compensation 
War 


———— 


For 
Te 


House Committee Hears Sug- 
“gestions for° Lump Sum 
Paymient in Place’ of Cer- 
tifitates' 


Endorsement of legislation for a bond 
issue of $4,000,000,000 to make lump sum 
payments to foreign service men in 
place of the present. adjusted \compensa- 
tion certificates was advocated before the 
House Ways and Means Committee Feb. 
6 by Members of Con s and repre- 
sentatives of World War veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 


The proposed bond issue came. up for 
discussion in consideration of the Haw- 
ley bill (H. R. 9102) providing an ex- 
tension of time in which veterans may 
file claims for adjusted compensation. 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, !Tex., ranking minority member 
of the Committee and minority leader 
of the House, said he had. been informed 
by Treasury officials that it would be un- 
sound economically to float a bond issue 
at this time. 

- Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., contended that the placing 
of this sum of money in the hands of 
the veterans would stimulate business. 
He said the veterans were not seeking a 
bonus but the adjustment of compensa- 
tion provided for by existing law. 


Indefinite Time Asked 


The Hawley bill, Representative Con- 
nery declared, should be amended to pro- 
vide an indefinite time for filing claims 


Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, 
Mass., favored the Hawley bill with mod- 
ifications, and sought clarifications of ex- 
isting law. She and Representative Ran- 
kin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., declared 
the Hawley bill should bé amended to 
give- the veterans an indefinite time to 
file claims. : 


Representative Esterly (Rep.), of Sally 
Ann Furnace, Pa,, said te is possible that 
after the Government has settled the 
claims in cash the veterans will come 
back and seek pensions, 


Representatives Johnson (Dem.), of 
Corsicana, Tex.; Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Kvale (Farmer-Labor), of 
Benson, Minn.; Jeffers (Dem.), of An- 
niston, Ala.; Patman (Dem:), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., and Brunner (Dem.), of | 
Rockaway Park, N. Y., favored the Haw- 
ley bill, but amended in order to give 
the veterans an indefinite time to file 
their claims. They also favored lump- | 
sum payments to the veterans, 


Veterans Testify 

John Thomas Taylor, of the American | 
Legion, and E. S. Bettleheim; of the Vet- 
erans. of. Foreign Wars, also sponsored 





lation. 


_ The Hawley bill would extend the time 
limit for claims for’ adjusted compensa- 
tion from Jan. 2, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1931. 
Testimoney was given that the extension 
of time is not sufficient, and that some 
veterans have not heard of the Govern- 


ment’s plans to issue adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, 


The only opposition to the proposals 
came from members of the Committee 
who expressed fear that the so-called 
lump sum payment plan may prove a 
hardship on the Nation’s finances, 





Favored for Reserve Bank | 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land would be authorized to erect on a 
site it now owns in Pittsburgh, for its 
Pittsburgh branch, an $875,000 building, 
exclusive of vaults, permanent equip- 
ment, furnishings and fixtures, under 


rency Feb. 7, 
—————=_=_—_—X—X—v_* Igy 
delegate our powers to the Finance Com- 


| mittee majority? 


_ “Before we reduce a rate we must 
issue a notice and that notice must be 
served on the manufacturer. A day 
must be set and the manufacturer must 
be heard. He says to raise the tariff 
and it is raised. 

“All the evidence is on one side. 


Who’s going to look after the consumer | 
if we don’t?” 


cent or more were Egypt, Netherland 
East Indies, and British Malaya. 

The United States import trade in 
1929 showed increases with 29 principal 
countries and declines with 9 countries. 
The greatest valuation gain was recorded 
in purchases from Japan. Imports from 
that country were $47,000,000 greater 
than in 1928 and totaled $431,872;664, 
according to the analysis. 

Purchases from British Malaya 
showed a gain of nearly $35,000,000 


Imports from Germany exceeded the 





previous year by over $32,000,000, total 
perennees amounting to $254,673,542. 

rade from Chile increased nearly $27,- 
000,000 and from China more than $26,- 
000,000. 

The ‘highest percenta 
imports from Peru, which increased 45 
per cent and totaled $30,167,447. 

_The exports and imports by grand di- 
visions for the month o: 
the 12 months ended with December coms 
pared are shown in the following table: 


gain was in 


Twelve months 
1928 1929 

$2,374,914,652 - $2,340,703,591 
1,5321,364,069 1,395,232,521 
480,814,321 539,343,715 
654,516,509 643,420,787 
180,033,200 192,022,974 
116,813,683 130,538,688 


1929 


$1,248,749,363 
960,701,935 
569,408,594 
1,168,927,816 
53,450,693 
90,205,993 


$4,091,444,394 


$1,332,667,670 
982,281,246 
639,761,298 
1,280,252,261 


2,736,884 56,556,162 


7,222,711 


December and | to 


108,607,472 | 
aman ‘ort 
$4,400,126,019 Overby, 4 


hree Radio Stations in East Apply | 
For Channel Loaned to Middle West 


Veterans) Frequency Used by KYW at Chicago Is Sought; Other Rul- Unprecedented Total 
| ings Annouriced by Commission | / a}: 


Three applications of stations lecated 
in the second or east-central radio zone 
for assignment on the cleared channel 
of 1,020 kilocycles, now loaned to the 
second or middle western zone and used 
by Station KYW, at Chicago, were desig- 
nated for hearing by the Federal Radio 
Commission. on Feb. 7. .The date of the 
hearing will be set within a féw days. 

The stations applying for the frequency 
and located in the second zone are 
WCAU, Philadelphia; WWJ, Detroit, and 
WJAS. Pittsburgh. In addition: three 
other stations in the second zone have 
applied for. assignment to this frequency, 
but their cases have not yet been con- 
sidered by the Commission, it was ex- 
plained. 


At the same time the Commission an- 
nouneed decisions on a number of other 
pending cases, involying both communi- 
cations and broadcasting. It also adopted 
a provision under which vessels of, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation-Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service will be permitted 
to use, for one year, damped-wave trans- 
mitting apparatus, thus excluding them 
from the provisions of a previous order 
specifying that all vessels as soon as 
possible be equipped with “continuous” 
wave transmitters of modern design. 

“The Commission,” reads ‘the new 
provision, “recognizes the fact that the 
terms of General Order No. 82 cannot 
be applied to vessels of the Inland~- 
Waterways Corporation-Mississippi-War- 
rior Service without interference result- 
ing to the reception of other stations. 
Special authorization is therefore 
granted for the continued use of a. 
wave transmitting apparatus by those 
vessels on the frequency 274 kilocycles 


for a period of one year to date from! 


the next issuance of renewal license.” 


The decisions of the Commission an-} 


nounced Feb. 7 are as follows in full 
text: 

Applications granted: 

WMBD, Peoria Heights Radio Lab., E. M. 
Kahler, owner, Peoria Heights, II1., mogifica- 
tion of license authority to change location 
of main studio from Mayer Hotel to 115 N. 
Madison St., Peoria Heights, Ill. 

KMOX-KFQA, The Votce .of St. Louis, 
Inc., St. Lotis, Mo., modification of C. P. to 
install new equipment and extend com- 
mencement date of C. P. from Jan. 31, 1930, 
to Apr. 31, 1930. 

WGES, Oak Leaves Broadcast Station, 


| Inc., Chieago, Ill., license to cover C. P. for 


operation on 1,360 kilocycles with power of 
500 watts, with additional 500 watts ex- 
perjmental on Sundays is dividing « with 
WJKS. 

WGCM, Gr. Southern Land Ce., Mississippi 
City, Miss., license to operate on 1,210 kilo- 
cycles with 100 watts power unlimited time. 


WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Co., Elgin, IIL, | 


modification of C. P. requests extensign of 
me on C. P. from Jan. 29, 1930 to Apr. 27, 

WFDYV, Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga., modifiea- 
tion of C. P. to move studio locally in Rome, 
Ga., and change equipment. 

WSFA, Howard E. Pill & 8S, G. Persons, 
D/B ks’ Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., modification of C. P. author- 
ized to change location of studio locally’ in 
Montgomery, and extend completion date of 
€. P. to Apr. 8, 1930. ; : 

WHBU, Citizens Bank, Anderson, Ind., 
C. P? to move transmitter and atedig, locally 
in Anderson, Ind. 

WOR, L. Bamberger & Co., Kearney, N. J., 
assignment of license to Bamberger Broad- 
casting Serviee, Inc. 

Beards Temple of Music, Paragould, Ark., 
extension of completion date of C. P. for 
30 days from Feb. 3, 1930. 

KTAR, KAR Broadcasting Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., license to cover C. P. to move trans- 
mitter and increase daytime power. 

WKRC, WKRC, Inc., New York City., tele- 
ca authority to-begin operation Feb, 3, 

930. 

KGU, Marion A. Mulrony & Advertiser 
Pub. Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., license to 
cover C, P. for installation of new equip- 


President and Mr. Couzens 
Confer on Radio Personnel 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan,’ 
conferred with President Hoover Feb. 7 
regarding the make-up of the Federal 
Radio Commission, the terms of whose 
members expire Feb, 23. 


After the conference Senator Couzens 
said- he discussed what he referred to as 
the character of the personnel of the 
Commission., It was his opinion, he said, 
that the Commission should be com- 
posed of engineers as well as lawyers. 
He added that he thought there were 
too. many lawyers already in the Gov- 
ernment service. 


The Senator also said that the present 
Commission was not 100 per#ent satis- 
factory. He said he made no recommen- 
dations to the President regarding any 
one for membership on the Commission. 


Nominations of 
Postmasters 


President Hoover on Feb. 7 sent 
to the Senate for confirmation a list of 
postmaster nominations, as follows: 

Alabama.—Midway, Nannie M. King. 

Alaska.—Skagway, John J. Conway. 

Arkansas.—Dardanelle, Selma B. Harkey; 
Havana, Lola E. Oliver. 

California.—Redwood City, Carl K. Mabie; 
Selma, James J. Heckman. 

Colorado.—Rocky Ford, ry J. Anderson. 

Idaho.—Moscow, Homer E. Estes. ’ 

Illinois.—Dietrich, Henry M, Fritscher; 
Farmington, Frank S, Vandersloot; Prairie 
City, Jefferson Louk. 

Indiana.—Lexington, Charles E. Hardy; 
Nashville, Ira F. Poling. 

lewa.—Janesville, Charles H. Howe; Leon, 
Winfield Cash; Tingley, Howard W. Edwards. 

Kansas.—Olathe, Homer) M. Limbird. 

Kentucky.—Burnside, Harold M. Hard- 
wiek; Caf&pton, Taylor P. Sewell; Stearns, 
Lewis Heisler. 

Louisiana.—Cheneyville, John B. Smith. 

Maryland.—Ridgely, Alfred W. Thompson; 
Silver Spring, Paul M. Coghlan. ‘ 
Mchigan.—Northville, Thomas R. Carring- 

>. 


n. 
Mississippi.—Charleston, Frank M. O’Shea; 
Stewart, William E. Mitchell. 
Missouri.—-Clark, Edna H. Barbee; Con- 
ception Junction, Thomas F. Merrigan; Dal- 
ton, Bessie A. Grotjan; Florissant, Joseph 
J. Henke. 
Montana.—Winnett, Lars A. Kragrud. 
New York.—Albion, Chester M. Bartlett; 
Bliss, Allie M. Merville; Fair Haven, .Leslie 
J. Mendel; Far Rockaway, George F. Vree- 
land; Grand Gorge, Selleck S. Cronk; Jeffer- 
son, Eugene F. Gorse; Lancaster, Prank G. 
Heim; echanicville, Horton Davry; Penn 
Yan, John B. Cramer; Roscoe, William B. 
Voorhees; Sayville, Charles. H. Hantoon; 
| Swan\Lake, John H. Stoddard: Washington- 
ville, Alexander H. Courter; Woodridge, Au- 
sus Abt. 
orth 
strong; 


arolina.—Belmont, Justus E. Arm- 
liamston, Jesse T. Pri 


. Price. 
Dakota.— Finley, Theodore 5. 


ae 
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Electrical Equipment 


a and increase power from 500 w. to 
Ww. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Seven 
Hills, Ohio, license to operate new trans- 
mitter in accordance with C. P. to operate 
old apparatus for auxiliary purposes. 


KUT, Rice Hotel, Austin, Tex., license to 
cover C. P. for move of station. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wis., modification of license, 100 
watts, full time, 1,200' kc. night time on ex- 
perimental basis. If interference results, 
Commission will withdraw authority for 
night operation without further hearing. 

KFFU, Alaska Elec. Light & Power Co., 
Juneau, Alaska, renewal of license. 

KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Anchorage, 
Alaska, renewal of license. 

KECA, Pacific Radio Development Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., renewal of license. 

N. Y. Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Inc., 
San Juan, P. R., C. P. granted on 3,070, 
5,690, 12,210 ke., day only, 200 w. power. 

N. Y. Rio & Buenos Aires Lines Co., near 
New York City; N. Y. Rio & Buenos Aires 
Lines, Inc., Dinner Key, Miami, Fla., C. P. 
granted on 3,070, 5,690, 12,210 ke, day only, 
1: kw. power. 

W9XAW, Mich. College of Mining & 
Tech., Houghton, Mich., license to cover C. 
P., 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300 ke., 250 w. 

Upon motion duly made and carried the 
Commission, in order to bring Gen. Ord. 74 
into conformity with the North American 
agreement, amended’ said order as follows: 

1. By changing the frequencies 3,136 kc., 
3,142 and 3,148 ke., designated in said Gen. 
Order, for aircraft and aeronautical sta- 
tions to 3,160 ke., 3,166-ke. and 3,172 ke. 

2. By adding to and including in the list 
of frequencies designated in said Gen. Ord. 
for the use of “ship stations and/or coastal 
stations” the frequencies 3,136, 3,142 ke. 
and 3,148 ke. 

Set for hearing: 


KLRA, Arkansas Brdestg. Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., modification of license request- 
‘ing unlimited time (new divides with 
KUOA). : 
| KGHI, Berean Bible Class, First Baptist 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., C. P. to change 
equipment and frequency from 1,200 to 890 
and power from 100 watts to 500 watts. 

WGST, Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, 
Ga., C. P. to move studio locally in Atlanta, 
and increase power from 250 w. to 1 kw. ~ 

WCAU, Universal Brdéstg. Cg., Byberry, 
Pa., modification of license to anne fre- 
quency from 1,170 to 1,020 ke. 

WWJ, The Evenine News Assn., Detroit, 
Mich., C. P. to move transmitter and install 
new equipment, change frequency from 920 
to 1,020 ke., and inerease power from 1 
kw. to 50 kw. 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., C. P. to install new appa- 
ratus and change frequency from 1,290 to 
1,020 and increase power from 1 kw. to 5 kw, 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Ettrick, 
Va., modification of licensé, change fre- 
quency from 1,200 ke. to 780 ke., increase 
power from 100 w. night and 250 w. L. &,, | 
to 500 w., and from unlimited to Keif-time. 

Applications denied: 

The following cases ‘set ‘for hearing 
Feb. 4 were denied as applicants failed | 
to respond: . 

Louisville Taxicab & Transfer Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., C. P., 1,010 or 610 ke., 500 w., 
unlimited. 

The Fireproof Storage Co., Louisville, 


| quantities. 


Export of Electricat f 
Equipment Reaches... 


oe 


|Record of $149,601,854 fs 


Set, Due Mostly to Great 
Demand for American 
Radio Apparatus 


By Marshall. T. Jone 


Chief, Electrical Equipment Division, 
Department of Commerce } 


With exports: of radio apparatus 
amounting to $23,122,141, a gain of 
$11,060,662 over the previous year, the 
United States foreign trade in electrical 
equipment of all kinds during, 1929 
reached the highest level in history with 
a total value of $149,601,854, or $38,- 
830,354 in excess of 1928. This: tQgal 
is approximately $36,000,000 greater 
than the value of exports for any pre- 
vious year. ‘ 

Electrical refrigerators also found an 
expanding ‘foreign market and showed 
large and consistent increases through- 
out the year, total exports amounting to 
$11,761,966, an increase of $5,292,787 
over 1928, ’ 

Exports of batteries.during 1929 reg- 
istered over a $3,000,000 gain and sta- 
tionary ‘motors from 1 to 200 horse 
power as well as insulated copper wih 
and cable each showed an increase 0 
over $1,000,@00 each. 

Canada was the most important mar- 
ket for radio apparatus although some 
of the South American countries, Argen- 
tina in particular, purchased considerable 
Australia and New Zealand 
also were fairly good markets, 


Italy Large Purchaser 


During 1929 Italy purchased an in- 
creasingly greater amount of radio ap- 
paratus from the United States, such 
purchases consisting mainly of receiving 
sets, tubes and loud speakers. Othg* 
European countries are relatively uni 
portant as markets for American radio 
apparatus. 


The markets for electric refrigeration 
were fairly well scattered in all parts of 
the world, some of the more important 
markets being Australia, Union of South 
Africa, Cuba, Canada, Belgium, Brazil, 
British India and the United Kingdom, 
Argentina and Germany also purchased 
a sizeable amount. 


Foreign shipments of batteries were 
valued at $9,684,313, a gain of over 
$3,342,277 over 1928. These markets are 
fairly well distributed and British iia 
in particular offered a good mar for 
flashlight batteries...This is,due in. part 
to the fact that American manufacturers 
are now producing batteries suitable for 
use in tropical countries. 

Exports of electric exercising machines 
have been increasing, and many, foreign 
markets were developed during 1929. 

Exports of self-contained lighting out- 





Ky., C, P., 1,010 or 610 ke., 500 w., unbimited. 
Franklin Title & Trust Co., and Franklin 
Bond & Mortgage Co., Louisville, Ky., C. P., 
1010 or 610 ke., 500 w., ‘full tinie. ore 
Liberty Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Ky., 
C. P. 610 or 1,010 kilocycles, 500 watts full 
time. ' 

Claude M. Gray, Atlanta, Ga., C.. P. 8 
kilocleyycles, 250 watts unlimited. 

KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spokane, Wash., 
modification license 920 kilocycles provided 
this is vacated by KOMO, 1 kilowatt, un- 
limited. ‘ 

KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., modification license 1,290 kilo- 
cycles, 1 kilowatt night, 2 kilowatts day, un- 
limted. > 

WCFL, Chicago Fed. of Labor., Chicago, 
Ill., modification license970 kilocycles, 1% 
kilowatts daytime. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., Modifica- 
tion license 760 kilocycles, 500 watts part 
time. 

In each of the following cases heretofore 
heard by the Commission and taken under 
advisement, it was found that public interest, 
convenience or neéessity would not be served 
by the granting of said applications. The 
Commission therefore directed that orders be 





fits showed a gain of only $73,450 for 
the year 1929. This is explained in’part 
by the:fact that many foreign: countries*:' 
are extending their’ high transmission 
lines in rural areas, especially in’ Eurag 
pean countries. This is particularly tr 

in the case of England, ‘this country hav- 
ing formerly been a large purchaser. of 
such sets. 


Canada Important Market 

The foreign markets for portable’ elec- 
tric tools likewise have not expanded ; 
any extent, the increase for 1929.amoun' 
ing to only $62;232,. The main sourte 
of competition-in this.line is from Ger- 
man and British manufacturers, who are 
advertising their product .mere and thus 
cutting into the American foreign mar- 
kets. Most of'the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere; offer. good outlets for 
these motors, especially Canada, Mexico, 
and Argentina. Russia and Australia 
vee also fairly good markets during the 
past year. 





entered reciting said findings and denying 

said applications: 
Wm. C. Ansley 

550 ke., 1 kw. 
WNBR, John Ulrich, Memphis, 


Jr.) Abilene, Tex., C. P., 
Tenn., 


time in its division with WGBC. . 

Property Holders’ Protective Assn, De- 
troit, Mich., C. P., 1,500 ke., 100 watts, un- 
limited time. 

Chas. F. Gardner, Chariton, Iowa, request 
to construct 100-watt station on 1,210 ke. 

In.the following cases the Commission 
dismissed the applications at the. request 
of applicant? 

Geo. D. Snell, Grand Junction, Colo.; C. 
P., 1,010 ke., unlimited time, 250 watts 
night, 500 watts day. 

O. P. Soule, Casper, Wyo., C. P., 600 ke., 
500 watts, unlimited time. 

Stanley M. Soule, Belleville, Kans., C. P., 
1,200 ke., 200 w. daytime, 100 watts night, 
unlimited time. 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, P.’ 
B., 950 ke.,; 500 w., remval of transmitter. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 7.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuancé of the provisions of. section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duttes upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we Wave ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the btying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 


14.0594 


_ Exports of electrical equipment ‘des- 
tined for countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the year 1929 amounted 
to $87,899,627 showing a gain of* $23,- 


modification of license to use sixtseventh Foard compared with the previous year. 


Canada was our most important market 
and shipments to that country increased 
$14,058,024. This market imports almost 
all. classes of electrical equipment tee 
some of the outstanding items inclu 
domestic electric washing machin. 
radio apparatus and electric refrigera- 
tors. Argentina was the next largest 
market and exports to that country 
gained $1,520,402, The principal’ pur- 
chases were for radio apparatus, copper 
wire, batteries, metal conduit outlets and 
switch boxes and electrical refrigerators. 
Brazilian imports of electrical equip- 
ment during 1929 increased $1,959,383 
and some of the largest purchases. were 


| motors, radio equipment, electric refrig- 


erators, circuit breakers and ‘telephone 
equipment. Exports to Mexico amounted 
to $7,006,532, a gain of $1,938,475:com- 
pared with 1928. This country was a 
good market for batteries, motors, radio 
apparatus, imsulated and bare copper 
wire and cable and some of the equip- 
ment in the heavy classes. Foreign trade 
with other countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere did not change materially. 


Chinese Demand Grows 

Shipments of American electrical 
equipment to European countries for the 
year 1929 amounted to $29,695,296, which 
is an increase of $8,879,364, . The United 
Kingdom is our most-important market 
in, this part of the world and exports 
gained $2,776,422 and fractional hompe- 
power motors, accessories and parts ‘Tor 
motors, vacuum cleaning, insulating. ma- 





Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ..... Ppren 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) .........+..6+0% 5 wth 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Seeepore (dollar) . 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .... 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Vengear (PERO). cies edesasensce eae 
Colombia (pesO) ..siisereeceneees 
| Bar OUVOR. +5. Siantes bodes obs eaee 43.5000 





terial, insulated copper wire and. cable 
and electric refrigerators were the prin. 
cipal items of export. 

An increase of $1,108,608 was shown in 

French purchases of American electrical 
equipment, this country offering a fairly \ 
good market for spark plugs, electrodes 
or electric furnaces, fractional. horse- 
power. motors, electric refrigerators and 
receiving set components, Exports .to 
Italy registered a gain of $1,181,274. 

United States trade with Asia, Africa 
and Oceania for the year 1929 increased 
$6,214,032, exports to China showing the 
largest individual gain amounting to $1,- 
108,608. This country offers a good: mars 
ket for flashlights and flashlight~ bat. 
teries. Shipments to Japan decreased 
somewhat and those going to New Zea- 
land showed a gain of. $946,863... New 
Zealand purchases were fairly well 
tered throughout all classes of 
ment but the outstanding one w 
radio apparatus, batteries and. wa: 
machines. A good market for electric 
frigerators was developed in the Union 
of South Africa, 
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State Finance 
Branch-bank System Collection of Tax on Shares of Stock 


Declared to Solve No 
Kinancial- Problems 


Sound Management, Not 
Size of Institution, Gives 
Safety, Says Oklahoma 
Commissioner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


i rather large to be" profitable. At guch 
points where there is some trust business, 
still not enough to support a depart- 


ment, I would suggest an affiliation with 


Of National Bank Enjoined in New,York - Show Increase in 
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Branch Banking 


Levy in 1926 Held to Be Heavier Than Was Imposed on 
Competitive Moneyed Capital in Hands of Individuals 


The collection of taxes upon the shares | main business which was not a com- 
of stock of a New York national bank | petitive one and, therefore, the moneyed 


for the year 1926 has been enjoined 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York on the ground that 
such shares were made to sustain a far 
heavier tax burden than a substantial 
amount of competitive moneyed capital in 
,the hands of individual citizens of the 
State. 

The evidence was vefy general in its 
character and not as specific as might be 


i 


{ 


by capital employed under such circum- 


stances did not come within the mean- 
ing of the statute.” 

The 1926 moneyed capital assessment 
rolls disclose that the stockholders of 
national banks in by City of New York 
were assessed $570,030,574 and national 
banks situated elsewhere in the State 
$133,052,330.71, or $703,082,904.71 in the 


Banks in Wisconsin 


Capital Investment 


Basic Conditions. Are Said to 
Be Sound and Alarm Over | 
Decline in Deposits Is 
Discounted 





By C, F. Schwenker 
Commissione: of Banking, 
State of Wisconsin 
The abstract of conditién of all State 


|aggregate, but that only 150 ifidividuals | banks, as at the close of Dec. 31, 1929, 


some well-owned and _ well-organized | desired, the court said, but was sufficient | 


trust company on the basis of sharing 


in the profits,” 


An authorized summary of his ad-| 


 dréss on branch, group, and chain bank- 
* ing @ilows in full text: 

In all the defénse of branch or group 
banking the idea predominates that bet- 
ter trained and more capable manage- 
ment can be secured in the operation of 
large branches. That, to my mind, is 
the real meat in the coconut. After all, 
it is a question of management. The big- 
ness of a bank is not necessary for safety 
or profit. ‘ 

e have small country. banks in this 
country and in Oklahoma that are just as 
safé and just as profitable as the larger 
ingtitutions. This proves one thing, and 
thi is that management is what is nec- 
essary to make the unit bank profitable 
and safe, 

I will say to the individual banker 
there is no need to worry over group or 
branch bank competition, but go home 
with your mind made up that you will 

roperly équip yourself with banking 
fnowledge to enable you to formulate and 
follow successful banking policies in the 
operation of yous.institution. 

Branch or group _banking affords no 
specific cure for banking ills. The Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Atlanta closed its 
\doors, and 83 banks of that chain in 
Gegrgia and Florida went down with the 
paifent bank. Overexpansion and frozen 
credit ean occur under one system as well 
as another. P 

Sound Policies Required | 

The Home Bank of Canada, with 78 
branches, failed and the Merchants Bank 
of Canada, with 400 branches, peectically 
failed and had to be absorbed by another 
large’ bank, assisted by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. It is not a question of system, 
but a question of management that safe- 
guards the banking business. System 
and size cannot be substituted for sound 
policy and capable administration. 


tal cianges in our banking systems, and 
it is/Mot necessary for the unit banker 
to give up his independence, but it is nec- 


éssary for him to properly equip himself | 


with knowledge of sound operation meth- 
ods and with modern credit machinery 
and modern securities information. He 


must. be prepared to furnish complete | 


and satisfactory banking service in keep- 
ing with sound banking principles and 
wise banking policies. 

I. want to say in answer to those who 
belong. .to, the, McFadden school. of .bank- 
ing, who favor one banking system for 
the country, namely, the national system, 
th&t in my opinion it does not coincide 
with our principles of government, nor 
is it for the best interests of the people 
of this country. 

Both Systems Needed 
Our Government is founded on the 
rinciple that one department of state 
a check on the other. The welfare of 
; th@ average citizen demands two systems 
of banks—national and State. The na- 
tional’ system, especially since the or- 


pemicites of the Federal reserve banks, | 


as materially raiséd the standard of 
banking practices in this country. The 
State systems have been benefited as 
much as the national. 

If we had only State banks I am 
firmly ‘convinced we would have more 
slipshod and careless banking in the land 

ay. On the other hand, if the State 
banking systems were wiped out of ex- 
istence and the entire resources of the 
country weré under the supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal reserve banks, we would have 
the most autocratic money power this 

; world has ever witnessed. 

We do not need revolutionary changes 

Fin q@pr..banking system. Unit banking 
has ‘been one of the main causes and the 
souice of the ingpiration and progress 
of Tne United States of America. 

e individual bankers can solve this 
uestion themselves. They must bring 
themselves to a realization that there are 
banking practices, that there is banking 
teehnique, by which they must abide and 
about which- they must inform them- 
selves, which will convert ‘their institu- 

tions inta permanent and profitable in- 
stitutions. The remedy is not branch or 


group banking, but bétter banking. 
Grease Pressure Gun 
Held to Show Invention 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
in claim 2 of the Nelson patent. That 
claim begins its enumerations of the ele- 
ments which make up the combination as 
tollows: 
1. A cylinder having a bore and out- 
let port and, a discharge passage. 
ant A plunger reciprocating within said 
re. 
8. A lubricant receptacle attached to 
and depending from said cylinder, etc., 
the word “depending” here meaning sus- 
pended or hanging. It is, therefore, 
claipéd that in the Nelson patent, the 
recéptacle hangs from the plunger cylin- 
der, while in defendant’s invention, the 
receptacle doés not hang from the plun- 
ger cylinder. The use of the word “de- 
-péending” was an apt way of saying that 
thé receptacle is attached to the <allnter, 
in such a way that the two have a right 
angle. relationship to each other. 

t would be futile to give to the word 
“depending” the meaning of gravitational 
hanging. This Becomes apparent when 
it is observed that although the Nelson 
receptacle hangs from the Nelson cylin- 
der when the gun is held in one posi- 
tion, it does not hang from the cylinder 
when turned on to its side. The same 
is true of the defendant’s gun. The re- 
peshonie there does not hang from the 
cylinder in one position whereas it does 
in another. ~ 

We have no difficulty in concluding that 

defendant’s device infringes on the de- 

of the plaintiff. 

conclusion, therefore, is that claim 

the Nélson patent is valid and in- 

} and that the decree of the dis- 

tritt. court, dismissing the plaintiff's bill, 

Bhould be revérsed and the bill reinstated, 
And it is accordingly so ordered. 


4’ 
Pee : 


ee - 


It ipeiee necessary to make fundamen- | 


,to prove that national bank shares were 
| being discriminated against. 


The testimony of experts in finance, | 


| well qualified to express opinions, shows | 


that in 1926 billions of dollars were em- 
loyed by thousands of brokers, private 
Ranktes; bond dealers, individual in- 
vestors of surplus funds, firms and cor- 
porations in the City of New York and 
elsewhere in the State in such & manner 
as to be in compétition with national 
banks, and that a very large proportion 
of this competitive capital was exempted 
from the 1 per cent ad valorem tax im- 
poséd on national bank shares, the opin- 
ion held. 


Pustic NATIONAL BANK OF New York 
ve 
ANbDREW W. KEATING ET AL. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
No. E 39-380. 

| Moses & SINGER (MarTIN SAXE, HENRY 
L. Moore, Rosert C. Beatry and HEr- 
MAN G. KEPALD of counsel), for plain- 
tiff; Georce P. NICHOLSON (WILLIAM 





H. KinG and EUGENE Fay of counsel), ! 


for defendants. , : 
* Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 22, 1930° 


Bonpy, District Judge.—This suit was 
brought to enjoin the collection of the 
taxes for 1926 upon shareholders of the 
plaintiff under the tax law of the State 
of New York on the ground that they 
were levied in violation of section 5219 
of the United States Revised Statutes 
which authorizes the taxation of shares 
of national bank associations by the 


individual citizens of the State, com- 
ing into competition with the business of 
national banks. 


| Provisions of State 
Tax Law Are Set Forth 


The New York State tax law, as 
amended “by chapter 897, Laws of 1923, 
in force in 1926, exempted from taxation 
j all. intangible personal properiy except 
shares of stock of banking associations 
and other moneyed capital coming into 
| competition with the business of national 
banks. It provided that the stockholders 
of every State or national bank should 
be taxed at the rate of 1 per cent upon 
the. value of their shares of stock, the 
value of each share to be-ascertained by 
adding together the amount of the capi- 





|of such bank, and dividing the result by 
|the numbér of outstanding shares with- 
}out. any deduction for the personal in- 
| debtedness of the owners, ' 


banker and investor and every person, 
association or corporation, other than 
banks or trust companies, owning 


with the business of national banks 
| should furnish, on or before the first day 
of June of each year, to the assessors in 
the tax district where such owner resides, 
or if such owner is engaged in the busi- 
ness of banking or investment, then in 
the tax district where the place of such 
business is located, a statement of the 
value of such moneyed capital, and that 
the same should be taxed at the rate of 
1 per centum upon the value thereof 
without any deduction for the personal 
indebtedness of such owners or holders. 

In Peo ex rel. Pratt v. Goldfogle, 


Mar. 30, 1926, held that money used by 
a firm engaged in a general banking and 
investment business was moneyed capi- 
tal used in competition with national 
banks. In appeals decided at the same 
time it héld that moneyed capital was 
not used in competition with national 
banks when it was employed‘in a general 
stock brokerage business (People ex rel. 
Broderick v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 540; 
People ex rel. Bonner v. Goldfogle, 242 
N* Y. 541; People ex rel. Berdan v. Gold- 
fogle, 242 N. Y. 542); in the business 
of purchasing eonpigate bonds secured by 
mortgages on real estate and selling such 
bonds at a profit to its customers for 
cash (People ex rel. Peabody, Houghel- 
ing & Co. v. Goldfogle. 242 N.*Y. 543); 
in the business of a factor and commis- 
sion merchant selling for and financing 
textile mills) (People ex rel. Talcott v. 
Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 544); in the busi- 
ness of dealing -in instalment. paper 
which comprised contracts of conditional 
sales, leases, mortgages or notes, all evi- 
dencing the sale of merchandise on the 
instalment or deferred payment plan 
(People ex rel, Bankers Commercial Sec. 
Co., Inc., v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 545); 
or in a stock brokerage business cngaged 
in buying and selling stocks, bonds, and 
commodities for its customers (People 
cr ‘Benkard v. Goldfogle, 242 N. Y. 


Competition Is Given 
Interpretation by Court 


Referring to these appeals the court 
said in the Pratt case (supra) p. 803: 
“Our interpretation of competition as 
meaning an employment of Moneyed 
capital whose characteristic and prin- 
cipal purpose brings it into rivalry with 
the business of banks is illustrated: by 
companion appeals now before us in 
cases where assessments of moneyed 
capital have been set aside as unauthor- 
ized by the statute. hese are cases 
where assessments were made of capital 
employed by individuals in the business 
of stock brokers and at times in cagry- 
ing stocks for customers on a margin; 
in dealing in corporate bonds; in the 
factorage business wherein moneys are 
advanced to manufacuturers; in the busi- 
ness of purchasing conditional sales con- 
tracts, etc., calling for payments of in- 
stallments. 

“In none of these husinesses was the 
primary and characteristic purpose for 
which the moneyed capital was employed 
one which was in competition with any 
branch of business which national banks 
are authorized to conduct, but whatever 
supposed competition there was in the 
way of loaning money was indirect and 
remote and was simply incidental to the 





moneyed capital coming into competition | 


242 N. Y. 277, the court of appeals on, 


tal ‘stock, surplus and undivided profits | 





were assessed for monéyed capital in the 


having been made public, some general 


City of New York and only 60 elsewhere | comment has been made upon the con- 
in the State, and that the 150 individuals ' dition of banking disclosed thereby. 


were assessed $50,320,100, and the: 60 | 
| cline in gross resourees ‘during the year 


$749,502.18, or $51,069,602.18 in the ag- 
gregate, on which the tax of 1 per cent 
amounted to $510,696.02; that only 100 
corporations were assessed for moneyed 
capital in New York City and 17 else- 
where in the State, and that the assess: 
ment against the 100 corporations was 
only $650,239,300,. and. against the 
17 remaining corporations $1,004,177.52, 
amounting in the aggregate to $51,243,- 
477.52. 

Of the 150 individual assessments on 
the 1926 assessment rolls in New York 
City 40 were against statutory bankers 
and 95 against members of firms en- 
gaged in the banking business, all 
assessed at their business addresses. 


Most of Assessment 
Against Private Bankers 


Fifty-two of the 60 individuals assessed 
elsewhere in the State were private 
bankers, 


It also appears that the assessments for 
competitive money capital in New. York 
City alone shrank from $522,401;768 in 
1923, $464,817,731 in 1924 and $503,269,- 
850 in 1925 to $100,559,400 in 1926, when 
the Pratt case was decided, 

After the 1926 assessments were made 


the United States Supreme Court ren- 
cered 
Bank v, Hartford, 273 U. S. 548; Minne- 
sota v. First National Bank, 273 U. 8. 
561; Georgetown National Bank v. Mc- 


| Farland, 273 U. S. 568; and Commercial 
States, provided that the tax imposed is | 
not at a greater rate than is assessed | 
ps ge othér moneyed capital in the hands | 
0 


National Bank of Miles City v. Custer 


the plaintiff. 


Thesé cases, unlike the Pratt case, in- 
volved statutes Which discriminated 


| against national banks by imposing an 


ad valorem tax on the banks and exempt- 


ing other moneyed eapital from taxation dition oft land values, has been steadily | 
S taste increasing, but, at the close of 1929, the 


(First National Bank v. Hartford, 
supra), or by imposing a tax on bank 
shares at a greater rate than was im- 
posed on competing credits in the hands 
of individuals (Minnesota .v. First 
National Bank). In none of these cases 


did the court consider a statute which, | 


like the one under consideration, imposed 
the same tax on banks and on moneyed 
capital coming into competition with the 
business of national banks. 

These cases assert that the require- 
ment of approximate equality in taxa- 
tion is not limited to investment of 
moneyed capital in shares of State banks 
or to competing capital employed in; pri- 
vate banking, but that it applies as well 
to moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividuals which is employed in making 


, ; ‘ investments. by way of loan, di 
Se de: GeCHINE: tint avery sachets vy y of loan, discount or 


otherwise, in notes, bonds, real estate 
mortgages or other securities or evi- 
dences of debt with a view to sale or re- 
payment and reinvestment,.and that, as 
section 5219 expressly provides, only 
those personal investments which are 
not made in competition with the busi- 


ness of national banks are excluded | 


from moneyed capital within the mean- 
ing of this se¢tion. 

These cases assert that competition 
may exist: between other moneyed.capital 
and capital invested in national banks, 
even though competition be with some 
and not all phases of the business of 
national banks; that it may arise from 
the employment of capital invested by 
institutions or individuals in particular 
operations or investments like those of 
national banks; and that it arises not 
by reason of the character of the busi- 
ness of those who compete but from the 
manner of employment of the capital 
at their command. 


Two Views Presented 
On Opinion of Court 


The plaintiff contends that the court 
of appeals in the Pratt case construed 


the State statute in such a way as to ex-| 


clude from its operation all moneyed 
capital of brokers, dealers in bonds, fac- 
tors and commission merchants however 
employed,’ and all moneyed capital other 
than such as was employed in a bank- 
ing business, or a business akin thereto, 
and that the 1926 assessments of com- 
petitive moneyed capital accordingly 
were made only against such individuals 
as were engaged in the business of bank- 
ing, or a_ business akin thereto, or in 
financial operations deemed to amount to 
a business in competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks. 

The defendant, on the contrary, con- 
tends that the opinion in the Pratt case 
does not conflict with the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and that 
the court of appeals did not lay down 
a rule which prevented the assessment 
of any competing moneyed capital and 
that there was not any intentional or 
systematic failure to assess all such 
capital. 

ection 5219 makes the validity of the 
tax on shares of. national banks by the 
States depend upon whether or not the 
tax imposed is at a greater rate than 
is actually assessed on other-competing 
moneyed capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens of the te and not, merely 
upon whether the wording ofthe State 
legislation complies with the Section, or 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues an 


Onegier Westtagten R. R. & Navigation Co. 


Freight revenue .......++++ 1,779,426 
Passenger r-venue .. 248,137 
Total oper. rev. .. 2,290,611 
Maintenance of wa 275,033 
Maintenazce of equipment . 316,206 
Transportation expemseus .. 840,492 
Total expenses incl. other . 1,675,574 
Net from railroad .,,..... | 615,037 
Taxes wedicte 126,627 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 118 
Net after tav~s. ete. ..,.... 488,292 
Net after rents ......ee.0. 363,375 
Aver. miles operated ..... 2,864.95 
Opekating ratio ....seeees . 73,1 


| from the normal rate of earnings, if at 
Co., 275 U. S. 502, mainly relied on by | 


| than they did a year ago. 


It is first noted, that there was a de- 


of 1929. At the close of 1928, the ag- 


| gregate resources of 810 State banks 


and after the decision in the Pratt case,| sin banks. 


i es Su 1 _ren-/ general, and is found in rural communi- 
its decision ‘in First National| ties as well as in cities. 


was $611,097,5938, and at the close of 
Dec. 31, 1929, the resourtes of 803 State 
banks amounted to $591,200,800, a de- 
cline of $19,896,793. It is only fair to 
state that, of the amount of this decline, 
$3,440,331 is attributable: to the merging 
of State banks with national banks, un- 
der national charters, and another $3,- 
361,976 is represented in deposits im- 
pounded in suspended banks, leaving the 
net shrinkage at $13,094,486. 

Aécounts Are Stable 


It is noteworthy thatthe largest de- 
clirie took place in deposits due on de- 
mand, being $17,672,817, as contrasted 
with a decline of $8,762,361 in time cer- 
tificates of deposits and savings accounts. 
This ratio is significant, because it. indi- 
cates that the savings and time accounts 
in this State are stable, and that they 
have held up very well in the face of 
declining deposits everywhere. 

The reason for the decline has been 
variously attributed, and particularly to 
the recent stock market operations, but 
there seems to be no indications that the 
break in the stock market had any ap- 
preciable effect upon deposits in Wiscon- 
The decline in deposits is 


Proof of this 
statement is indicated by the fact that, 
in spite of high call money rates, for a 
number of months, the net earnings of 
the banks reflect a deviation downward 


all. 

Another significant aspect of business 
conditions is indicated in the other real 
estate account. For the past three years, | 
the repossession of farms and real estate 
properties, owing to the depressed con- | 


net repossessions stand at a lower figure 


Added Protection 

Depositors will be interested to note 
itHat, in spite of the. decline, .invested | 
| capital has increased $1,546,680, there} 
has been added. to surplus $1,467,433, 
and undivided profits have been swelled) 
by. $1,734,175, all of which means added | 
protection. | 

During the course of the year, there 
were 11 suspensions, in three of which 
‘cases there has been reorganization, and 
the banks reopened.. In several others, 
reorganizations are in progress. 

When a bank suspends, many people 
jump at the conclusion that their moneys 
have all been lost. As a matter of fact, 
the records disclose that substantial re- 
payments are made to the claimants, 
and the net loss to the citizens of the 
et, when compared.with the gross 

sources of all banks, and to the wealth 
of the State which has been accumulated 
largely through the instrumentality of 
banks, is found to be of exceedingly 
small per cent. . 

There is no occasion for alarm in the 
decline of resources. It is general 
throughout the United States, and. the 
basic conditions in Wisconsin are sound, 
and it is believed that the present con- 
dition is of temporary nature. 


Vy 


whether the State courts correctly in- 
| terpret the decisions of the Supreme! 
Court. ' 

There is not any reason for limiting 
the application of section 5219 to State 
statutes which are discriminatory, on 
their face and not extending it to sub- 
stantial discrimination which arises 
through misconstruction or misapplica- 
tion of statutes by the taxing officers. 
The discrimination’ operates with the 
same force and effect in both cases to! 
| the prejudice of national banks, 

The important question therefore is 
whether or not the evidence is sufficient 
| to establish substantial discrimination. 

Section 5219 is violated wherever 
capital substantial in amount, when 
compared with the capitalization of na- 
tional banks, employed either in a busi- 
ness or by private investors in the same 
sort of transactions as those in which 
national banks engage and in the same 
locality in which they do business, 
escapes taxation or is taxed at a rate 
less than\is assessed upon shares of na- 
tional banks. (First National Bank v. 
Hartford, supra, p. 558.) 

There is evidence that directories, 
financial reports, newspapers, stock ex- 
change lists, and qtestionnaires were 
used in making up the 1926 assessment 
rolls and that some members of stock 
exchange houses, some brokers carrying 
stock for customers on margin, some 
dealers in commercial paper and accept- 
ances, some bond dealers and some per- 
sons lending money on call were included 
in the fital assessment roll. It is also 
a fact that. all owners of competitive 





| 


| is no evidence in the record as to what 


denied to the parties to the contract 


|was any fraud or circumvention in con-| 





moneyed capital were required by stat- 
ute to file annual report. 


The record, however, discloses testi- 
mony of experts in finance, well quali- 
fied to express opinions, that in 1926 
billions of dollars were employed by 
thousands of brokers, private bankers, 
bond dealers, individual.investors of sur- 
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extent, was subject to be varied by >| 
press agreement, and that such agree- 
ment existed was plead on the part of 
the plaintiff in its petition and admitted | 
on the part of the defendants in their 
answer. - The defendants’ defense to re- 
covery. is based upon the rule of damages 
which existed prior to the adoption of 
our sales act, but to sustain this 
contention is to, by construction, in- 
validate the express terms of the stat- 
ute which provided that the ques- 
tion of measure of damages was a 
matter of contract between the parties. 
The validity of the contract it will be 
noted is unchallenged by the pleadings 
cr otherwise, save and except the asser- 
tion of an existing rule of damages which 
is contrary to the provisions agreed upon 
by the parties. Indeed the pleadings in 
themselves do not advise us whether it 
is claimed that the provisions of the’ 
contract quoted involved a recovety of 
more or less than would arise in a case 
where the rule of law coritended for by 
the defendants was applied. In fact the 
conclusions of the district court are ex- 
pressly based on its finding that there 


the damages computed under*the rule 
contended for by the defendants would 
amount to. This by fair implication 


where any right, duty or. liability. arose 
thereunder to negative or vary such 
liability by express agreement. 


Ohio Decision on 
Question Is Quoted 


On this subject the Ohio court in 1917, 
having then under consideration a con- 
tract containing provisions similar to the | 
one here presented under the terms of | 
its sales act, employed the following 
language: 

It must be noted that this contract was not 
silent on the subject. It contained an “ex- 
préss agreement” touching the “liability.” ‘It 
provides that the basis of settlement shall be 
“the actual difference between thé highest 
closing price of No. 1 Northern wheat in 
Minneapolis on the date of sale and date of 
cancellation as shown by the ‘Minneapolis 
Market Record,’ figuring 4% bushels of wheat 





| for every barrel of flour, the buyer to reim- 


burse the séller for carrying the wheat at 
the rate of 1 cent per bushel per month from 
date of sale to date of cancellation, plus 
2 cents per bushel for buying and reselling 
the wheat, and 2 cents per bushel to cover 
loss of profit, if any, and inconvenience to 
séller resulting from failure of buyer to take 
out flour as per contract.” 

It is apparent from this language that the 
parties themselves contemplated that the 

laintiff should not be required to specu- 
ate upon the price of wheat, whose fluctuat- 
ing character must have been well known to 
both, but that the transaction should pro- 
ceed on the idea that the plaintiff should pur- | 
chase a sufficient quantity of wheat on the | 
day of sale. Not only this, but it is apparent 
from the contract that the parties them- 
selves contemplated that this wheat should 
not be at once manufactured into flour, but 
should be held or “carried” until near the 
time when.the plaintiff would be required to- 
manufacture. the flour from it. Otherwise 
the provision as to the highest closing price 
of No. 1 Northern wheat on the date of sale, 
and the provision to reimburse the seller for 
carrying the wheat at 1 cent per bushel per 
month and 2 cents for buying and reselling 
the wheat, would be wholly unnecessary and 
meaningless. Under the clause, “and 2 cents 
per bushel to cover loss of profit, if any,” the 
plaintiff waived any claim. 

We think that a consideration of the whole 
instrument forces the conclusion that the 
contract did not provide for, and the parties 
did not contemplate, a direct sale of the flour 
as an erdinary commodity, as it might have 
done if the parties had so desired; but it! 
provided for, and they contemplated, the pur- | 
chase of the wheat at once and the future 
manufacture anl delivery by the plaintiff of 
the amount of flour within the period covered 
by the terms of the contract. With these | 
steps in contemplation the parties contracted | 
that defendant should reimburse relat for | 
any loss on account of the purchase of the 
wheat in case defendant refused to take the | 
flour, or “fails to furnish directions for ship- | 
ment.” The parties in this case were fully 
competent to contract. Each was fully | 
able to consider and provide for his 
own interest. It is not claimed that there | 





nection with the negotiation, and we can | 
conceive of no injustice, or inequity, in the | 
enforcement of the terms of a contract thus 
made, which contemplated the purchase by 
the seller of suffictens wheat to supply the 


plus funds, firms and corporations in the 
City of New York and elsewhere in the | 
State of New York in investing and re- 
investing, dealing in bonds, notes, com- 
mercial paper, acceptances, rea! estate | 
mortgages and other securities and evi- | 
dences of debt, lending money on call or | 
on time, with or without security, cis- 
counting commercial paper, and making | 
loans or advances to customers upon col- 
lateral security, and that*they did so in 
substantially the same manner as did 
national banks in the City of New York 
and elsewhere in the State, and that in 
doing so they competed with the business 
of national banks. : 
All this large amount of competitive | 
moneyed capital, excepting $51,069,602 | 
in the hands of 210 individual citizens | 
and $51,248,477 employed in competing 
businesses by 117 corporations, was ex- 
empted from the 1 per cent ad valorem 
tax imposed on national bank shares | 
without being subjected directly or in- | 
directly to any taxation whatsoever un- | 
less'income was earned thereon. 
Though the evidence is very general | 
in its character and not as specific as | 
might be desired, I believe it to be suffi- | 
cient to prove that national bank shares | 
were made to sustain a far heavier bur- | 
den of taxation than was imposed on a | 
substantial amount of competitive mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the State (see Minnesota v. 





| 


First National Bank, supra, pp. 566, | 
567), and that accordingly the relief | Chicago. 
| Whiteside County State Bank, Fulton. 


prayed for should be granted. 


(As Reported ta the Interstate Commerce Commission.) : 


12 
1929 
23,478,040 
2,951,546 | 
29,225,194 
4,794,275 
4,841,683 
10,668,085 
22,689,901 
6,535,293 
2,326,488 
1,638 
4,207,167 
2,531,083 
2,364.99 
17.6 


Months 


1928 1929 


2,143,474 
2,353.75 | 
78.8 | 


December 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 
12 Months 
1929 1928 
19,900,898 20,102,388 
5,454,297 5,603,098 | 
28,728,854 28,540,347 
8,432,217 3,665,973 
6,381,558 6,168,578 
. 10,444,157 10,787,690 
22,023,502 22,422,960 
6,704,852 6,117,387 
1,342,784 . 1,202,478 
6,831 4,183 
5,355,237 4,910,776 
3,278,828 2,750,872 
1,028.49 | 1,028.49 
16.7 78.6 


1928 
1,609,255 
490,069 
2,386,852 
276,435 
489,056 
908,673 
1,800,208 
586,644 
42,657 
237 
543,750 
357,430 
1,028.49 

75.4 


1929 
1,666,252 
312,580 
2,172,306 
460,710 
582,781 
1,126,028 
2'306,274 
*' 133,968 
71,778 


* 205,926 
*277,121 
1,746.53 


commodity to be manufactured and deliv- 
ered thereafter during a period of a 
number of months. The parties agreed 
that wheat, the thing from which the 
flour was to be made, should be the basis 
upon which to calculate damages. They 
could, of course, hav: agreed that the flour 
should be such basis, but they did not do so, 
That was a matter for them to agree about. 
They did not fix an arbitrary lump sum 
which might turn out to be wholly inequit- 
able, but fixed a method, the chief element of 
which was the price of wheat from which the 
flour was to-be made, a matter not within the 
controLof either. In this situation when the 
plaintiff proved it had performed the terms 
of the contract on its part, had purchased 
the necessary wheat, and showed the damages 
that had accrued on the basis agreed on, it 
was entitled to recover. Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co. v. Domestic Science Baking Co., 
supra. 

This language is applicable to the pro- 
ceedings in this case and we adopt it as 
controlling. In so doing we follow not 
only the dictates of reason but the ex- 
préss commands of our statute which 
directs uniformity and the object of it 
was to secure for everyone the possibility 
of knowing his rights and obligations at 
all times and all places in connection with 
every transaction in which he engages 
which pertains to or is governed by the 
“uniform Sales law.” 


We do not overlook the fact that the 
defendant relies upon the case of Russell 
Miller Milling Co. v. Bastasch, 70 Ore. 
475. This case, it will be noted, was de- 
cided at a time when Oreggn had not 
adopted the “uniform sales act,” hence 
it could have no application here. It 
may be said, however, that this case was 
also considered by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio in the case of Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co. v. Domestic Science Baking Co., 
supra, in which that’ court employed the 
following language which we adopt: 

In Russell Miller i -illing Co. v. Bastasch, 
70 Ore. 475, relied on by defendant in error, 
it is held: “In an action for a breach of cén- 
tract to purchase flour, a custom of the plain- 
tiff.on purchases for future delivéry of set- 
ting aside a quantity of wheat syfficient to be 
manufactured into the flour ordered can not 
be considered, where the parties are not 
shown to have contracted with reference to 
it and no knowledge of it is imputed to the 
defendants in either pleadings of evidence.” 
That was an ordinary suit for damages and 
did not involve the quéstiog made here as to 
liquidated damages or penalty. In the case 
we, have here, it will also be noted, the plain- 
tiff does not assert a “custom” but an express 
contract, in which the parties are “shown to 
have contracted with reference” to the basis 
of settlement. 

It follows therefore that the district 
court, in denying plaintiff recovery of 
liquidated damages grounded by contract 
in suit, erred. The judgment of the dis- 
trict.court is therefore reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
in harmony with this opinion. 

Reversed and remanded. 


| Nebraska Denies Motion 


For Rehearing in Bank Case 


State of Nebraska: 
Ee Feb. 7. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska on 
Feb. 6 declined to permit the filing of 
a sécond motion for rehearing in. the 
ease of Abie State Bank v., Governor 
Weaver. (IV U. S. Daily, 2719.) At- 
torneys for the banks stated orally that 
their present intention is to appeal the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Changes in Status 
wif oc 
State Banks 


Illinois 


Oscar Nelson, State auditor of Illinois, 
has announced the following changes for 
January: 

Charters issued: 

State Bank of Freeport, Freeport; cap- 
ital, $400,000 consolidated with Stephenson 
County Bank. 

First. State Bank of Shannon, Shannon; 


| capital, $60,000; consolidated with Peoples 
| State Bank of Shannon. 


Astoria State Bank, ‘Astoria; capital, $50.- 
000; consolidated with Peoples States Bank 
of Astoria. ’ 


ket Traders State Bank. 

West Englewood Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; capital, $750,000; consolidated 
with Ashland Sixty-Third State Bank. 

First State Bank of Morrisonville, Mor- 
risenville; capital, $25,000. 

Abingdon Bank & Trust Company, Abing- 
don; capital, $75,000. 

Capital stock increased: 

LaSalle State Bank, LaSalle, from $100,- 


| 000 to $150,000. 


Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 


| from $750,000 to $800,000. 


Deerfield State Bank, Deerfield, from $25,- 
000 to $50,000. 

Reopened: ‘ 

New Canton State Bank, New Canton. 

Liquidated: 

Citizens State Bank, Edinburg, 
Edinburg State Bank. 

Turner, State Bank, Edinburg, 
Edinburg State Bank. 
First State Bank, 
Greenview State Bank, 
Farrell State Bank, Jacksonville, through 

Ayres National Bank of Jacksonville. 
Farmers State Bank of Morrisonville, 
through First State Bank of Morrisonville. 
First State & Savings Bank, Abingdon, 
through Abingdon Bank & Trust Co. 
Closed: 
State Bank of Donnelson, Donnelson. 
First State Bank of Scottville, Scottville, 
Blué Island Trust & Savings Bank, Blue 
Island, ; 
Independence State Bank, Chicago. 
Morrisonville State Bank, Morrisonville. 


Greenview, through 


West Central State Bank of Chicago, 


Expenses 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minnegpoligé Omaha Ry. 
: onths 


December 
1928 

1,618,595 
344,683 
2,181,795 
517,497 
561,614 
963,251 
2,174,370 
25 


123,748 

117 

* 116,440 

* 207,241 

1,746.53 
99.7 


1929 
20,685,592 
4,028,442 


1928 
20,607,222 
4,190,126 
27,068,052 
4,878,658 
5,170,012 
11,408,480 
22,988,963 
4,074,089 
180 3,224 
2,679,351 
1,857,815 


106.2 84.9 


* Deficit. 








through | 
through 


1,391,514) 


1,746.53 | 





| $428,302. 


|general fund, 


-|Increase in Revénue 


Shown by Report of 


Pennsylvania Auditor 


Growth in Receipts From 
Registration of Motor Ve- 
hicles Accounts for Large 
Portion of Gain in Income 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: * 
Harrisburg, Feb. 7. 


Auditor General Charles A. Waters: 
submitted to the governor on Feb. 8 the 
biennial report of the department of the 
auditor general. The report covers the 
1927-1929 biennium and shows recorded. 
cash receipts to the general fund in the 
sum of $167,424,849, with total cash dis- 
bursements from the same fund of $151,- 
088,739, leaving, after adjustments, a 
cash balance in the general fund on May 
31, 1929, of $39,801,815, as compared 
with the cash balance at the beginning 
of the biennium June 1, 1927, of $20,- 
972,350. 

The report: further shows ‘recorded: 
cash receipts to all special funds for 
the biennium to be $175,454,142 with 
total cash disbursements from all special 
funds for the same period of $174,- 
715,445, leaving, after adjustments, a 
cash balance as of May 31, 1929, in all 
special funds of $35,702,287, as \ com-:, 
pared with a similar cash balance at 
the beginning of the biennium June 1, 
1927, of $37,629,344. 

Cash Balance Increased 


A recapitulation of thése figures shows 
total recorded receipts of all funds for 
the 1927-1929 biennium of $342,878,992, 
with total cash disbursements from all _ 
funds for the same period of $325,804,185, - 
leaving, after adjustment, a cash balance . 
in the State treasury in all funds as of ; 
May 31, 1929, of $75,504,102, as com- 
pared with a cash balance in all funds at 
the start of the biennium June 1, 1927, of 
$58,601,695. 

In addition to the cash balance in the 
State treasury, the Commonwealth held 
securities, as of May 31, 1929, in the 
amount of $83,009,113. These securities 
represent trust funds, largely in connec- 
tion with the retirement of State em- 
ployes and public school émployes. 

The interest-bearing debt of the Com- 
monwealth, as of May 31, 1929, is shown 
in the report to amount to $93,238,000. 
This, debt represents outstanding State 
highway bonds. 

The report carries a comparative state- 
ment of cash receipts in the general fund - 
for the two bienniums ended May 31, 
1927, and May 31, 1929. The receipts of 
the latter biennium show increases over’ 
the former biennium in most of the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue. Outstanding 


| increases are shown in receipts from an- 


thracite coal tax, tax on bank stocks, and* 
resident transfer inheritance tax. 


Miscellaneous Income Gains 


Substantial increases are ‘also shown 
in various items of miscellaneous income, 
including more particularly interest on 
bank deposits, and an increase in tolls 
from the Delaware River bridge, . The 
payments to the .Commonwealth from, 


|this latter’ source for the 1927-1929 


biennium amounted to $1:135,779. The 
general fund was also enhanced during 
the biennium covered by the report in’ 
the sum of $1,193,260, representing re- 


| ceipts from dog licenses, which were pre- 


viously paid into a special fund. 

A reduction is noted in the report in 
the amount of capital stock tax received 
from corporations. The sum of $38,427,- 
044 was collected during the 1927-1929 
biennium, as compared with $39,583,812 
for the 1925-1927 biennium, a net de- 
crease of $1,156,767. . 

The receipts from county officers cred- 


jited to the general fund are shown in 


the report to be $44,918,800 for the two- 
year period covered by the report. This 
amount includes inheritance taxes, mer- 


| cantile license taxes, and miscellaneous 
|taxes and ligenses collected by county 


officers. Of this amount Philadelphia re- 
turned $12,969,735 and Allegheny County 


| accounted for $9,911,320. 


Motor Revenue Increases 

A phenomenal growth in the motor 
registration receipts is disclosed in. the 
report. For the year 1911 the total re- 
ceipts from this source amounted to 
‘ For the year 1920 these re- 
ceipts amounted to $7,973,740, and for 
the year ended May 31, 1929; the sum 


Mid-City Trust & Seviniee haut, Cbslonenes | of $27,702,980 was received by the Com-. 


| capital, $1,000,000; consolidated with Mar- | 


monwealth from licensed automotive 
equipment. , 
During the two-year period covered in 


|the report, the motorists. of the Com- 
|monwealth paid in gasoline taxes the 
isum of $43,512,753. 


Of the total. disbursements from the 
amounting to. approxi- 
mately $151,000,000, upward of $73,000,-. 


| 000 was used for educational. purposes., 


through the department of public in- 


| struction, while welfare and health ac- 


count for $28,500,000 and $5,250,000 re- 
spectively, showing that more than two- 
thirds of the total disbursements from the 
general fund was accounted for by these 
major activities of the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth, the report also 
discloses, returned to the various munici- 
palities during the biennium, the sum 
of $1,577,069, which it collected as the 


; tax upon the premiums of foreign fire 
|insurance companies doing business in 


Pennsylvania. 


‘Retail Trade in Atlanta 


Area Shows Slight Gain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Loans by weekly reporting member barks 
declined from the highest point for the 
year early in October to a level at the 
end of the yéar lower than for any» 
weekly report date since March, and- 
discounts by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta at the end of the year were 
smaller than for any weekly report date 
since March, 1928. 
Failures Increase 

Commercial failures in the district in- 
creased sharply in December over No- 
vember, and were greater than a year 
ago. Building and construction activity 
as reflected in statistics of building per- 
mits at 20 cities and contract awards 
in the district as a whole declined 
further in December, and for the month, 
and year, were less than a year ago. 

Production by reporting cotton cloth’ 
and yarn mills in the district declined: 
in November, and was. less than a year’ . 
ago. Output of coal,in Alabama has 


| averaged somewhat smaller, but in Ten- 


nessee slightly larger, in recent weeks,;~ 
than at the same time last year, “ 
duction of pig iron in Alabama Wass 
oar in December than in December, 
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Utilization of Land Affected 


with 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, 


by Crop Restrictions . + - 


Growing 


of Grass and Grains and Raising of 


Livestock Suggested as Economy Operations by 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Arkansas 


By EARL PAGE 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Arkansas 


HE MARKET PRICE of cotton, 

corn, oats, wheat, barley, and 

other farm products is helping 
the Federal Farm Board along in its 
campaign for acreage reduction of all 
the main crops. 

Of course they are urging no reduc- 
tion in the acreage of apples, peaches, 
apricots, grapes, pecans and walnuts. 
But reduced acreage in practically all 
of the other main crops is wanted for 
the purpose of price maintenance. 

If the farmers should reduce the 
acreage in all the main crops—which 
is not at all likely—there would be 
several millions of acres of idle lands 
during 1930, unless some genius comes 
along afid finds a profitable use for 
these extra acres. 


a 


They want a reduction of several 
million acres in the cotten crop, and 
others in proportion. This will throw 
a big area of farm land into idleness,’ 
unless it can be utilized otherwise; 
that is to say, in the event the farmers 
follow the counsel of the Farm Board 
and reduce. 

With the progress of aviation it 
might be suggested that the farmers 
convert this surplus farm land into 
landing fields. Land seems to be worth 
a good deal more for landing fields for 
airplanes than for farming purposes. 

People will pay liberally for pleasure 
and transportation, but very sparingly 
for the staff of life—bread and other 
foodstuff. If the farmers could but 
raise radios, victrolas, automobiles, air- 
planes, talcum powder,. permanent 
waves, sweet perfumes and cosmetics 
and things like that on the farm, they 
would have a bright outlook in their 
industry. 

Speaking seriously about things on 
the farm for the year 1930, it seems 
there is a constant urge to reduce the 
cost of production of all farm products. 
This slant comes to us. via the indus- 
trial world. 

The manufacturers are going to the 
extreme in what they call mass produc- 
tion to lower the cost of the output-to 
the last penny. The world seems to 
have caught the idea that this principle 
can be applied to everything. Of course 
it cannot, but the great mass of people, 
who think shallow and have a smatter- 
ing of knowledge, believe it. 

A 


The farmer can cut’a good many 
corners. It looks like he will have it 
to do to keep on going. 

One way for the farmer to reduce 
cost of production is to go as far as 
is safe in growing grain, grass and 
livestock. Grain crops can be grown 
for the least money per acre of any 
of the main crops. They will admit of 
the use of improved machinery that 
will reduce the labor cost. 

: Grass and hay crops are even cheaper 
in labor cost. Permanent pastures are 
the cheapest crops. They eliminate 
cultivation after the first seeding, and 


‘ 


the livestock gather the crop and 
store it. : 

Look at the saving in labor—no cul- 
tivation; no harvesting; no hauling; 
no storage; no barn room. The per- 
manent pasture is the cheapest crop 
on the farm. 

The next thing is for the farmer .to 
accumulate the kind of stock that will 
convert the pasture into the quickest 
and largest amount of money. Figure 
time as a factor in the calculation. 

Next to the pasture comes the hay 
crop. It is likewise low in cost produc- 
tion, requiring but little cultivation, 
and admitting the use of powered ma- 
chinery. The livestock that will use 
the pasture for six months will eat hay 
the other six months. 

The next in order is the grain crop. 
Corn, oats, barley and rye have their 
place. With improved machinery each 
one is a crop of cheap production in 
labor cost, 

With improved machinery one man 
can easily grow 200 acres of corn. That 
and more is being done today. -On that 
basis corn and livestock combined will 
pay in the South. 

* Small truck crops requiring intensi- 
fied cultivation can be used to consume 
any extra labor time that might be idle. 

The next thing in order is to build 
up the soil. If it requires lime, try and 
get a car or part of a car. Lime a few 
acres per year until you have enough 
good pasture land that will grow 
clovers. 


a 

A good plan to adopt is the Illinois 
system, inaugurated by Dr. Cyril G. 
Hopkins with the Illinois College of 
Agriculture years ago. It consisted 
first of liming where needed; then ro- 
tating crops, including clover. every 
third or fourth year, with grain. 

The first crop of clover was cut. for 
hay and the last plowed under for nitro- 
gen. The crops were fertilized with 
lime phosphate, or ground phosphate 
rock, at the rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre. Where potash was needed 
it was applied. 

The calcium in the lime phosphate 
sweetened the soil so clovers would 
grow. The clovers weré turned under 
to make nitrogen. 

This system made. a complete fertil- 
ization of the,soil, and’ it was perma- 
nent. The soil was made rich, and 
made.big yields. This system will pay 
in Arkansas. 

Lime pnosphate contains twice as 
much phosphate as acid phosphate, and 
is cheaper per unit. It has no acid, 
but calcium instead. It does not revert, 
but becomes a part of the soil and en- 
riches it. 

The livestock also produce manure, 
and that enriches the soil. The farm- 
ers need to begin making more of their 
fertilizer at home by using a system 
somewhat like this. It is getting to 
where poor land will not pay to fool 
with, even with commercial fertilizer. 


P rotection of Elk in Washington 


State Game Laws Revised 
By CHARLES R. MAYBURY 


Director, Department of Fisheries and Game, State of Washington 


HE LEGISLATURE of Washing- 

ton during the 1929 session, 

amended the game laws and pro- 
vided for an open season on elk in all 
except four counties of the State. In 
prohibiting an open season in Olympic 
Peninsula counties of Clallam, Jeffer- 
son, Grays Harbor and-Mason, the act 
protected what are believed to be the 
only native elk in the State. 

These elk, large in size, are known as 
the Roosevelt elk. Several have been 
transferred to other sections of the 
country, the last shipment being of 
30 calves to Alaska to Government au- 
thorities in exchange for a number of 
Alaskan mountain goat. 

The first elk liberated in King County 
was in 1912—88 Yellowstone Park elk. 
In 1923, 12 additional elk were brought 
to’King County from the Olympic Pen- 
insula. 

These elk became so tame that they 
stayed in the farmers’ yards, so later 
eight of the elk were moved. The next 
year these elk became so obstreperous 
that they were gathered and _ trans- 
ferred to Woodland Park Zoo, Seattle. 

The elk living in the Yakima and 
Kittitas counties district were shipped 
in from Montana in 1913 by the county 
game commission, They have multi- 
plied quite rapidly so that now the 
original herd of 50 has grown to large 
numbers. 


The elk now populating Asotin, Gar- 
field and Columbia counties originally 
came from Montana also. 


_ The Wenaha Game Protective Asso- 

ciation, the sportsmen association of 
Garfield County, shipped a carload of 
elk from Montana to Pomeroy. About 
Feb. 1, 1912, the herd, consisting of 28 
elk, was liberated and driven by horse- 
men across country to the timbered 
regions south of Pomeroy and left to 
shift for themselves. : 

At the time of liberation, the men in 
charge were in a quandary how they 
were go:ng to transport the elk this 
distance. The word was passed out 
that the herd broke the fences and es- 
caped. They were rele intention- 
ally, with this rumor circulated to 
protect against criticism if they were 
unable to drive the game to the proper 
range. 

This stock of elk is the origin of all 
of those now-found in Columbia, Gar- 
field and Asotin counties. 

Many years ago there was a strain 
of elk in this section somewhat smaller 
than the Yellowstone elk and slightly 
different in color. None have been 
seen on the Washington side in the past 
80 years. A few of this original strain 
are still reported to exist in the head- 
waters of the Wenaha River in Union 
County, Oreg. 
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> > Fire, Waste and Vandalism 
as Causes of Forest Destruction 
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Tourists Are Held to Be Accountable for Much of 


Damage Affecting Plant and Wild Animal] Life in Minnesota 
By C. M. ROBERTS 


Forest Service, State of Minnesota 


HE AMOUNT Of forested land in 
the United States has been mate- 
rially reduced since 1620 when 

the Pilgrims landed. 

At that time only the prairies were 
treeless. Since then large areas have 
been entirely denuded of their trees. 

Much of this cutting, of course, was 
necessary to the colonization and in- 
dustrial development of our country. 

We must conserve our forests to con- 
serve our game and fish, our scenic 
beauty, to make our wood-using indus- 
tries permanent and to prevent a na- 
tion-wide timber shortage. The present 
generation will not seriously feel this 


shortage, but we must have timber of : 


tomorrow for our men of tomorrow. 


Minnesota is noted for its ten thou- 
sand lakes and its beautiful streams. 
Many of these streams, especially those 
along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
are filled with trout which must have 
cold water to live in. 


Forest fires burn off the trees which 
shade the water and allows erosion to 
start, filling the stream with silt’ and 
ashes. The wood ash makes a chemical. 
reaction which kills young fish: -And 
yet some of the most ardent trout fish- 
ermen are directly responsible for many 
of our largest forest fires in the north 
shore district. 

Some tourists strip the bark from 
the birch trees for souvenirs and a 
great many birches are killed in this 
way. The removal of the bark makes 
it possible for fungi to get into the 


tree, which starts decay and kills the 
tree. 


Another type of forest vandalism is 
the picking of our State flower—the 
moccasin or lady slipped. This flower 
is fast disappearing, because the water 
levels have been lowered in localities 
where they grow, and because a great 
many people pull or dig them up to 
plant in their own yards. 

This plant is very difficult to trans- 
plant because of the peculiarity of its 
life history. A certain fungus must be 
present in the soil to aid its growth. 
There is now a law prohibiting the 
picking of this flower and others of our 
wild flowers. 

, Much timber has been wasted by cut- 
ting high stumps and leaving in the 
woods huge tops of trees which contain 
a great deal of good lumber. These 
tops or slashings’ were often set on fire 
which was allowed to spread over the 
area, destroying whatever small trees 
were left after logging. 

The result is a barren waste, most of 
which now has been burned so hard and 
repeatedly that it wil take years tos 
build up the soil so that it will grow 
any commercial timber. 

The forest conserves moisture. The 
leaf mould on the ground forms a-kind 
of sponge which absorbs the water as 
it passes over the ground and releases 
it when the sojl is ready to receive it. 
The forest, by its moisture-holding -¢a- 
pacity, regulates the flow of streams 
and prevents erosion. : 

Modern methods of logging have been 
greatly improved. The stumps are cut 
low and cuttings, seed trees and imma- 
ture trees are left for fiiture growth 
and to reseed the area. Slashings are 
no longer burned, except in certai 
cases and then only when snow is 
the ground. 
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Of the 51,700,000 acres of land in 
Minnesota, three-fourths of the area at 
one time was covered with trees, part 
of which is*good agricultural land and 
has been cleared off and put into farms. 
The Big Woods or Hardwood Belt is in 
the southern part of the State, while 
the pineries or coniferous forest is 
found in the north. 

Practically all of the hardwood for- 
ests and the larger part of the conifer- 
ous forests have been cut over until, at 
the present time, the only virgin stands 
are found on the national and State 
forests, comprising an area of about 
2,000,000 acres. 

Problaby the most important trees of 
Minnesota were the white and norway 
pine, of which over 90 per cent has 
been cut and a large part wasted. The 
lumbermen and many others thought 
of the forest only in the terms of the 
amount’ of lumber it would produce- 
when sawed. 

The beautiful white pine which was 
so abundant and from which came our 
best lumber and the initial wealth of 
the State might well be called our 
State tree. 

Much of the cut-over land’in Minne- 
sota is of the rocky or sandy type and 
not suitable for agriculture. Whatever 
land is best suited for annual crops 
should be used for farms, provided it is 
needed for that purpose. 

Often we find land suitable for farm- 
ing located so far away from markets 
and schools that it is unprofitable and 
unwise to use it for many years. To 
do so at the present time would mean 
the building of additional roads and 
schools, raising the taxes to a point far 
above that which the land will produce. 

We have only to glance over some of 
our northern counties to prove this. 
There-are many thousands of acres of 
good agricultural land in our State 
close to market and schools not in use 
today—lands which do not require a 
life-time eenrgy to clear a few acres. 

We do not haye to go very far from 
home to see beautiful scenery. Our 
wealth of scenery lies im our many 
wooded lakes. 

The State has recently :withdrawn 
from sale all lake shore land. This land 
is being surveyed into Summer home 


‘sites Which are leased to private indi- 


viduals at a very reasonable cost. 

The people of Minnesota own a 32,- 
000-acre tract of land known as Itasca 
State Park and Forest. This area con- 
tains about 100,000,000 board feet of 
virgin timber. 

Only the dead and down timber has 
been cut. Firebreaks have been built 
throughout the forest to facilitate fire 
suppression. 4 

ouglas Lodge, a Summer resort in 
the park, is also owned by the State, 
and is leased to a competent hotel man 
who accommodates thousands of tour- 
ists every year. Douglas Lodge over- 
looks Lake Itasca, a beautiful timber 
bordered body of water. 

Itasca Park embraces the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River, where it is 
possible for one to step across the 
mighty. “Father of Waters.” A herd of 
about 36 elk roam over the enclosed 
area*in the park and beavers are num- 


-erous and in a thriving condition. 


The beaver does some damage by 
cutting down trees for food and shelter 


but compensates for this damage by — 
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P roper Application of Funds 
for Public Schools + + + 


Elimination of Unprofitable Diversification of - 
Studies and Proper Restrictions on Building 
and Equipment Urged by Tax Commissioner 


By PHIL ZOERCHER _ 


Board of Tax Commissioners, State of Indiana 


HE FFRST requisite for. wise 
spending in the schools is to 
remember that there are other 
branches, of .government that must 
share in the tax income. 
Local economic conditions should 


govern every expenditure of the school | 


system. 

By this is meant that in a community 
where dwindling population or other 
conditions affect adversely its ability 
to provide tax income, it is not fair to 
keep increasing its burden by mounting 
school budgets. 

It is said by leading educators that 
the increased cost of teaching lies 
chiefly in diversification, and that the 
intensity and quality which is the de- 
sideratum in teaching, is sacrificed to 
this diversification. Therefore, would 
it not be well to scan closely these 
elements of diversification, one by one, 
and discard them unless there is abso- 
lute conviction that they contribute 
measurably to the advancement of the 
child? 
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Left to themselves, parents. and pu- 
pils would almost invariably select 
special studies that would seem to pro- 
vide a short cut to an easy living. The 
idea has been proven fallacious, as a 
knowledge of what have become known 
as the fundamentals is increasingly 
necessary in the formation of correct 
thought habits. 

It is up to the school men of the 
country to protect these fundamentals 
by presenting a united front against 
new and expensive distractions and to 
eliminate many of the old. 

We can all agree that the essentials 
of a good school building are light and 
air, sufficient floor space and seats and 
safe construction. Can any reason be 
advanced for going beyond this? 

It must astonish the careful observer 
to note the increases in school building 
costs in 15 years. This is to be ac- 
counted for chiefly by the inclusion of 
features of questionable value in, the 
building plans. 


These features do not add to the 
quality of education; onthe contrary 
they are distinctly bad and their pres- 
ence has brought expense that has 
given pause to the friendliness that 
was once felt for school progress. 
After all is said and done, the school 
building should provide needed facil- 


ities and no more, as going- beyond that <‘ 


imposes’ a burden and 


spending. 


is unwise 


A 
School officers, in erecting buildings, 
ought to insist on giving the most to 
the public for every dollar that is paid. 


. Taxpayers pay the bill and they are 


entitled to a square deal, and anybody 
that is not willing to give the taxpayers 
a square deal has no business to be 
connected in any official capacity, 
P High powered salesmen ‘very often 
induce: school officers to enter into a 
contract to buy stuff that ought never 
to be bought, at least not in the quan- 
tities and at the prices demanded by 
these high powered salesmen. In-many 
places: the taxpayers are paying for 
first class brick, but this kind of brick 
never finds its way into the building. 
People, when they once: become famil- 
iar with conditions, will not tolerate 
them any longer. The taxpayers are 
willing to pay, but they want to k 4 
that everything is done open and ab&ed 
board and. that they are. getting the 
very best. for their money. 


A 


It.is my opinion that in all buildings 
hereafter erected in the ‘State of Indi- 
ana there ought to be competition. For 
the minor items of expense, care should 
be exercised in budgeting, and, wher- 
ever possible, comparisons. should be 
made with other units of like conditions 
and if a disparity appears. in their 
favor, a close examination should be 
made to find the reason. 

Legislation can only partially bring 
about wise spending. The real control 
lies with the school administration. 
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A ome-making Greatest Vocation 


Training Girls to: Be Housewives 
By ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Chief, Home Economics, Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


CCORDING to the census of 1920, 
A there were in the United States 

51,810,189 girls and women. 
About 30,000,000 were 20 or more years 
of age. 

Of these 30,000,000, 81 per cent had 
been married. We can safely assume. 
that this proportion is fairly constant 
and that the chief ocehpation of a ma- 
jority of the girls under 21 years of 
age at any given time will be eventually 
home making. 

There were, in 1920, about 24,000,000 
homes in the United States, which rep- 
resent a demand for approximately 24,- 
000,000 well-trained home makers. 

There are more persons engaged in 
the occupation of home making than 
in anyother single occupation. The 
next largest occupational group, as 
shown by the census of 1920, is the 
“manufacturimg and mechanical indus- 
tries,” with a total of only 12,818,524. 

The population of the United States 
in 1920 was computed by the Bureau 
of the Census to be 105,710,620. No 
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damming up streams and ditches in 
the swamp country and thus aiding in 
the prevention of peat fires. 

Reforestation is a very important 
phase of forestry. In evergreen plant- 
ing the cones are first collected before 
they are opened. 

Squirrels store a great many cones 
and evidently forget where certain 
stores are left, These caches are an 
important source of seed. 

The seeds are extracted from the 
cones in a large drum by heat. They 
are planted in a seed bed which is par- 


tially covered to admit 50 per cent light. - 


After one or more. years. the little 
seedlings are placed into transplanting 
beds where they remain one or more 
years, dependigg upon the size stock 
desired. They are then ready to set 
out into their permanent places in the 
forest. 

Rabbits are a menace to young seed- 
lings, destroying a great many of them 
by girdling and eating the new shoots. 

Reforestation has been carried on in 
the East much more extensively than it 
has here. Most of the eastern States 
have realized the value of timber and 
are aiding nature in its planting pro- 
gram. 
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statistics are available as to the num- 
ber of persons living outside homes— 
in hotels, etc.; but it.is safe to assume 
that approximately 100,000,000 people 
in the United States live in homes 
where the standards of efficiency de-4 
pend. upon the knowledge and skill of 
home makers. : 4 

There is a group of occupations for 
women which is so closely. related to 
home making by the training and skill 
required that they should be consid- 
ered in any study of home making edu- 
cation. The training for one is often 
used in the other,’and certain phases 
of the skfll required are interchange- 
able -between ‘the trade and the vo- 
cation. 

The women engaged in these trades 
are dressmakers, milliners, waitresses, 
cooks, household assistants, nurses and 
dietitians. The communities and States 


have been unable to meet the demands _ 


for these vocational classes. 

The vocational program in home eco- 
nomics offers an all-round program of 
training based on the responsibilities 
of the home maker. The program is 
carried over into the home where.actual 
practical work is done through home , 
projects. 

Principles of science and art related 
to the home are taught. , Conditions for 
teaching are made as nearly as possible 
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to correspond with those of the best y 


average home in the community. 

Special part-time classes are pro- 
vided for wage-earning girls. Accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, 39 9-10 per cent, 
or nearly two-fifths of the girls from 
16 to 20 years of age were engaged 
in gainful occupations; while there are 
also thousands of girls out of school on 
home permits who need opportunity, 

rough the part-time school; to receive 
instruction in home making. 

Special part-time and evening classes 
are provided for adults. All programs 
are based on the actual needs of girls 
and. women for training 
making. 

Returns from the States indicate that 
the program is functioning in practi- 
eally every State, and rendering large 
and effective service to the homes. One 


six years the day schools alone hav 
increased from 10 to 51, and the re 
that more are not in.operation is be-: 
cause of lack of funds to promote them. 
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State director reports that in the past i 


in home - 
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